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Standards and 
hackles 
rising together 


I t might have been Sir Keith Joseph 
speaking. Words like “standards." 
“excellence" and “elitism" leapt 
out of my notes. But it was Miss 
Billie Miller, the Education Minister 
of Barbados. She is a lively aggressive 
lady, looking younger than her 39 
years, despite two years in the biggest 
spending ministry in the country (20 
per cent of the budget). 

Like her predecessor, Mr Louis 
Tull, she is a lawyer - Durham 
University, then Gray's Inn. Her first 
government post was in health where 
she spent 4 Vi years and planned a new 
national health service. Stic left that 


for others to nut into operation. In her 
present job she Is mainly putting a new 
Education Act into practice. “We arc 


doing something quite momentous" - 
this is the first major change in 
education on the statute book for 80 
years. 

Miss Miller Is not afraid of raising 
hackles. Remarks like: 'Teachers 
criticize the new Caribbean Examina- 
tion Certificate (the CXC which has 
gradually taken over from O level) 


because it means they have to do work 
they should have been doing for 
years" . arc not guaranteed to make 
her universally popular. 

“They don't tike it because it menns 
close monitoring and marking; but the 
students do. And it is forcing the staff 
to examine themselves", site added 
forgood measure. 

The CXC has celebrated its tenth 
anniversary nnd has spread lo 15 or so 
subjects. Preparations are now under- 
way for alternatives to A levels. 

The 1981 Education Act makes 
schooling compulsory between the 


schooling compulsory between the 
ages of five and sixteen. (Some years 
ago I was told by teachers and officials 
that attendance was very high in most 
schools despite the lack of compul- 
sion.) It also gives the 21 secondary, 
schools new boards of management 
with more autonomy than the old 
ones, brings the teacher training col- 
lege and the polytechnic under the 
Umbrella of (he legislation, sets mini- 
mum standards for private schools, 
.and rules for school inspections. 

The Act encourages Parent Teacher 
Associations to be set up, although 
parents are not yet ready to serve on 



management boards, claims the 
minister. 

"PTAs are relatively new in Barba- 
dos. They are overly involved in 
simple matters like toilet seats and 
school meals - not the {malily of 
teaching or the curriculum. They will 
also have to recognize there is more to 
it than just fund-raising." 

A new National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Education has been appointed 
under the Act, chaired by an eminent 
Barbadian historian. Sir Alexander 
Hayos. Miss Miller has charged them 
to look at ways of changing the 
common entrance exam (a sort of 
11-plus) into a more school-based 
assessment like the CXC, the possibil- 
ity of extending the school day or year, 
nnd possible changes in the curri- 
culum. 

Again, she acknowledges that her 
ideas about increasing the working 
day or year will not be popular. “But! 
don’t see how we can expand the 
curriculum given today's demands of 
new technology, the economy, and of 
parents, within the old Victorian 
framework. We still go to school 38 
weeks a year, five days a week from 
nine to three.” 

She pointed out, with some satisfac- 
tion, that the US Federal Commission 
had made similar recommendations. 
She would like to make more use of 
schools outside normal hours, espe- 
cially secondaries. “Primary plant 
doesn't go to sleep in the same way." 

Miss .Miller was pleased with the 
progress of the school building prog- 
ramme which has been financed by 
the World Bank. Two new schools 
have been completed recently and “a 
massive extension" made to a secon- 
dary school. 

Rolls have not fallen here, mainly 
because of an influx from the smaller 
eastern Caribbean islands -the Lesser 
Developed Countries, or LDGs as they 
are called. She also said there was 
some evidence that parents who emi- 
grated to the UK are now sending 
their children back to school in Bar- 
bados. . 

The minister is determined to im- 
prove standards in teacher training 
and has already upgraded the entry 
qualifications for Erdington College, 
* f And there must be a general uplifting 
of standards - 1 do not care about 
critics who say I am elitist," 

Another potentially explosive area 
Miss Miller is tackling is literacy. She 
has; commissioned a -national survey 


Diane Spencer reports on a 
recent trip to the Caribbean 
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Carnival characters: A tuk band in the market place, Bridgetown. I . . --vgjj 

Right: Elton Moitley, director of culture. I • • ■rtmnl.' '■’■ j m 

Coming out of the culture closet 



somethi 


cent.) This had - 


Culture is very much in vogue in 
Barbados. The former education 
minister, Mr Louis Tull, founded a 
Division of Culture which helped to 
organize the biggest Caribbean cultu- 
ral event, Carifesta, in 1981. 

When the Barbados Labour Party 
was re-elected that year, the cultural 

K ortfolio was expanded to form the 
linistry of Information and Culture, 
headed by Senator Nigel Barrow. He 
in turn appointed a director of culture, 
Mr Elton Mottley, who used to run his 
own arts centre, the Yoniba Founda- 
tion, on the island - at a personal 
financial loss most of the time. 

These two men have firmly estab- 
lished a big national summer festival 
as part of Barbadian life. The “Crop 
Over” Festival has been transformed 
from a tourist board-inspired event, 
grafted on to the community and a 
pale imitation of successful cnrnivnls 
on other Islands, lo n thriving event 
with firm local roots. 

Elton Mottley explained: "We 
wanted a folk festival of creative arts- 
the festival should be used as u vehicle 
for creative people to express them- 
selves". In the early '70s Crop Over 
was revived from an old slave holiday, 
which marked the end of the sugar 
cane harvest, to fill hotels In the lenn 
summer months. Many Barhudiuns 
dissociated themselves from it, he 
said. • 

So he lias tried to onenurnge people 
to take part in the festival by fostering 
local talent nil year round ~ be u 
calypso singers, small tuk hnnds based 
on African drums, musicians or crafts- 
men, The ministry has sponsored 
courses, provided community educa- 
tion officers pnd recording equip- 
ment. 


“I’m a firm believer that if aeoj •• 
produce a Gnry Sobers in thiswia' ' , 
we can produce anything. Peopled 
our greatest resource, we have tolat- 
faith in ourselves." He though r ; 
country was still suffering froo ^ 
imperial domination, in lerosi- 
accepting European cultural valatr 
the norm. People no longer 
“Barbndos has no culture." 

The residue of “Carifesta'’ k . 
helped Mr Mottley to realize SQot^ 
his aims. High quality 
lighting and stage equipment .pfe.;. 
helpecf lo produce material for wirT ■. 
local television and radio. Crasj. 
quentiy the art form of the calywoff 
taken off in a big way - althounfc- 


music lo the rest of the world .■ 
All his, and the ministry s, eM: 
pnid off this year, despite rairJjfi-.; 
ping ploy lmlf way through the ftw.- 
the calypso king contest. Locals 
visitors mrongca to the street iww 
folk concert nnd “KadoumentD?ft 
processions of colourfully-dr^RY 
vellcrs on the final weekend « Tp 
festival. _ * 

Next year, the Crop Over wilt 
few weeks Inter so that cliildrwr 
piny n greater pnrl. At 
coincides with cxnms, and 
buildings can’t be used by tlw.(*i 
munity, . v 

• But Crop Over is only one of 

festivals planned by Ellon Me 
National Independence 
Creative Arts, on the theme ot 
hood will take place in the 
mainly for schools, and In 
yenr, a guitar fcslivnl will be 
by others for music, drama, dan® 
jazz. 
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New initiative 
takes up war 
on prejudice 
in Ulster 
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by Nick Wood 


A major new initiative lo bring 
together Protestant and Catholic 
schoolchildren has been launched in 
Northern Ireland. 

Its main aim is to break the “vicious 
circle" of hatred and ignorance, a 
spokesman for the Northern Ireland 
Department of Education said. “We 
are trying to get to the roots of 
misunderstanding and prejudice in the 
current generation of children''. 

It is being led by the newly formed 
steering group on education for 
mutual understanding, which has 
been set up by the Northern Ireland 
Council for Educational Develop- 
ment, the equivalent .of the Schools 
Council. ^ 

One of its most controversial prop- 
osals, now under active consideration, •• 
is for a public examination in com- 
munity relations which would test the 
commitment of youngsters to a society, 
free from the sectarian bigotry that 
now divides the province- 

The group, made up of 19 people 
drawn from the Northern Ireland 
Department of Education, the five 
education and library boards that 
administer the province's schools, and 1 
Protestant and Catholic school au- 
thorities. is chaired by Mr Jim Caves, 
chief officer of the local examinations 
council. 

Faced with a school system rigidly 
divided on religious grounds, it is 
planning a number of initiatives aimed 
at bringing together children of differ- __ 
ine backgrounds. ~ • " 

In addition to. the idea of a new 
exam, it wants teachers and pupils 


from Protestant and Catholic schools 
to come together for joint classroom 
projects and residential field study 
trips. 

According to Mr Sean Vallely, the 
NICED information officer, the 
group would like to encourage more 
schemes along the lines of the pioneer- 
ing work done by the Corrymellu 
community, which bridges the secta- 
rian divide by bringing together chil- 
dren from Protestant and Catholic 
schools for holidays combining work 
and leisure activities. 

Firm plans and a corresponding 
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Mean lest: by 
completing 2,575 j 

miles round the 
SUverstone race 
track on one gallon 
of petrol thbentry 
from Thornhill 
School, Sunderland, 
won the Shell 
Mileage Marathon 
earlier this month, 
creating at the same 
time a new British 
record. Built In the 
Motor Vehicle 
Studies section 
under (he guidance 
ofJlmGarnham, 
(right) head of 
department, for just 
over £300, Thriller 
3 was driven by Paul 
WidgerflS, centre) 
who admits he was 
chosen "because I 
am the smallest." 

His brother Is 
ready with the 
champagne. 


budget hove yet to be finalized, but 
the NICED hopes to appoint a full- 
time field officer next January, he 


added. 

A draft policy statement released by 
the group describes the dismantling of 
barners between the two communities 
as a central priority for education. 

Every lesson, exahi syllabus and 
school timetable should be designed 
with this aim in mind, it says.', 

An accompanying nine-point action 
plan, urging teachers to play their part 
in overcoming sectarianism, sets out 
the group's strategy. 

. The scheme stems from a Northern 
Ireland Department of Education 
circular issued in June last year which 
reminded schools they had a duty to 
promote religious aha political toler- 
ance among* their pupils. 

BufMr Vallely denied that the 

group's work amounted to an all-out 
assault on the system of schooling in 
Northern Ireland. 


Elected body 
plan favoured 

The idea of a directly elected education 
authority for Inner London Is gaining 
ground with ministers despite a Gener- 
al Election pledge to replace the Inner 
London Education Authority with a 
joint-board of the boroughs, 

Th$ case for an elected authority has 
been forcefully jput Ina unantmons 
report, to the Goyernmtot ' bjf. Con- 
servative members of the Inner Lon- 
don Education Authority: ; <t \ . 

It stresses the massive extra toad 
that would bo placed on borough 
councillors by setting up a joint board. 

The report .appears tp have been 
sympathetically received, notably by 
Mr Bob Dunn, the new minister for 
schools and a Fortner Sduthwark coun- 
cillor. The Government must decide 
what should replace the ILEA when 
the Greater London Council -of which 
it Is technically a committee - Is 
abolished. , 


Report backs single-sex schools findings 

Girls-only exam 

results ‘no better’ 


Two-pupi 


BritainVsmallest secondary, the two- 
pupil school on the remote Out Sker- 
ries (population 90) group of islands 
off the east' coast of Shetland, is to 
remain open. Jhia is a result of 
parental pressure, = although it has 
been the firm conviction of the educa : 
tioh authority since ‘1947 that the 
pupils would be better served educa- 
tionally by attending the six year 
comprehensive in Lerwick,; a three- 
hour boat journey, away. . 

. The.. latest threat arose when the 


by Nell Munro 

teacher, Mr Toifi Bogle, announced', 
he was leaving.to become* clergyman- 
in the Scottish Borders. Fpf the past 
six years he has doubled as teacher , 
'and part-time missionary, conducting 
two Surtdaj church services and giving 
religious instruction. He has now been 
ordained. His teacher’s sftfnry is 
£13,000 a year. He also receives 
£2,000 a year from the Church of 
Scotland for his missionary work. 

. The Islands Council then suggested 
that it would make more educational 


sense tf the two pup^. K^^J.Wy^ 
^MuYisonrM :-af]dbfs ibter :Kaifcni. 13 
itraiisffcrred fe Lerwick. The pupils 
Hhve to transfer to the Shetland main- 
land anyway if they wish to continue 
their education beyond the age of 16. 

But their parents held firm, orga- 
nised a petition, and the council 
backed down as it has been doing for 
36 yean. The teaching post has been 
advertised and, like Mr Bogle's, it will . 
be jointly, .funded by the education 
authority and the (Church rtf Spotland. , 


■ by Biddy 

Single sex schools make no significant 
difference .to girls' examination .re- 
sults, according to government-spon- 
sored research involving some '7.500 
'pupils: A Summary jot its findings, ytf 11 
be published by th$ Equal Opportuni- 
ties Commission in .the autumn, • 

The study is said to. back- up earlier . 
findings that girls ip single sex schools 
achieve greater examination success 
because they tend to be brighter to 
start with, riot because of the effect of 
single sex education. Many all-girls 
schools are either grammar schools or 
voluntary schools which can select 
their pupils. 

The research is based on data drawn 
from the National Child Development 
Study, a massive exercise which is 
monitoring the progress of children 
bom in 1958. It was Carried out by 
Miss Jane Steedman, who used the 
same source .for her controversial 
study of the results of selective arid 
comprehensive schools when she .was 


hoiking' for the National Children’s . 
Bureau 

- ‘Tbe -study ' is belle V6d t6-.be " (he 
largest ever on this subject and carries 
extra weight because Miss Steedman 
was able to compare children's attain- 
ment in tests at tnq age of 1 1 with their 
performance five years later in 0 levels 
and CSE., 

• Its general conclusion has come as a 
blow to some of the Equal Opportuni- 
ties Commissioners, such as the chair- 
man. Lady Plau; who is a keen 
advocate of q! 1-gif Is’ schools. If will 


Pqssmdre , 

•also, of course, be hotly, disputed by 
leading girls* schools. * , 

The summary of Miss, Steedman s 
research yyjU accompany :a review of 
earlier research <> n the - subject of 
' single Sex Schools which comes to the 
same 'broad conclusion. 

TOie review, by Miss Anri Brine, wilj 
say that research over the past decade 
has failed to prove any .significant 
advantage for single-sex education, 
But it wit! also show that neither single 
sex nor mixed' schools do enough to 
ensure that' girls get the sfcnte educa- 
tion as boys. . 

Another popular myth that will be 
hit oh the head by Miss Bone’s review 
concerns moral standards in girls 
schools. She will- show that girls at 
mixed schools are no more likely to 
become pregnant than their counter-. 


parts in all-girls’ schools -and are more 
likely- to be happily married later on. 
..'. Champions of girls’ schools tend to 
stress that teenage girls arc more 
likely to opt for {he traditipqaUy 
“btale”'£ubjec{s like science aiid.tech- 
nology 1 if they are riot worried about 
appearing unfeminine lo boys in a 
mixed school. They are also encour- 
aged by having female teachers of 
those subjects as “role models". 

But Miss Bone’s review suggests 
that, although girls in singe-sex 
schools are more likely to express a 
willingness to study science and tech- 
nology. they are not more likely to 
study them because some girls 
schools do not offer them. 
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The hand the HMIs are playing 


A fter just six months, the pile of published HMI 
reports is already over a foot high. The reports 
have allowed armchair tourists to explore the 
highways and byways of our education system 
in astonishing detail, reading about staffing, 
teaching and resources in places such as a borstal, a 
tiny stage school, and a struggling polytechnic 
department, as well as in many more ordinary 
primaries and secondaries. 

The new policy-to-publisli does not only expose 
the schools. Local authorities are - or should be - 
put on the spot. And HMI is out in the open, fair 
game for public and professional criticism of their 
methods and values. 

Since the big primary und secondary reports, 
HMI’s main concerns have been dear, and the 
succession of individual reports has underlined 
them. In primaries, they want a broad and balanced 
curriculum, professionally planned - “progression" 
is the great catchword. They dislike too mnny 
textbook exercises for English and mathematics and 
want plenty of oral and exploratory work in history, 
geography, art and craft, science, and so on. They 
call for a rather more specialist approach by 
teachers, and clear guidelines for all the main 
curriculum areas. 

Reports of individual primaries have highlighted 
the lack of serious curriculum planning. They have 
also revealed new worries, particularly, the admis- 
sion of rising fives into some schools that do not have 
appropriate resources and teaching methods for 
them. 

At secondary level, things become much more 
complex, but again HMI doubts the value of so much 
routine chalk and talk — “didactic teaching" is the 
catchword here. They wnnt students in all subjects to 
have more chance to explore and investigate and 
talk. They call for a balanced curriculum in the last 
two compulsory years, and due attention to general 
and social education. 

At sixth form level, they show up the lack of 
interesting and appropriate courses for the growing 
army of non -academic sixth formers in many 
schools, and the inexcusable failure to inform 
16-year olds of the full range of courses and colleges 
available in some places. 

The reports have pinpointed the shortcomings of 
assessment procedures in many schools, and the bad 
.effects of a rigid pastoral / academic divide in some. 
But most important , they have publicly documented 
difficulties many schools Face - decaying buildings. 



Limitations of “didactic teaching" pointed out 



Outgoing senior chief inspector Sheila Browne and 
her successor Eric Bolton 

staff cuts and uncertainties caused by falling or 
fluctuating rolls (mitigated by the policies of some 
authorities, but by no menns hII), and on occasion, 
serious shortages of resources. 

In its annual spening surveys, the Inspectorate has 
| avoided. making simplistic links between the level of 
resources and the level of standards. But it is dear 
that in some individual schpols, extra spending is 
needed to jack-up standards. 

The reports have highlighted the need for well- 
focussed in-service training, when many staff are 
stuck without much chance of promotion or change. 
And they have provided detailed evidence of the 
failure to promote women to higher scale posts in 
several co -educational compreliensives. 

The clarity of the picture that has been develop- 
ing, and the mass of detail in it, says a lot for the 
systematic procedures of HMI - procedures that are 
praised by the heads reported on page i. But the 


heads' reservations about HMl's methods nre also 
interesting. 

It is probably inevitable that the inspections seem 
“rush jobs” to the schools, even when they allow for 
some 400 hours of inspecting in big secondaries. 
The fact that inspection is crammed into one week 
helps to give staff the impression that HMI is not 
seeing the full range of their work. Differences 
between verbal nnd written reports arc also pretty 
inevitable, though HMIs fail to deliver the goods if 
they tone down written criticisms so much that the 
staff concerned can choose to ignore them. 

The serious complaint is thnt the careful subject- 
based inspections can somehow ignore or devalue 
some major concerns of schools. HMI s failure to 
report on the community activities of two or three 
schools is the most glaring example. But according 
to heads more nebulous, but crucial aims, such as 
promoting the self-confidence of all pupils, or 
getting specialist staff to take a more global 
approach to the curriculum, and its impact on 
individual pupils, get devalued or buried in the 
detailed reports on the performance of subject 
departments. 

This criticism becomes more important when you 
realise that the vast majority of secondny schools 
that so far have received warm praise from HMI 
have been operating in fairly easy conditions with 
stable, often suburban, intakes. The one school that 
set out to do something a bit different for a highly 
disadvantaged population, Madeley Court, was 
taken sharply to task for its decision not to provide 
properly differentiated specialist subject teaching 
for its younger pupils. 

The major benefit of published reports is that 
these issues can be discussed in the light of 
accumulating evidence. HMIs, as well as politicians 
artd the public are making very complex demands on 
the school. If one side-effort of the mainly subject- 
based approach is to distract teachers from wider 
problems and lead them to concentrate mainly on 
improvements over a narrow and specialist front 
(and there is a danger of this, even in primaries), it 
would be more than a pity. 

We will have to wait until the autumn to see how 
the Inspectors view the issues raised by its fust six 
months of published reports. Meanwhile, the biggest 
question the reports raise is how heads and staff can 
be given the kind of resources, in-service training and 
back-up they need to tackle the problems exposed bv 
the findings. 


COMMENT 



The latest expression of anxiety on the 
part of one of the local authority 
associations about the cost of provid-. 
Ing for the Youth Training Scheme 
(page .10) concerned the payment for. 
tyloqe B2 — that is coliege-based.— 
projects. The Manpower Services 
Commission, it seemfcj has been doin& 
deals with some l.e.a.s at rotes below 
those which the Association of County 
Councils think should be the norm, 
and a letter has gone, out ,. to county 
chief executives, aleirtjng tliero to the 
danger that they .may, be short- 
changed'. , - - 1 


i^-Tiun tl. J 


ing row between the MSC and the 
local authorities which could have 
lasting .consequences. . 

The second point needs no labour- 
ing. It would also be a great simpler if 
the local authorities (and the DES) 
had accepted that running courses for 
under 19s (both “training" and “educa- 
tion") was a part of the normal job of a 
college of EE, paid for put of rates and 
taxes like the rest of education for 
young people. Why should there be 
any fees to pay at all in respect of the 
off-the-job courses provided in col- 
leges forthe YTS7 Why should not the 
Government’s contribution be paid: 
via the Rate Support Grant, in the 
same way ihat primary and secondary 
education; is supported? 

It is not true that, if it had been done 
in this way, l.e.a.s would have refused 

fn mmt ihal.nkl!...!. . . .■ 


A taste of 
second-best 

Every year the ILEA’s drama inspec- 
tors publish ah interesting little list 
giving the estimated numbers of CSE, 
O and A level candidates studying 
each set play. The inspectors' aim is, to 
alert theatre companies and brbadcasr 
ters to the potential jrvenile public for 
any classic they miy put on, and thus 
to increase pupils’ chances of seeing 
their set texts brought to life. 

Apart : from ■ its usefulness to all ■ 
directly concerned, the list does in- 
cidentally fomish n valuable indica- 
tion of the way! the wind is btowing-or 
u6t blowing - through secondary 


259, while poor old Lear (149) takes 
terrible punishment from the bovver 
boots of Zlgger Zagger (247). 

It is ironical thnt the bovver-booted 
Edward Bond, despite his assiduous 
patronage of young ideologues at the 
Royal Court, only scrapes in at the 
bottom of the list with seven votes for 
The Sea. 

In some ways this list could be said 
to be mildly shocking. T S Eliot's 
mincing but once popular Murder in 
the Cathedral mayhave slid down to its 
right place (34), but what in the world 
are Ibsen {An Eriemy of the People), 
Wilde (The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest) and Chekov (The Seagull) doing 
even lower,? The greatest flowering of 
English theatre since Shakespeare is 
clearly woefully undervalued by to- 
day’s educators: School for Scandal 

flQ6L The Rrlanv* (Af>\ onrl VI. ~ 


Second opinion 


Mind the 

bath 

water 


I he Education Secretary's consul!* 
live pa pei on corporal punishment ha ; 
attracted so much attention, and not 
only in the educational press, that 
fascination with the subject is rapkflj : 
growing morbid. But opinions have j 
been invited, and I think many heads : 
would waul to make n number o( i 
points. 

The first is to do with practicability j 
Dncti mentation of parental wishes is ' 
going to Ire difficult when all circuital- ji. 
nnces like the importance of immedia- r 
cy, changes of mind, and even the !).- 
character of some of the pupils con-.: 
cerned, are taken into account. Oof 
occasion some children shouldn't take i 
part in games, but do. sit at the back#!- 
the class when they should be at the : ; 
front, are chivvied along to p raven 
against parents wishes. But caning is 
much more emotive than any of there, j 
Mistakes will lead tu very angry 
confrontations with parents. | 
More important than practical diffi- . 
cully is the whole question of equity. It : , 
seems to me highly likely that rather - 
than punish culprits' differently whei, 
they have been involved in thesamemis- 
demeanour, many - perhaps most-.! 
schools will abolish the sanctiu : 
altogether. While that will be popular 
with many people, including many 
heads, it will have been done not asasi 
matter of principle, but of expedienty, 1 
and there may, therefore, be a number ji 
of unforeseen consequences. ' 

It may he that an important market - 
lias been laid down by t lie suggestion.: 
tliut parents cun take a decision to j 
exempt individual pupils from the i 
general rules of the school. Normally j 
heads act in ben parentis , mu king pro 
fessional decisions about the childrea 
in their charge as necessary and. while 
aware of parents’ wishes in n general ■ 
sort of way. do not have to consult ■ 
rents individually on particular mut- 
ters. 

If parents can refuse one fonr 
of punishment, may they not, there- 
fore. refuse others? If dccisionson . 
punishment arc ineffective, what Rt>- j 
out those on school rules, on bounds, . 
uniform, attendance, homework, op- 
linns, course levels or indeed, any j 
aspect oF the running of schools? The (j 1 
consultative paper may have set a pre- 
cedent which could attack the iiltlmaK 
authority of the head, . 

Other countries do have systems of { 
l.c.a. regulations nnd governors' in- jj: ; 
strnctions with the head merely anj . 
interpreter, and built-in procedures, | ^ 
tribunals, and oil the machinery • 
democratic appeal. English schools iN 
rely almost entirely on the wisdom and V 
professional integrity of the head- [. 
teacher. ' ; ' 

There are few signs that people r, 
really want to change that. Would we J'.. 
welcome the indecision, argument - 
and endless delays which mighr be $a £ • 
unintended by-product of the Secret- « ^ 
ary of State's arrangements? ■ j 
Of course, it has been suggested \ 
that the real purpose is to do good W. j. 
stealth, abolishing corporal punish- 1. 

ment hv th»» hor*lr Hrfnr W(*ll. lit*. 
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College ‘chaplains’ recommended 


A report on a three-year research 
project on what sort of ministry the 
Church of England should exercise in 
the further education sector recom- 
mends the appointment of a part-time 
“chaplain” to each college. He also 


says the church's Board of Education 
should appoint o full-time officer to 
work in further education as it already 
has for schools and higher education. 

Authors of the report, the further 
education committee of the London 


diocese to which the research project 
was confined, have already recom- 
mended that salary and housing be 
provided for a full-time officer to 
work in the 22 further education 
colleges in the diocese. 


Mystery of 1982 ‘intruder’ among June O level papers 

Exam mix-up may cost 
girl place at college 


by Nick Wood 


A mother is claiming that a mix-up 
over exam papers could wreck her 
daughter's chance of a college place. 

Ms Anne Johnson says that her 
16-year-old daughter, Adeola, was 
given the wrong paper when she took 
her O level English literature exam at 
Islington Green school in North Lon- 
don in June. 

Adeola needs three O levels to 
pursue a theatre studies course at 
London's Kingsway Princeton col- 
lege, and Ms Johnson fears that she 
may not be admitted. 

She believes the slip-up happened- 
because the group of around 50 
youngsters taking the exam were told 
by the school to d ring their bags into 
the exam room and to return old exam 
papers and textbooks. Adeola, she 
says, must have been given a 1982 
paper by mistake when this year's 
papers were handed out. 

Adeola said: "I didn’t know it was a 

1982 paper. 1 just answered it. We are 
doing the same books - there were just 
slightly different questions about the 
characters." 

A spokesman for the Inner London 
Education Authority said it was a 
complete mystery how Adeola came 
to be given the wrong paper. Five 
teachers hod seen the chief invigilator 
open the sealed packets containing the 

1983 papers and, because candidates 
for GCE and CSE exams were in the 
same room the youngsters had been 
told to check they had right papers. 

The mistake enme to light some 
weeks later when the London GCE 
board discovered that one of the 
Islington Green candidates had 
answered .questions from a 1982 pap- 
er, the spokesman said. The school 
then found a 1982 paper among those 
returned by candidates at the end of 


Video library 
still ‘closed’ 

by Carolyn O’Grady 

The Inner London Education Author- 
ity's video library has been out of 
bounds to teachers for a year. The 
ILEA is still considering whether to 
charge them for hiring the 300 cas- 
settes. 

The authority Is replacing its film 
library with videos and paying hire 
fees to the publishers for use of their 
programmes. Yet not a single cassette 
has been lent out since the video library 
was established In September 1982. 

Tbe original problem was copyright. 
If any teacher copied the cassettes, the 
ILEA would aparentiy be legally re- 
sponsible. 

However, Malcolm ShlfHn, head of 
the ILEA Central Library Resource 
Service, says copyright Is no longer 
holding up distribution. The main 

brnhlom tiniii Ikn knnfllliiit Fno fnr 




Adeola Johnson . . . theatre studies 
course 

the exam. 

Ms Johnson is angry at the way the 
school, education authority and exam 
hoard have handled the incident. Her 
daughter was “imperiously sum- 
moned” to Islington Green a nfonth 
after taking the exam and there ac- 
cused of “panicking the night before 
and swotting up an old paper”, she 
said. 

Adeola denies she was ev6r given a 
1982 paper to help her with revision 
-and says that to mug it up would be 
stupid since it would be “throwing 
away the chance of a pass”. 

The ILEA spokesman said the 


Unfair dismissal awards 
withheld from teachers 


by Hilary Wiice 


Twp teachers, who were awarded 
several thousand pounds compensa- 
tion for unfair dismissal last autumn, 
have been unable to obtain the money 
from their employers. 

Both of the teachers were employed 
at the American Community, School, 
Cobham, Surrey. Mr Doug Johnson, 
former head : of English in. the senior 
school, was awarded- £1,436 by &n 
industrial tribunal last October. Ms 
Kit Stout, a music teacher, was 
awarded £3,290 by an industrial tri- 
bunal last November. 

But the school has said it is not the 
teachers' fcmployer. Their contracts 
were with a separate United States 
recruiting agency, which has no assets 
■in Britain from which to pay com- 


Croxteth parents 
set to register 
as independent 


by Biddy Passmore 


A slightly bewildered group of parents 
is now preparing to register Croxteth 
community comprehensive in Liver- 
pool as an independent school. 

The parents were sent a letter Iasi 


authority was “most dreadfully sorry” 
about what had happened. The books 
and old exam papers had been col- 
lected at the door of the exam room 
and piled up at the front, together with 
the children's bags, but it was most 
regrettable that they had been allowed 
into the room at all because “it did cast 
some doubt on how the mix-up 
occurred". 

In future, children would not be 
allowed to bring bags, books and old 
exam papers into exam rooms, and 
next year Mrs Elaine Dunford, district 
inspector for Islington, would be pre- 
sent when the seal was broken on 
exam packets at the school. 

Mrs Dunford had also offered to 
intercede on Adeola’s behalf if she 
does not get the grades she needs for 
her college place. 

The spokesman added that Adeola 
had been given the chance of resitting 
the exam, with new questions special- 
ly drawn up by the board, either at the 
school with the headmistress invigilat- 
ing or at Kingsway Princeton, but Ms 1 
Johnson had rejected the offer. 

Ms Johnson said her duughtcr was 
so upset about what had happened 
thnt “she didn't want to go near the 
place”. She would only agree to a new 
exam for Adeola if it was held on 
neutral territory before the beginning 
of next term. 

Mr Alan Stephenson, secretary of 
the London • GCE board, said 
Adeola’s script would not be assessed 
because she had answered the wrong 
exam paper. 

She nad been offered the chance of 
sitting the 1983 paper, but had. re- 
fused; She was now being given (he 
chance of taking the January 1984 
English literature paper free of 
charge. 


week by Mr Roger Morgan, Registrar 
of Independent Schools at the Depart- with six forms of entry 
ment of Education and Science, tell- 


Secretary that he should reverse his 
earlier decision to close the school. 

Liverpool's ruling Labour group is 
committed to reorganizing the city's 
half-empty secondary schools into 1 1- 


ine them they were now running an 
independent school and must register 
it os such. He enclosed an application 
form. 

Mr Phil Knibb, chairman of the 
Croxteth Community Action Com- 
mittee, said this week; “It's a conlru- 


18, community-based comprehensives 
with six forms of entry (180 pupils a 
year). But it may prove impossible to 


diction of what wc'rc trying to achieve 
- a community neighbourhood com- 
prehensive. But, seeing it'll be 


another 12 months before wc can be 
reintegrated into the state system by 
Liverpool, we’ve got to do it." 

There might be some delay in 
returning the form, he said, as the 
parents were not yet in a position to 
tell the DES what teachers the school 
would have next term. In order to 
achieve final registration, a school has 
to satisfy the department it is provid- 
ing “efficient and suitable instruction" 
and that its premises are adequate and 
properly equipped. 

Meanwhile, the parents face the 
daunting task of raising the money 
needed to keep the school going for 
another year. The city's education 
authority bus estimated it would cost 
about £300, UUl) to run Croxteth as an 
ordinary maintained school and has 
promised to pay up to half of that 
through a trust fund. 

The new arrangements are seen as 
strictly temporary by the parents and 
the city’s new Labour leaders, who 
passed a resolution in June promising 
to bring Croxteth school back into the 
maintained system. Tts closure was 
approved by Sir Keith Joseph in 
November 1981 and it has already 
been running on community support 
for a full year. 

The problem now, however, is to 
devise a reorganization scheme that 
would guarantee Croxteth enough 
pupils to .convince „tlie Education 


achieve that size at Croxteth. There 
were only 1 59 pupils at the end of last 
term and, although Mr Knibb hopes 
that more than 200 will turn up in 
September, future numbers are un- 
likely to rise much in (his ravaged and 
isolated part of the city. 

# Liverpool education authority this 
week agreed to implement the dis- 
putes procedure as the next stage in a 
row with the National Association of 
Hend Teachers which began last 
March, Bert Lodge writes. 

This follows a letter last week to the 
city’s chief executive, Mr Alfred 
Slocks, in which Mr David Hart, 
general secretary of the NAHT, 
threatened to report the authority to 
the Ombudsman for maladministra- 
tion (TES August 5). 

The ground for this, claimed Mr 
Hart, was the failure of Mr Kenneth 
Antcliffe, director of education, to 
answer five letters written since May 
announcing the union intended to 
invoke the grievance procedure and 
requesting a copy of it. 

The dispute is over NAHT mem- 
bers who were appointed heads-desig- 
natc last year over 15 new schools due 
to open in September os a result of 
re organization of Catholic schooling. 
The union is insisting they should be 
paid the salary rate applicable to their 
new school from last January 1. 

0 A round-the-clock vigil is being 
mounted by parents, of a Harrington 
primary school to prevent it from 
dosing its doors to pupils next term, 
Richard Garner writes. 

About 30 patents at the school in' 
Toxteth appeared to have won the 
. first stage of their battle this week 
when city council leaders voiced opti- 
mism that the school had been granted 
a reprieve from the axe for a year. 


the two teachers had originally been 
employed by the British company, but 
had been given the option of transfer- 
ring to contracts with the foundation. 

This allowed them to pay consider- 


ably less tax, and “they could not have 
their cake and eat it" by then claiming 
rights under British legislation, he 
added; But British employment law 
sa$ ' that anyone ' employed in this 
country for a long period is protected 
from unfair dismissal. 

Mr Speed said that the school had a 
service contract with the foundation, 
which supplied about 60 to 75 per cent 
of the scnool’s teachers. The teachers 
were paid in sterling,- in this country, 
but he had no knowledge of any 
British bank accounts held by the 



FROM HERE TO ETERNITY? 

Afraid not. 

• Con/rory fo popular belief a Gfroen 
2CV will eventually run out of petrol. 

However, for 2CV owners who may 
have forgotten, the petrol filler cap is located 
on the driver’s side reatwing. 
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The hand the HMb are playing 
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Second opinion J 

Mind the 
bath 
water 


A fter j it'd six months, the pile of published HMI 
reports is already over n foul high. The reports 
have allowed armchair tourists to explore the 
highways and byways of uur education system 
in astonishing detail, reading about staffing, 
teaching and resources in places such as a burst nl, a 
tiny stage school, and a struggling polytechnic 
department, us well ns in many more ordinary 
primaries ami secondaries. 

The new policy- tu-publish does not only expose 
tEte schools. Local authorities arc - or should he - 
put nil the spot. And HMI is out in the open, fair 
game for public mid professional criticism of their 
methods ami values. 

Since the big primary and secondary reports, 
ElMi's main concerns have been dear, and the 
succession of individual reports lias underlined 
them. In primaries, they want a broad and balanced 
curriculum, professionally planned - "progression" 
is the great catchword. They dislike loo many 
texlhuok exercises for English and mathematics and 
want plenty of oral and exploratory work in history, 
geography, art mid craft, science, and so on. They 
call for a rather more specialist approach by 
teachers, and clear guidelines for all the main 
curriculum ureas. 

Reports of individual primaries Imvc highlighted 
the luck of serious curriculum planning. They have 
also revealed new worries, particularly, the admis- 
sion of rising fives into some schools that do not have 
appropriate resources and teaching methods for 
them. 

At secondary level, tilings become much more 
complex, but again HMI doubts the value nf so much 
routine chalk and talk - “didactic teaching" is the 
catchword here. They want students in all subjects to 
have more chance to explore mid investigate and 
talk. They call for a balanced curriculum in the Inst 
two compulsory years, and due attention to general 
and social education. 

At sixth form level, they show up the lack of 
interesting and appropriate courses for the growing 
army of non-academic sixth formers in many 
schools, and the inexcusable failure to inform 
lb- year olds of the full range of courses and colleges 
available in some places. 

The reports have pinpointed the shortcomings of 
assessment procedures in many schools, and the bad 
effects of a rigid pastoral / academic divide in some. 
But most important, they have publicly documented 
difficulties many schools face - decaying buildings, 



Limitations of “didactic teaching” pointed out 



Outgoing senior chief Inspector Sheila Browne and 
her successor Eric Bolton 

staff cuts and uncertainties caused by falling or 
fluctuating rolls (mitigated by the policies of sonic 
authorities, but by no means all), and on occasion, 
serious shortages nf resources. 

In its nnnual spening surveys, the Inspectorate has 
avoided. making simplistic links between the level of 
resources and the level of standards. But it is clear 
that in some individual schools, extra spending is 
needed to jack-up standards. 

The reports have highlighted the need for well- 
focussed in-service training, when many staff are 
stuck without much chance of promotion or change. 
And they have provided detailed evidence of the 
failure to promote women to higher scale posts in 
several co- educational comprehend ves. 

The clarity of the picture that has been develop- 
ing. and the mass of detail in it. says a lot for the 
systematic procedures of HMI - procedures that are 
praised by the heads reported on page 7. But the 


heads' reservations ahum HMl's methods are also 
interesting. 

It is probably inevitable that the inspect ions seem 
“rush jobs” to the schools, even when they alluw ten 
some 400 hours of inspecting in big secondaries. 
The fact that inspection is crammed into one week 
helps to give staff the impression that HMI is not 
seeing the full range of their work. I inferences 
between verbal mul written repot ts arc also pretty 
inevitable, though HMIs fail to deliver the goods if 
they tone down written criticisms so much that the 
staff concerned can choose to ignore them. 

The serious complaint is that the careful subject- 
based inspections can somehow ignore or devalue 
some major concerns of schools. HMl's failure to 
report on the community activities of two or three 
schools is the most glaring example. But according 
to heads mure nebulous, but crucial aims, such as 
promoting the self-confidence of all pupils, in 
getting specialist staff to lake a more global 
approach to the curriculum, and its impact on 
individual pupils, get devalued or buried in the 
detailed reports on the performance of subject 
departments. 

This criticism becomes more important when you 
realise that the vust majority of sccutulay schools 
that so far have received warm praise from HMI 
have been operating in fairly easy conditions with 
stable, often suburban, intakes. The one school that 
set out to do something a hit different for a highly 
disadvantaged population, Made ley Court, was 
taken sharply to task for its decision not to provide 
properly differentiated specialist subject teaching 
for its younger pupils. 

The major bene Hi of published reports is that 
these issues can he discussed in the light of 
accumulating evidence. HMIs. as well as politicians 
and the public are making very complex demands on 
the school. If one side-effort of the mainly subject - 
based approach is to district teachers from wider 
problems and lead them to concentrate mainly on 
improvements over a narrow and specialist front 
(and there is a danger nf this, even in primaries), it 
would be more than u pity. 

We will have to wail until the nut inn n to see bow 
the Inspectors view the issues raised by its fiisl six 
mouths of published reports. Meanwhile , the biggest 
question the reports raise is how heads and staff can 
be given the kind of resources, in-service (mining and 
back-up they need lo tackle the problems exposed by 
the findings. 


Who pays 
the piper 

The latest expression of anxiety on the 
part of one of the local authority 
associations about the cost of provid- 
ing for the Youth Training Scheme 
(page 10) concerned the payment for 
Mode. B2 - that is college-based - 
projects. The Manpower Services 
Commission . it secinS, bus been doing 
deals with some l.c.a.s at rates below 
those which the Association of County 
Councils think should be the norm, 
and a letter has gone out to county 
chief executives, alerting them lo the 
danger that they may be short- 
changed. 

Two points arise: the first concerns 
the lateness of the hour. The YTS. 
formally, starts next month. The rela- 
tionship between the colleges and the 
MSC has ulrendy deteriorated be- 
cause the commission lias been reluc- 
tant to give much encouragement to 
college-based arrangements. For 
financial (and also ideological) 
reasons there is a strong official pre- 
ference for Mode A, employer-man- 
aged, schemes. 

It is certainly disturbing to find thal 
the financial terms on which colleges 
are to mount their own schemes are 
alfll rth'sartlfedfrfib ftcWMtf to 
Jhore ari; thtf'eleiKcntt ofra Mtoutder^ 


ing row between the MSC and the 
local authorities which could have 
lasting consequences. 

The second point needs no labour- 
ing. It would also be a great simpler if 
the local authorities (and the DES) 
had accepted that running courses for 
under 19s (both "training" and “educa- 
tion”) was a part of the normal job of a 
college of FE, paid for uut of rates and 
taxes like the rest of education for 
young people. Why should there be 
any fees to pay at all in respect of the 
off-the-job courses provided .in col- 
leges for the YTS? Why should not the 
Government's contribution be paid 
via the Rate Support Grant, in the 
same way that primary nnd secondary 
education is supported? 

It is not true that, if it bad been done 
in this way, l.e.a.s would have refused 
lo meet their obligations: there are no 
legitimate grounds for saying the 
money had to go through the MSC 
because the authorities would other- 
wise have spent it on sweets. The MSC 
has hastened to pay directly and in the 
case of many YOP projects, the l.e.n.s 
and the colleges have probably made a 
profit. It was worth the MSCs while 
to he generous to establish a firm 
payers’ grip on the pipers’ tune: this is 
all about the control of an important 
part of the FE curriculum which the 
local education authorities have sur- 
rendered in return for MSC gold. The 
latest storm, in a ten-cup is part of the 
C6^rfrt>h^ , '>hfch '4$ 'gtiWotitlfes 


A taste of 
second-best 


Every year the I LEA's drama inspec- 
tors publish an interesting little list 
giving the estimated numbers of CSE, 
O and A level candidates studying 
each set play. The inspectors' aim is to 
alert theatre cou-panies und broadcasr 
tersto the potential j eve nile public for 
any classic they mUy put on, and thus 
to increase pupils’ chances of seeing 
(heir set texts brought to life. 

Apart from its usefulness to all 
directly concerned, the list does in- 
cidentally furnish a valuable indica- 
tion of the way the wind is blowing - or 
not blowing - through secondary 
school English departmental thinking. 

Guess what comes out top of the 
poll? A Taste of Honey, to be studied 
by a staggering 5,241 candidates, 
easily Leading its more predictable 
runner-up our old friend Macbeth 
(4.233 candidates). Next comes 
Pygmalion (3,135) and in fourth place 
Romeo and Juliet (2,459). Then A 
View from the Bridge (2,015), The 
Heiress (1,963 - but who was she?) 
and only then Twelfth Night (1,569) 
and that wonderful standby The 
Crucible { 1,327). 

Hamlet is narrowly outstripped by 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle (848 and 
882 respectively), Hobson's Chbfct 


259, while pour old Lear ( 149) takes 
terrible punishment from the luivver 
hoots of Zinger Zagger (2-17). 

It is ironical that (lie hnwcr-inmtuil 
Edward Bund, despite his assiduous 
patronage of young ideologues at the 
Royal Court, only scrapes in at the 
bnttnm of the list willi seven votes fur 
The Sea. 

In some ways this list could he said 
to he mildly shocking. T S Eliot’s 
mincing hut once popular Murder in 
the Cathedral may have slid down to its 
right place (34), hut what in the world 
are Ibsen (An Enemy of the People), 
Wilde ( The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest) and Chekov (77ie Seagull) doing 
even lower,? The greatest flowering of 
English theatre since Shakespeare is 
clearly woefully undervalued by to- 
day’s educators: School for Scandal 
(106), The Relapse (46) and She 
Stoops to Conquer (no longer - a mere 
28). 

"... Relevant to today’s 
kids . . one can hear the earnest 
justifications for peddling suh-literu- 
ture, but with the accessible riches on 
offer there is still no excuse for it. 

ooommmmmdtt 


“She has been following n perfectly 
normal life, going to school and joining 
in games, sports nnd swimming”. 
Mother of 15-yenr-old Rotherham 
school girl who gave birth to a baby 
school trip to France, quoted 


1 lie i’lhitMiion Secretary's cunsulij 
live papvi i Micmpoi.il punishment hi, 
•itiracti'il so much attention, and ga 
only in the educational press, ihj 
fascination with the subject is rapA 
growing morbid, iiui opinions hut 
been invited, and I think many head) 
would want to make a number «! 

points. 

I he In si is in do with practicability 
Documentation id paternal wishes ' \ 
going lo be ditticuh when nil circumu 
antes like the im[« » lance of immedia- 
cy. changes ol mind, mid even to 
clliiiacl ci of Mime of the pupils con- 
cerned. nic taken into account. 0i‘ 
occasion some children shouldn't lab 
pail in games, hut do. sit at the hacicf 
the class when they should be ante 
front, are chivvied along to praym. 
against parents wishes. But catlings 
much more emotive than any ufihw 
Mistakes will lead to very ;ingr> 
conhonlaliuiis with parents. 

Moie important than practical dift 
cully is the whole ipiestionofequiiy.il 
seems to me highly likely that rollw 
than punish culprits' differently whe 
they have been involved in thesamemfr: 
dcmcnnuui. many - perhaps most- 
schools will aholish the sanclwt 
altogether. While thal will be pnpulu 
with many people, including mini 
heads, it will have been done noiassi 
matter of principle, hut of expediency, 
and there may. therclore, he a numbci 
of unforeseen oui sequences. 

It may be that an important marker 
has been laid down by the suggestion 
that parents can lake a decision » 
exempt individual pupils from to 
genual rules ol the school. Normal!) 
heads act in loco parentis, makings 
fessional decisions about the chilthe’ 
in their charge as necessary' and, 
aware of parents' wishes in it gcw nl 
sort of way, do not have to consult p*. 
lenls individually on particular nuL 
leis. 

If parents can refuse one fo™ 
of punishment . may they nut. il** 
foie, refuse other. s'? If decision* 
punishment are inelleclive, wliatwy 
out those on school ink's, on biMinw- 
uniform, attendance, homework . V 
lions, com sc levels or indeed,*!' 
aspect ol the uinniugof schools i Ip . 
ci uisii 1 1 at i vc pnpe r may have set 
cedent which could attack the idling 
auliiorityof the head. •' 

( It her countries do have sysiciw 
l.e.u. regulations ami governors & 
sli net ions with the head merely 
interpreter, and built-in prnceu** 
tribunals, and all the machin e^ v 
democratic appeal. English sew* 
roly almost entirely on the wisui>W“J 
professional integrity of the It® 9 
teacher. 

There are few signs that Pfr 
really want to change thut. WuuW 
welcome the indecision. ar S u /^, 
and endless delays which mighf « 
unintended by-product of lh«? 
ary of State's arrangements? , 

Of course, it has been sugg^* 
that the real purpose is to do gw» • 
stealth, abolishing corporal 1 
inent by the back door. Well; , 
Education Secretary has 
more than many others in his r 
about way. as TVEI, YTS. 
grants, 16-plus, amply testify, bu 
important to consider the P ■ 
consequences of the b, 
approach, as well as I he act i . 

Sir Keith says that he has am. 
regard for heads; it might he be 
to undermine their authority , 
thnu ho has to, and lo face the p« 
of corporal punishment openly- 

Peter S gfe 

Peter Snape is headmaster of **• 
Edward VI School. Tomes 
arv designate of the Secondary 
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College ‘chaplains’ recommended 


A report on a three-year research 
project on what sort of ministry the 
Church of England should exercise in 
the further education sector recom- 
mends the appointment of a part-time 
“chaplain" to each college. He also 


says the church's Board of Education 
should appoint a full-time officer to 
work in further education as it already 
has for schools and higher education. 

Authors of the report, the further 
education committee of the London 


diocese lo which the research project 
was confined, have already recom- 
mended that salary and housing be 
provided for a full-time officer to 
work in the 22 further education 
colleges in the diocese. 


Mystery of 1982 'intruder' among June O level papers 

Exam mix-up may cost 
girl place at college 


by Nick Wood 


A mother is claiming that a mix-up 
over exam papers could wreck her 
daughter's chance of a college place. 

Ms Anne Johnson says that her 
1 6- year-old daughter. Adeola, was 
given the wrong paper when she took 
her 0 level English literature exam at 
Islington Green school in North Lon- 
don in June. 

Adeola needs three O levels to 
pursue a theatre studies course at 
London’s Kingsway Princeton col- 
lege, and Ms Johnson fears that she 
may not be admitted. 

She believes the slip-up happened 
because the group of around 5tl 
youngsters taking the exam were told 
by the school to oring their hags into 
the exam room and lo return old exam 
papers and textbooks. Adeola. she 
suys. ntusi have been given a 1982 
paper hy mistake when this year's 
papers were handed out. 

Adeola said: “I didn't know it was a 

1982 paper. I just answered it. We arc 
doing the same hooks - there were just 
slightly different questions about the 

characters.” 

A spokesman for the Inner London 
Education Authority said ii was a 
complete mystery how Adeola came 
to be given the wrong paper. Five 
teachers hud seen the chief invigilator 
open the sealed packets containing the 

1983 papers and. because candidates 


for GCE and CSE exams were in the 
same room the youngsters had been 
told to check they hud right papers. 

The mistake came lo light some 
weeks later when the London GCE 
board discovered that one of the 
Islington Green candidates had 
answered questions from 3 1982 pap- 
er, the spokesman said. The school 
then found a 1982 paper among those 
returned by candidates at the end of 

Video library 
still ‘closed’ 

by Carolyn O'Grady 

The Inner London Education Author- 
ity’s video library has been oul of 
bounds to teachers for a year. The 
ILEA is still considering whether to 
charge them for hiring the 300 cas- 
settes. 

The authority Is replacing Its film 
library with videos and paying hire 
fees to the publishers for use of their 
programmes. Yet not a single cassette 
has been lent oul since the video library 
was established in September 1982. 

The original problem was copyright. 
If any teacher copied the cassettes, the 
ILEA would aparently be legally re- 
sponsible. 

However, Malcolm Shifrin, head of 
the ILEA Central Library Resource 
Service, says copyright is no longer 
holding up distribution. The main 
problem now Is the handling fee for 
teachers. 



Adeola Johnson . . . theatre studies 

course 

the exam. 

Ms Johnson is angry at the way the 
school, education authority and exam 
board have bundled the incident. Her 
daughter was “imperiously sum- 
moned" to Islington Green u month 
after taking the exam and there ac- 
cused of “panicking the night before 
and swotting up an old paper", she 
said. 

Adeola denies she was ever given a 
1982 paper to help her with revision 
and says that to mug it up would be 
stupid since it would be "throwing 
away the chance of a pass". 

The ILEA spokesman said the 


authority was “most dreadfully sorry” 
about what had happened. The books 
nnd old exam papers had been col- 
lected at the door of the exam room 
and piled up at the front, together with 
the children's bags, hut it was most 
regrettable (hat they had been nlluwcd 
into the room at all because “it did cast 
some doubt on how the mix-up 
occurred". 

In future, children would not he 
allowed to bring hags, hooks and old 
exam papers into exam rooms, nnd 
next year Mrs Elaine Dunford, district 
inspector for Islington, would be pre- 
sent when the seal was broken nn 
exam packets nl the school. 

Mrs Dunford had ulsu offered to 
intercede on Adeola’s behalf if she | 
does not gel the grades she needs for 
her college place. 

The spokesman added that Adeola 
had been given the chance of resitting 
the exam, with new questions special- 
ly drawn up by the board, either at the 
school with the headmistress invigilat- 
ing or at Kingsway Princeton, but Ms 
Johnson had rejected the offer. 

Ms Johnson said her daughter was 
so upset about what had happened 
thal "she didn't want lo go near the 
place". She would only agree in a new 
exam for Adeola if it was held on 
neutral territory before the beginning 
of next term. 

Mr Alan Stephenson, secretary of 
the London GCE board, said 
Adeola's script would not be assessed 
because she nad answered the wrong 
exam paper. 

She had been offered the chance of 
sitting the 1983 paper, but had re- 
fused; She was now being given the 
chance of taking the January 1984 
English literature paper free of 
charge. 


Unfair dismissal awards 
withheld from teachers 


by Hilary Wilce 


Closure threat 

Birmingham schools are likely to be 
closed sporadically next term by selec- 
tive industrial action. This follows a 
decision by the 12,500-strong city 
council branch of the National Union 
of Public Employees to support strike 
action over the authority's plans to put 
school cleaning services-in the hands 
of private contractors. 

A contract for cleaning 62 Birming- 
ham schools from September has been 
awarded to a private firm called 
Servisystem. And tenders have now 
been received for the job of cleaning 
the rest of the city’s 500 schools. 


Two teachers, who were awarded 
several thousand pounds compensa- 
tion for unfair dismissal last autumn, 
have been unable lo obtain the money 
from their employers. 

Both of the teachers were employed 
at the American Community School, 
Cobham, Surrey. Mr Doug Johnson, 
former head of English in the senior 
school, was awarded £1.436 by an 
industrial tribunal last October. Ms 
Kit Stout, a music teacher, was 
awarded £3,290 by an industrial tri- 
bunal last November. 

But the school has said it is not the 
teachers' employer. Their contracts 
were with a separate United States 
recruiting agency, which has no assets 
in Britain from which to pay com- 
pensation. . . _ 

The agency, the American Com- 
munity School Foundation, Inc, was 


set to register 
as mdenenden 


by Biddy Passmore 


Ul IIK ISBMIVI* . 

address given is only an accommoda- 
tion address. , . .. 

If assets could be traced m the 
United States it would be possible, 
although expensive, to transfer the 
tribunal judgments there and so exact 
payment from the company. 

The Cobham school is registered 
along with a Middlesex school as a 
British company, the American Com- 
munity School Ltd. 

The school’s owner and academic 
director, Mr Gordon Speed, said thut 


A slightly bewildered group of parents 
is now preparing to register Croxteth 
community comprehensive in Liver- 
pool ns an independent school. 

The parents were sent a letter lust 
week by Mr Roger Morgan, Registrar 
of Independent Schools at (he Depart- 
ment of Educntion and Science, tell- 
ing them they were now running an 
independent school and must register 
ii as such, hie enclosed an application 
form. 

Mr Phil Knihli. chairman nf the 
Croxteth Community Action Com- 
mittee , said this week: “It’s u contra- 
diction of whtil we’re trying lt> achieve 
- a community neighbourhood com- 
prehensive. But, seeing it’ll he 
another 12 months before we can be 
reintegrated into the state system hy 
Liverpool, we’ve got to do it." 

There might Ik* some delay in 
reluming the form, he said, as the 
parents were not yet in a position to 
tell the DES what touchers the school 
would have next term. In order to 
achieve final registration, a school has 
to satisfy the department it is provid- 
ing “efficient anu suitable instruction” 
und that its premises are adequate and 
properly equipped. 

Meanwhile, the parents face the 
daunting task of raising the nmuey 
needed to keep the school going for 
another year. The city’s education 
authority has estimated it would cost 
about £.hiii,inilt to run Croxteth as an 
ordinary maintained school and has 
promised to pay up to half of that 
through a trust fund. 

The new arrangements are seen as 
strictly temporary by the parents and 
the city's new Labour leaders, who 
passed a resolution in June promising 
to bring Croxteth school back into the 
maintained system. Its closure was 
approved by Sir Keith Joseph in 
November 1981 and it has already 
been running on community support 
for a full year. 

The problem now, however, is to 
devise a reorganization scheme that 
would guarantee Croxteth enough 
pupils lo convince the Education 


Secretary that he should reverse his 
earlier decision to close the school. I 
Liverpool's ruling Labour group is 
committed to reorganizing the city's 
half-empty secondary schools into 1 1- 
18, community-bused comprehensives 
with six forms of entry (180 pupils a 
year). But it may prove impossible Co 
nchieve that size at Croxteth. There 
were only 159 pupils nl Hie end nf last 
term and, although Mr Knihb hopes 
that more than 2U(l will turn up in 
September, future numbers are un- 
likely to rise much in this ravaged und 
isolated part of (he city. 

# Liverpool education authority this 
week agreed to implement the dis- 
putes procedure as the next stage in a 
row with the National Association nf 
Head Teachers which began last 
March. Ben Lodge writes. 

This follows a letter last week (a the 
city’s chief executive, Mr Alfred 
Stocks, in which Mr David Hart, 
general secretary of the NAHT, 
threatened lo report the authority to 
the Ombudsman for maladministra- 
tion ( TES August 5). 

The ground for this, claimed Mr 
Han. was the 1 ail are of Mr Kenneth 
Autcliffc, director of education, to 
answer five letters written since May I 
announcing the union intended to | 
invoke the grievance procedure and | 
re line sting a copy of it. 

The dispute is" over NAHT mem- 
bers who were appointed heads-desig- 
nutc last year over 15 new schools due 
to open in September as a result of 
reorganization id Catholic schooling. 
The union is insisting they should he 
L paid the salary rate applicable to their 
i new school from last January 1, 
j • A round-the-clock vigil is being 
* mounted by parents of a Harrington 
► primary school to prevent It from 
dosing its doors to pupils next term, 
Richard Garner writes. 

About 30 parents at the school in 
Toxteth appeared to have won the 
. first stage of their battle this week 
when city council leaders voiced opti- 
mism that the school had been granted 
a reprieve from the axe for a yeni. 
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the two teachers had originally been 
employed by the British company, but 
had been given the option of transfer- 
ring to contracts with the foundation. 

This allowed them to pay consider- 
ably less tax, and “they could not have 
their cake and eat it" by then claiming 
rights under British legislation, he 
added. But British employment law 
says that ahyone employed in this 
country for a long period is protected 
from unfair dismissal. 

Mr Speed said that the school had a 
service contract with the foundation, 
which supplied about 60 to 75 per cent 
of the scnool’s teachers. The teachers 
were paid in sterling, in this country, 
but he had no knowledge of any 
British bank accounts held by the 
foundation. 

Mr Speed said that the school would 
be terminating its contract with the 
foundution because tax law changes i n 
the United States had made it a less 
advantageous arrangement. 

Meanwhile the tnx man has told Ms 
Stout that she was not eligible for the 
tax concession she enjoyed as an 
employee of the foundation because 
she was “substantially employed” by 
the American school in England, and 
the Inland Revenue is now investigat- 
ing the affairs of the foundation. 

The school is accredited with tne 
European Council of International 
Schools, which said this week it was 
disturbed to hear of the problems that 
had arisen. 
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“ ducation," said Plato “is. 
Ij first given through Apollo 
■ 1 and the Muses. Perhaps. 
m J it was easier to say so - to 
believe so - in fourth century Athens. 

. After all, though the human brain had 
evolved to its present size some 
250.000 years earlier, it was only in the 
previous two or three millennia, with 
the development of language, that 
logical thinking had become possible 
with the left brain. 

But if Western philosophy since lias 
been footnotes to Plato, Western 
education has so neglected the Muses 
that references to them have sounded 
like no more than faint exhortations 
from the touchline. Can we pretend 
that we in this country have progres- 
sed all that far from the Utilitarianism 
satirized in Hard Timej? 

Dr Patrick Nuttgens reminds us in 
Learning to some purpose that 1917 
was an unhappy milestone in English 
education: the year that the Govern- 


ed ucation: the year that the Govern- 
ment entrusted universities with re- 
sponsibility for school examinations, 
rive years later the Board of Educa- 
tion felt called upon to decree that 
“aesthetic subjects should occupy a 
minimum of five periods a week . 

In 193S the Spcns Report could sny: 
"Didacticism is still over-weighted in 
competition with originating activity 4 '. 
In 1959 Crowther urged that the 
"oilier tradition or artistic or creative 
education" should be as responsible a 
part of education as “the largely 
analytical tradition of the schools’'. 

Despite the exhortations of Plow- 
den (1967) - especially of sections 676 
to 6S5 - the need to exhort has 
continued, notably in the 1980 Design 
Council Report and the 1982 Gul- 
benkian Report. But who is now 
winning, Sissy Jupc or Bitzcr? The 
race is critical. When left-brain clever- 
ness has brought us to the brink of 
destroying all, there is perhaps just 
time to regain our balance, that syner- 
gy of left and right brain which could 
make us more capable of practising 
Plato's science of right choice. 

Three years ago in The TES Liz 
Heron reported the fears of “a .well 
known educational publisher" wh« 
said: “ft is generally admitted that 
conservatism is 'in the air’ with severe 
financial constraints coupled with the 
echoes of the Great Debate and the 
Black Papers . . . There is a decided 
move away from creativity and back to 
traditional methods in primary pub- 
lishing; at secondary level there is a 
heavy concentration on core subjects, 
a Virtual halt in poetry anthologies 
(hardly anyone is buying them these 

- 'Among the eight aims expressed in 
Shirley Williams’s Green Paper, that 
grudging reference to the importance 
of giving, pupils “the ability to apply 
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. t Butnow often Is even that 
modest aim incorporated within a core 
curriculum? Apart from the Statutory 
religious education and - two cheers 
for Juvenal, >. physical education, 
"core” seem* largely to imply the 3 Rs 
in their narrowest definition. Where- 
by hangs Male. : . .. vy 
When 'the distressinriy-overworkeil 
aphorism whs first' coined iat. a City 
dinner in lS07^.il.seems Hkely that the 
Inclusion of /tiling and Arithmetic was 





Reviving the Muses 


unconscious humour on the part of its 
author, Sir William Curtis, MP, who 
was himself illiterate. But, according 
to Professor Bruce Archer, Sir Wil- 
liam was probably misquoting an 
earlier aphorism in which the 3 Rs 
were defined as: 

1 reading and writing; 

2 reckoning and figuring; and 

3 wroughting (ns in wrought iron) and 
wriehtmg (rs In shipwright). 

The output of the third R, as so 
defined, fills our museums add galler- 
ies, equips our homes, constitutes the 
man-made habitat, and once, in hap- 
pier times, drove the economic 
machine. We neglect it at our peril 
when the problems of today should 
require of cabinet ministers no less 
than cabinet-makers a degree of com- 
petence in the making-and-doing cul- 
ture.- 

And yet is it not significant that 
when such as I attempt to rehabilitate 
the Muses we all too easily fall back on 
such Utilitnrlan argument I "Fine art", 
said Shaw; giving a modem twist to 
Plato, "is the only teacher except 
torture”. Yet even the Design Council 
(in company, with Her Majesty’s In- 
spectorate and,' of coure, the Man- 


power Services Commission) omits 
the letter A for Art from the . now 
fashi6uable. ,, CDT 5, . . . 


. So let us, more confidently, fall 
.back oh Sir Herbert Read Who; during 
one of the darker periods of the 
Second World, Wary reminded readera | 
of Education' through Artof E M 
Forster's ''the importance qf sensation ! 


Timothy Rogers 
argues that teachers 
cannot stand aside 
in what he calls ‘the 
creative crisis of 
adolescence’ 

in an age which practises brutality and 
recommends ideals”. 

In that seminal work Read builds up 
a theory which “attempts to show that 
if in the upbringing of our children we 
preserved ... the vividness of their 
sensations, we might succeed in relat- 
ing action to feeling, and even reality 
to our ideals.” ■, 

Die “vividness of their sensations” 
is what. I. hoped to capture in Those 
First Affections (J979), an anthology 
of poems composed by children be- 
tween the ages of two and eight. 

A free life is like flying. • 

' A magic Wind gently If ts your 
■■ • : V ’i . . ■ heart 

• Lite a pair of wings that let you 

• • glide in freedom. 

•• Die above lines are by an eight- 
year-old. When, some 30 years ago, I 
began my collection, I did not set an 
age limit on it - that was determined 
by what I fotfnd to be a remarkable 
falling-off after the age of eight: Time 
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and time again young poets seemed to 
stop writing well as a consequence of 
school. One mother said of her daugh- 
ter: "When she was at junior school 
the teachers made too many com- 
ments on her poetry, and she turned it 
out like a sausage machine." 

But not all teachers stifle the im- 
agination. In my introduction 1 tried 
;to summarize the experience and 
practice of those rare teachers who 
manage to create the conditions in 
which children may continue writing 
poetry. One of them, Marjorie 
Haurd, suggested that a teacher 
should “bring into a whole the realities 
and desires, thoughts and phantasies, 
' rebellions and submissions, goqd and 
bad, in the material before him." . 

Tp do this requires something of 
Wordsworth’s “wise passiveness* or 
Keats’s “diligent indolence” and 
“negative capability". The teacher 
must practise “the technique of know- 
ingand yet appearing not to know.” 

This technique, as (understand it, is 
akin to the “assimilation-accommoda- 
tion” balance which Piaget sees as 
characteristic of rational Intellectual 
structures, and which Robert H Wit- 
kin in his interesting book of that 
name sees as characteristic of The 
Intelligence of Feeling. "If control of 
the medium is achieved by rules, there 
is excess of accommodation over assi- 
milation; at the other extreme of 
completely free expression, there Is 
excess' of assimilation over accom- 
modation." 

What is needed is a process of 
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keeping the two in equilibrium, some- 
thing which Wilkin calls “reflexive 
control of the medium"”. Poetry for 
the very young child is the expression 
of instinctive insight; it is summoned 
from the vnst deep. It cannot be 
taught, indeed it ennnot even be 
summoned; it may only be permitted 
But in the creative crisis of adolesc^ 
ence the teacher ennnot stand aside 
As Malcolm Ross li.is said, it is “vitii 
for the teacher to slay with the 
adolescent as he swings now this wav, 
now that . . . stay with him and noi 
endorse either 'fixing' (withdrawal of 
commitment) or 'faking' (a spurious 
conformity to ready-made solutions to 
his problems).” which is yet another 
aspect of the balancing act of teaching. 

At this point I should like to 
mention briefly the activities of Bot- 
worth College. At Bosworth drama 
and foundation design are long estab- 
lished ingredients ofa core curriculum 
for all 14 to 16-year-olds. We enjoyed 
the company for two years of a 
Gulbenkian pairiter-in-residencc; we 
hope to be welcoming shortly an Am 
Council poet-in-residence. One of our 
drama studios is the venue for about a 
dozen professional performances a 
year (and of course many of our own); 
the Bosworth Gallery, a former cloak- 
room, has continuous exhibitions both 
of professional and student work. 
We have recently held the fourth 
biennial Bosworth Festival, and site 
now preparing for the fifth. We live in 
an age when calls for accountability 
seem to have supplanted belief in Ibc 
eternal verities - concern for “the 
price of everything and the value of 
nothing” - and when parents, no less 
than their children, are anxious about 
qualifications and employment pros- 
pects. And so it was more from a wish 
to reassure than to boast I hnve been 
able to tell them that, in the past four 
years, Bosworth students have gained 
national prizes for improvized drama; 
playwrignting; film-making; photp- 
graphy; electronics; song-writing; 
short-story writing; and for a poetry 
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Prizes for a few can be encourage- 
ment for the many, but they are pot in 
themselves a justification. We must 
remember that wd do these things in 
the service of Apollo and the Muses. I 
think - I hope - that we should still 
have done them at Bosworth in the 
interest of educating whole people 
even if we had had to pay a prjee in 
reduction of left-brain achievement. 

Happily, we have been well able to 
satisfy requirements of us in those 
terms too: Alpha and Omega have 
comprehended A and O. But it is 
heartening to learn that recent re- 
search in America confirms - left’ 
bralnedly if you like - what many of us 
have already believed with our right 
brain: that the left half gains most if 
both halves are nurtured. . 

In other word*, at Bosworth. we 
have been winning on the swings and 
.the roundabouts, “It is a terrible 
thing”, said Jack Worthing when he 
discovers that he has always beep 
’Ernest’, “for a man. to find pul 
suddenly that all his life he has beep 
speaking nothing but the- truth." . 


Timothy Rogers Is principal oj the 
Bosworth College, 





Philip Venning reports on the problems facing this year’s crop of new students 

It’s getting tougher to reach the top 


Thousands of school leavers, receiv- 
ing their A-level results in the next few 
days, face the likelihood of tougher 
competition for a place in a university, 
polytechnic or other type of higher 
education. 

And with Government plans for 
future student numbers upsetting the 
normal calculations, even the most 
experienced admissions officers and 
planners cannot predict the final posi- 
tion. . . 

According to Mr Ronald Kay, 
general secretary of the Universities 
Central Council on Admissions, uni- 
versity places may be slightly more 
difficult to get this year. This follows a 
small increase in total applications and 
the possibility of a slight cut in the 
number of admissions, 

The position in polytechnics and 
other colleges offering degree-level 
courses is always uncertain at this 


stage. But the biggest uncertainty 
centres on the extent to which they 


may anticipate planned Government 
cuts in 1984-85 by restricting admis- 


sions this year. 

So far polytechnic applications are 
up, and a last-minute rush may still 
occur if the universities turn too many 
away. But the public sector colleges 
will have to wait until August 30 to 
learn from the National Advisory 
Body (NAB) their student targets for 
1984-5. This will be too late to have a 
drastic effect on this year's admissions 


ners have been debating to what 
extent the higher education system 
should expanato cope with the bulge, 
bearing in mind the probability that ap- 
plications will start declining from the 
mid-eighties. 

Government cuts in higher educa- 
tion imply a temporary increase in 
competition, though individual in- 
stitutions have found planning diffi- 
cult without precise figures for student 


count or estimate ot the numoer of 
places likely to be available since each 
university fixes its own target in the 


Directors of Polytechnics. But it is 
unlikely that admissions will increase, 


light of financial decisions made by the 
university Grants Committee. As a 


and the probability is that individual 
colleges will already be looking ahead 
to 1984-5 when public sector higher 


rough guess, admissions this year may 
turn out to be 1 per cent down on last 
year's figure of 78,600. 

Through the University Grants 
Committee, universities have been 


to 1904-0 when public sector higher 
budgets face a 10 per cent cut over 
two years, based on the 1982K1 total. 

The main uncertainty is precisely 
how the NAB will share out the cuts 
between the polytechnics and the 


targets. 

This 


under pressure for ihe past two yean 
to reduce their new student intake to 


in general, though some individual 
colleces mav have to have a rapid 


colleges may have to have a rapid 
re-think. 


It was always expected that com- 


petition for higher education places 
would reach a peak in the early 1980s, 


would reach a peak in the early 1980s, 
when a bulge of 18-year-olds passed 
through the education system. 

For several years educational plan- 


This year applications to universi- 
ties from home studeats are standing 
at about 155,000, an increase of 0.3 
per cent on last year; while among 
overseas students the total is more 
than 14,000, a rise of 3.6 per cent. 
However, the final figures are likely to 
be higher still as applications continue 
coming in after the official closing 
date. 

Mr Kay said; “There is no central 


to reduce their new student intake 
bring down the overall numbers. 
This year's total for home student 


This year's total for home students is 
about 250,000, - including both 
undergraduates and postgraduates. 
Individual universities could, howev- 
er, choose to admit more undergradu- 
ates at the expense of postgraduates. 

Applications for polytechnics have 
increased again this year after a spell 
of large rises, according to Dr MicliBel 
Lewis, secretary of the Committee of 


other colleges of higher education. 

Polytechnics are also working from 
a much higher student total than might 


have been expected, largely because 
of a 16 per cent increase in admissions 
in 1981-2. 

Last week the CDP released figures 
which showed that though the number 


of students entering higher education 
courses at polytechnics last year was 


only 2.5 per cent higher than In 
1981-2, the total number of students 
rose by 6.6 per cent. 


Full house for 


postgrad English 


teaching courses 


All places on postgraduate certificate 
of education' courses next term for 
intending teachers of English in secon- 
dary schools are now filled. 

And although the latest figures 
from the Central Clearing House and 
Graduate Teacher Training Registry 
reveal vacancies for secondary-level 
maths in nearly 20 university depart- 
ments of education; polytechnics ana 
colleges, only applicants who have 
studied the subject as a maior part of 
tneir degree will be considered. The 
same applies to physics. 

This follows the insistence of Sir 


Keith Joseph, Education Secretary 


that only graduates in subjects closely 
related to the school curriculum will! 


related to the school curriculum wil 
be considered for teaching training. 


A few vacancies remain in some, 


other subjects - home economics, 
craft, design and technology, physical 
education, religious education, and 
Welsh. • 


‘ By contrast enquirers’to the clear- 
ing house this week were told that 



Equal allowance call 
for envoys’ daughters 


The daughters of diplomats should sent it is the private sector which 


\ i-J I iT-S f j 


wance as sons towards the cost of 
boarding education in Britain, Civil 
Service unions have said. 

In a memorandum to the Commons 
Select Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
five Civil Service unions criticize the 
scheme under which about 2,000 chil- 
dren of British diplomats have board- 
ing school fees paid at a cost in 
1982-83 of £6.5m. 


The most popular schools last year 
were Windlesham House (33), Be- 
dales (29), Ashford (28), Wellingbor- 
ough (27), Royal Russell (26), and 
Eton (25). 


institutes and colleges of higher 
education would welcome applica- 
tions for this autumn from candidates 


for a BEd degree. 


Sir Keith 


gets advice 


‘Home study’ 
toohaphazari 


Advice on the criteria for approving 
teacher training courses and the 

icl 


Distance learning should be de- 
veloped in a more organized way. the 
Advisory Council for Adult and Con- 


thls week by Sir Clifford Butler, 
chairman of tne Advisory Committee 
on the Supply and Education of 
Teachers. 

Details of the advice and the new 
accreditation council appeared in the 
The TES on July 22. They Include ex- 
•tending the current postgraduate cer- 
tificate of education course to 36 
weeks, using practising teachers to 
nelp choose candidates For the profes- 
«°n/»nd a closer matching of graduate 
'Studies to the subject a student intends 
toteach. 

The committee emphasizes that the 


Advisory Council lor Amur ana con- 
tinuing Education says in a report 
published this week. . 


NUT officer 
plans to 
stand down 


The rates last year were £3,678 for a 
senior boy, £3,530 for a senior girl, 
Piduro: -me Teacher | £3.310 for a junior boy and £3,177 for 
a junior girl. The unions argue that 


this difference is unjustified and that 
the girl’s allowance should be in- 
creased to that of the boy’s. 

The Foreign Office, in its submis- 
sion to the committee, discloses that 
udder. 1 per cent or the children 
involved attend local, authority. board- ■ 


ing schools. 


° We hoid no brief for private educa- 


by Richard Garner 


tipo as such. Our concern is simply 
that suitable facilities should be avall- 


gflw* will require more : money to 
,,^ke new national council will have 


i >-20 members. From it groups of 
perhaps four individuals at a time will 
roake up t 0 30 one or two day visits a 
year to. Institutions; 


At one time it was held in some 
contempt by educations as It was 
associated with some of the worst 
aspects of “the less reputable commer- 
cial correspondence courses", 
ACACE comments. 

But distance learning, - what 
amounts to home study with the re- 
mote guidance from tutors in colleges 
the Open University and bodies such as 
the National Extension College -has 
now expanded and become respect-. 

able. , ' ■ , 

Schemes have developed m a 
haphazard way. And so a national 
network of centres ; for Independent^ 
study should be established to provide 
a framework for distance learning, 
says the report, 


One of (he leading officers of the 
National Union of Teachers has let It be 
known he will not be seeking re- 
election to his post In the autumn. 

Mr John Gray (pictured above), the 
union’s treasurer and a former presi- 
dent, has told his colleagues on the 
union ’s executive that he plans to stand 


that suitable facilities should bo avail- 
able : in thli country for residential 
schooling for our children, where' the 
process of education can be stable arid 
uninterrupted and where Ihe staff are 
experienced In looking after children - 
whose parents are overseas. At pre-' 


• Exeter University's students and 
staff have hit back at suggestions that 
the campus is increasingly attracting 
“Slorvnc Ranger" types. 

A report referred to public school 
stereotypes at Exeter University who 
amone other things, hired a white 
Rolls-Royce and drove it ostenta- 
tiously around the campus, and lived 
in beautiful Devon cottages. 

A special inquiry recommended 
that more effort be made to attract 
students from state schools, after it 
discovered that in the last three years 
. the percentage of students the uni- 
versity took from independent schools- 
had nse'n to37 . , . compared with the 
national average pf 22 . 

Chris Marsh, aged 20, president of 
' the students' guild, described the; 


|i|W dIMWVIMd 1 

image as "a stupid distortion”,- and 
said: “Such mischievous stories sefve 


only to discourage good applicants- 


from the public sector from applying 
to Exeter’. 


down. Mr Gray, head of a comprehen- 
sive school In Stockport. Is understood 
to have taken the decision for profes- 


Governors protest at policy 


Distance Learning and adult students, 
ACACE, 19b De Montfort Street, 
Leicester LEI 7GE, £2. 


slonal reasons. 

His decision - taken well before he 
'would be due to retire from the 
profession - will spark off a deter- 
mined election contest this autumn to 
■find his successor. 

One candidate has already been 
nominated with the backing of the 
Socialist Teachers' Alliance, the blg- 
. gest left-wing grouping within tne. 
NUTr she It Ms 'Hilda Wead from’ 
Westminster; 

Mr Gray was first elected to the 
NUT executive In 1968 and at the time 
that he contested the vlce-presldenttal 
elections he described himself as Inde- 
pendent and politically moderate. 
Others describe him as a right-winger. 


on 


Governors of two Northumberland cally reviewed and reaffirmed by local 


!*- « I bil f .1 


I H ■* 1 1 '-J ! l-i' 1 j* r 


which prevents their acting 


iheads from applying for permanent 
headships at the schools . 1 • . ■ 

■ Mr John Hjqdmarsh, acting head of . 
■Belford Middle School, and Mr Fred 
{Wheeler, acting head of Hjllcrest 
■sbddal school,' Ccamlington, have .. 
:both been prevented from applying 
[for the headships at their schools 
lunder a policy agreed with teacher 
unions over 20 years ago. Iq both cases 
the school governors nave stepped in 
on their behalf, only to be told that no 
exceptions can be made to the rule. . 
• The rule, which has been periodi- 


Others describe him as a right-winger. 
The election to choose 'his' riit^ssor 


. by Biddy Passmore ■ 

The Government has been reported to right to exempt their children until 

hurppeait ^ foreign ministers. for con- 1984-85. ■ 


P . tins uccn j vjjwt tw\j 

uurppeajv foreign ministers for con- 
tinued delay In i implementing lari 
on corporal punish* 
gent byilfe European Court of Hu- 
'nan.RJghts. ; ■ ■ , ~ *• - .. .-v 

In a : letter . to kerr^Hans -Pbter- 
secretary to thd council of 
s committee of mirtisters, Mr 
3 S ^ tt * ^cretary of STOPP, the 
“"‘^BP^suregroopiTioinlspnl 
- jtfs'do not intena to intro- . 
,®i CB ^Qgislatibn .giving - parents the 


1984-85. 

tMeanWhlle’’, he savs, “teachers 
will be free to beat children against 
their parents’ wishes r a flagrant 
violation of the court’s judgment: 
Such a delay is totally unacceptable. 

Mr Scott accuses the Government 
of "cynical delaying tactics which are 
incompatible with its treaty obliga- 
tions" and urges the Council to cany 
out its duty to supervise the.execution 

ofthecourt’sjudgment. ' ' ' 

Letters, page„I2 


takes place' at the same time as NUT 
members vote to choose their senior 
and Junior vice-presidents. Under Un- 
ion rules, successful candidates go on 
Us become president. • , 

Current' favourite. Is Mr Gordon; 
Green, head Ofa comprehensive school 


age 'movement of staff between 
many small schools jn the county. It 
does, however, apply to all schools in 
Northumberland. ' 


“We take the view that it i»iii the 
interests of iteW blood and new staff, 
and is a way of widening opporluiu- 
ties,” said Ms Michael Spacer, deputy 
education officer. 


Other authorities operated “nng 
fences” excluding candidates, from 
outside the area - and other controls 


UlrtOIMW RIU “ — - — - ~ 

over appointments. This was the pre-. 
ferred system in Northumberland. 


Muslim cash plea rejected 


In Birmingham, who has served' as 
West Midlands executive member of 
the NUT fqr several years. ■ 

Other leading- contenders are Mr 
ftob Richardson, chairman of the 
union's action committee and for- 15 
rs genera) secretary of the union’s 


The London borough of Newham hns- 
turned down a request for financial 
help from, a Muslin) school started! wo ' 
years ago' in the borough- . ■.• ■ 

Mr Andrew Lockhart, ' deputy 
director of adoption, expjalhed it Was 
their, policy hot to give any help to 
private Schooling, . ■ ' ;;; . 

. Herojecteden acciisationfrqiri^hC 


Ing by the Homo Office to help the 
education of ethnic minorities. 


CUUvuUUU W ft m uiuwi ■ 

' Mr Lockhart said; “At n meeting 
with Mr Ahmad at which Mr James 


.Willi ruiiuou »» " — , 

Failing, directorofeduqationi waspre-' 
sent, we made it clear the School of 


sent, we made it clear the School of 
Islamlcs was entitled to apply for help 
lender section 11 and advised them to 


> wjEau. . • • ■ , 

"BuL we_ also explained that in 


! n ml 1 1 It 4 pTT^.1 iTT ■ T« m • l ^ rrr'] rnTTT* < 1 1 HU * [*] ! 1 1 


Teachers' Association, and Mr Brian 


vrr 

White, who represents Dprset. Somer- 
set and the Channel Wands on the 


executive. 


the authority had also refused the voluntary sector are handled_by the 
schpol any : help in obtaining money * Newham Voluntary Agencies Council 
under section! l of the Lota) Govern- . and ho more than 10 new projects a; 
mfcnt Act, which allows special fund- year can be backed.’? ; 


iii 














NEWS 


CDT sex equality 
campaign to 
start with 
stafftraining 

by Diane Spencer 



TferiMEfe febuCATTd^Ar: sdppLfettfEN’H 


Ombudsman tells ILEA to apologize 

by Biddy Passmore 


Tlie local Ombudsman has told the 
chairman of the the Inner London 
Education Authority to issue a public 
apology for the authority's behaviour 
over a claim for recognition by the 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers. 

Dr David Yardley, Ombudsman for 
South-East England, says in his report 
<that a letter written to the association 
by Mr Neil Fletcher, chairman of 
ILEA’s further and higher education 
subcommittee, was “not only offen- 
sive, but prejudged the issue according 
to his own views.” 

Mr Fletcher had told the A^T, 


The Equal Opportunities Commission 
is to carry out a formal investigation 
into teacher training in craft, design 
and technology. 

This comes after publication of a 
report by an EOC working party which 
called for urgent measures to ensure 
that girls took up CDT subjects. The 
report identified the ' lack of women 
teachers as an Important factor. 

Lady Plait , chmrmnn of the EOC, 
and Mr Michael Fuller, n commission- 
er, will conduct the investigation which 
will begin in September. The EOC says 


(ion of teacher-training institutions. 

The report of the working party, 
published last week, makes 40 recom- 
mendations aimed at teachers, careers 
officers, education colleges and local 
authorities. Of the pupils taking CDT 
subjects at O and CSE levels in 1979. 
only 2.45 per cent were girls. 

The EOC says that CDT courses are 
important because they not only teach 
practical skills but improve a pupil's 
ability to solve problems and prepare 
him or her for lire in our technological 
society. 

The report, the result of a working 
party set up by the EOC 18 months 


to provide “role models" for girls; 

• Education authorities should make 
sure that none of their coeducational 
schools restricts CDT studies to boys 
and home economics to girls, and they 
should provide opportunities for 
women to retrain as CDT teachers; 

• Careers officers should not channel 

8 iris into traditional jobs; 

> Girls should be given the same 
opportunities as boys to go on indust- 
rial placement or visits. 

Tenchers must be nwarc of the 
"hidden curriculum" in school which 
supports sex stereotyping, says the 
report. "Tlie underlying assumption 
that CDT is □ ‘male-only’ activity can 
unintentionally be reinforced in the 
language used in the workshop." 
Avoid using phrases like “Would one 
or the boys show these girls how to set 
about this task,” or “I need four strong 
boys to carry this equipment." the com- 
mission argues. 

It deplores the fact that some men 
teachers have low expectations of girls 
in these subjects and are frequently 
patronizing. The but look is Weak if 
teachers in training are not alerted to 
the problems of girls being grossly 
under-represented In CDT. it adds. 



• dbt . teachets should provide ■ a ■ 
common course for girls ana bt>ys up 
to the age ol 14; ' 

• Women engineers or technicians 
should be encouraged to visit schools 


Girl dies 

A 13-year-old girl whose skull was 
plercfed by a javelin at her school sports 
day has died in, hospital. Samantha 
Atherton never regained consciousness 
alter the accident at Wirral Grammar 
School for. Girls, Bebbigtan, 
Merseyside. An Investigation Jnto the. 
accident has begun and Its findings will 
be reported ..to Wirral Borough 
Council. 

Project stays 

The; Schools Council “disruption In 
Schools*’ project Is .to live on In 
Manchcsfer, as a result of a £9,600 
grant (him the local education commit- 
lee. Tlie project, whlclihat! beeh due (o 
disappear with Ute;SchOq]s Council, 
mil now be run by* local group frtim 
the Inspectorate, child guidance service, 
and other officers. 

£130,000 appeal 

n. '< . 


ana technology, available free from 
the Publicity Section. EOC, Overseas 
House, Quay Street, Manchester, M3 
3HN. 


Professor Sir Douglas Hague (pictured) 
Is to be the new chairman of the 
Economic and Social Research Council 
(the re-named Social Science Research 
Council). Sir Douglas, who Is 56, Is an 
economic adviser to the Prime Minis- 
ter. He was a founder member of the 
Manchester Business School and Is now 
head of the strategic unit at the Oxford 
Centre for Management Studies. He 
succeeds Mr Michael Posner, who has 
been the council’s chairman since 1979. 



by Carolyn 

Teachers need more money for soft- 
ware and the knowhow to enable them 
to choose the right programs, accord- . 
..Ing to Mr- John Anderson,, deputy 
director of the DES-fiinded Mic- 
roelectronics in, Schools programme 
(MEP). 

Enough software was being pro- 
duced, he said, but teachers did not 
know how to find good programs or to 


to develop appropriate courses and • 
materials. ■ ■ 

Mr Anderson was speaking recently 
at the annual conference pf MUSJE, . 
the national. organization fair leathers ‘ 
interested in computing.- ’ V ; .j 
There were now more -than 200 
commercially available programs and ; 


O’ Grady 
250 more were in the pipeline; 25 
major publishers were now involved 
introducing software, he said. 

The MEP was trying to . base in- 
formation ob software available at its 
regional centres, where copies : of 
programs were' held, together with 
Information- 

Mr Anderson said publishers were 
now happier to entrust copies of their 
software to MEP, centres, after an 
initial reluctance to do so because of 
fear of pi fating. 

• It |s now thought likely that the 
Department of Industry will announce 
plans to subsidize software for schools 
this autumn, and that the money will 
be given to schools to choose whatever 
programs teachers want. The scheme 
may extend over two years, 



without referring the matter to officers 
or other members of the committee: “I 
do not believe any benefit would be 
served by granting recognition to 
[you], and I would advise any member 
of staff contemplating joining your 
organization seriously to consider 
whether their interests can be pro- 
tected or represented in any significant 
way by membership of such a misbe- 
gotten and unrepresentative associa- 
tion as yours." 

The Ombudsman says this letter, 
combined with an earlier clerical error 
which meant the original lelter from 
the APT went unanswered, amounted 


to maladministration causing injustice 
But he adds that the injustice was dm 
as great as it might have been bwano 
the polytechnics, not the ILEA, \*re 
the direct employers of the assoda. 
tion’s members. 

He recommends that the chain™ 
of the authority (now Mr Gerry Rost 
should make n public npoloay i 0 
association. • 1 

This week, an ILEA spokesman said 
no decision would be taken on whetber 
to issue an apology until the authority 
started its new cycle of meetings b 
September. 


Adoption of code would prove a vital 
advance in professionalism, says paper 

Enforceable code 
of conduct urged 

by Bert Lodge 

A code of conduct for teachers, en- general teaching council, and unde 

ai ? l ICS comm| t.t_ee set up by administrative law set up both an ethic 
_ “ Unions, hs been suc&ested hv n nfn. . ' mmmlHmi mnniln. ilawaUn 




- - .... m a discussion paper' 

from London University Institute ofr 
Education. 

Professor Hugh Sockett, of the East 
Anglia University school of education, 
argues that the adoption of a code 
would be an important advance in pro- 
fessionalism. It would include rules on 
classroom practice, pastoral care, 
general teacher behaviour and the con- 
duct of schools. 

It would forbid "frequent disciplin- 
ary interventions directed at an indi- 
vidual child in class teaching”, and the 
use of “unofficial physical sanctions”. 

The rode would insist that teachers 
always be punctual and “models of 
interpersonal behaviour and responsi- 
bility for the school”. They should seek 
wherever possible to give children 
responsibility for the care of books, 
papers and other school property, and 
should expect their pupils to succeed in 
examinations and make them aware of 
their high opiri jon of them . 

One-way of enforcing the code 
would be for the teacher unions to go 
beyond the present perceptions of a 


code and a disciplinary committee to 
deal with cases put before it in in 
bunals. 

“Such a development would have to 
•cany with it the ultimate sanction, 
namely the removal of the licence to 

{ iractise as qualified teacher, even H 
ormulated as a recommendation to the 
Secretary of State.” 

Pointing to the growing demand fa 
teachers to be more accountable, the' 
paper argues that the adoption and 
enforcement of a code would be a form 
of self-accounting. In any case, it 
would amount to hardly .more than 
codifying what are already the habits of 
the best teachers. 

It would also contribute to the 
content of teaching. "For instance, the 
teacher who is punctual and who 
apologizes to a class for an occasional 
lapse is showing children that this is, fa 
him, good behaviour." 

Is teaching a profession? Bedford Way 
Papers No 15. Tinga Tinga, Darby 


House,’ Bletchin 
Redhill, Surrey. 


ley Rd, 
1.95. 


vlerstham, 


New chairman Business sense 


The new chairman of the Conserva- 
tive backbench education committee 
is Mr David Made], MP for Bedford- 
shireSW. Like his influential predeces- 
sor, Sir William Van Straubenzee, Mr 
Made! is on the “wet” wing of the 
party. 

His vice-chairmen are Mr Alan 
Haselhurst, MP for Saffron Walden, 
and Mr Harry Greenway, MP for 
Ealing North, a former deputy head- 
master. The committee secretary is Mr 
Richard Ryder, the newly-elected MP 
for Mid-Norfolk, who used to work in 
Mrs Thatcher's private office. All Were 
elected unopposed. ■ 


All children should be taught the valui 
of business enterprise nut school! 
should not try to nurture a select grouf 
of potential entrepreneurs, the Sodetj 
of Education Officers says in a papei 
on education and industry. 

Education is seen as important ic 
developing the attitudes ana skills that 
encourage the emergence of enteijrfa 
in its widest sense. Education offleen 
should help, promote a coordinated 
national strategy towards this end. • . 

SEO Occasional Paper 3, From: 5 
Bentinck St, London W1 25p pfa 
postage.' ; 
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Iks Education Program- 
.•jrtrtweddcjitlois manfcger 
Qtnpuierpj founder of 


Just ( over ; half 6F local authorities’ 
spending 6h education goes towards 
teacher? i salaries, according to the 
latest statistics from the Department 
pf Education i 

• „ The locfli education “cake” divides 
up asTdllpWs: 64;3 per cent on salar- 
ies,' of which 51 :3 per cfcni is absorbed 
by teachers: 9.9 per cent on buildings 
-and fixed p4nt; 9.3 per cent on fees, 
students grants and allowances; 7 per 
coni on other educational expendi- 
tu, f per cent dn school' meals 
and milk; 2.1 ppr cent. on equipment: 
and 0.7, per ceQt an bbofcfc = 
In.. all, local educrilfoh authorities' 
-current kpeadlijg oh (schools, colleges 

■ W ftn,s |Was X9 ,200m in 

■ IjoO-B.li Cepttal Government Spent : 
jjl ,0QQtd 'On educatlojl • - inQStly ion 
universities;- and Capital standing . 
omourttfld ! to sonie tf650nV, giving a 
iptaf ; for education ''irt Ehglandind 


, In c ^V£ rms * that fi 6 u « had risen 
from £2 ,300m since 1970. Even of 


iiz.zwm over the decade although 
the high point was reached in 1976-77, 
when It stood at £ 12 ,500m. . *■*■ 

Again . af conptant prices, spending 


, per primary puplj rose by about £70 
(from £540 to £510) between 1975 and 
.1980 and pfcr secondary - pupil under 
i'&D^ We rn^ agebyaboutJMO (from 
,£780 to £820).: But it dropped Sharply 

t ' rar: pupils over 1 schOol-leavirlg age 
om oer pupi! in im to 
,390 per pupil in 1980), reflecting 


• cent by nursery provision. Post-school 
. education took up, a further 22,9 per- 
cent (universities 9.8 per cent, further, 
.education 13.1 per cent). 

Student grants consumed nearly 10 
per cent Qflhe education budget; the 
school tneals and milk service, arid 
.. central Administration got just over 4: 
per cent each and the youth service,:' 
aptly dubbed the Cinderella of educa- 1 
bon. got only l.l:per cent. 

The United Kingdom consistently • 


: £5,390wr puplj in 1980). reflecting ' 
: (he sudden; surge . Iri Oil slayin^-pn 

; ^Mftlnlaindd schools a^unte^ fors 


reflecting ; italy ftVthe * ' 


bulletin also 


^ b/; 3 ,9. per " 

vCeptbj* otber.schOofs;UJjdon^O k 3pcr 




.. .••••• ,. • 

for ■ w ^ ich; 

•i dOmpfarabfe sgtfrtiCafe Available ■ Bri? * . 
tain spent5j4 of ite.QbTP on education, j : 

per ront iri France 


and 4.6 per cent in West Germany aWi. 
Italy. The Netherlands spent 8.5 jkf 
cent and Ireland 6.3-biit Greece ytP 
bottom of the European league , l 
2.3. ■ 

■ Between 1970 and 1980, educatipf, 
Spending iri Britain was highest as a 
oroportion of GNP in 1975, when a 
stood at 6.3 per cent. By 1980, it ted W- 
. Ipn .to 5.5.'- •. if.-. 

Those figures are taken from # 
1982 Statistical Vearbook of DR 
ESCO (United Kations Education®]' 
Scientific and Cultural, Organization)-: 
But fhe Department of Educate* 
givCf a Warnipg that valid interp8tefi* t 
al comparisons are difficult 
beoapse ;of the different systems' 1 ™! 

V,- , ; -./y 

DEB ^statistical bulletin 10/83; 

r 4 - -v.u 

‘f. Biddy Passmore 



Professionalisiiiiii ‘a mad helter-skelter 



It is six months since HMI reports 
went public, and the inspectorate is 
polishing up its first six-months sum- 
mary of what it has found. Meanwhile. 

The TES has been finding out what 
some of the heads who have been first 
in the firing line think about HMI. 

We concentrated on secondary 
heads, since they are by far the most 
exposed by the new policy: the de- 
mands made upon them, by HMIs as 
well as the public, are infinitely more 
complex and contradictory than the 
demands made on primaries. 

Six of the heads we contacted were 
prepared to talk, though three prefer- 
red to stay anonymous. Four ran large 
comprehensives and two sixth-form 
colleges. All started by saying that 
they had had fair reports, and praised 
the professionalism and sheer hard 
work of the HMIs. 

“It was a thoroughly detailed and 
professional business, and left one 
with a sense of fairness on all judg- 
ments that had to do with the quality 
of teaching and learning" , said one; 

Michael Duffy, head of King Ed- 
ward VI school, Morpeth, said: “We 
learned a great deal and got some 
useful ammunition, not least on re- 
sources and staffing levels.” 

All of the heads felt that the 
inspections- even the full inspections, 
where 16 or so HMIs descend on the 
school for a week - were “rush jobs". 
The inspectors arrived on Monday - 
most by lunchtime, the odd one a bit 
later. Most had done their homework, 
reading the piles of paper produced by 
the school - but , according to a couple 
of heads, one or two had not. 

The inspection proper went on until 
Wednesday. Thursday and Friday 
were what one head described as “a 
mad helter-skelter of reporting back". 
The subject HMIs made their reports 
to the reporting inspector in charge, 
who in turn passed on the gist to the 
head. 

A more formal verbal report to 
head and governors came a few weeks 
later. Publication could be delayed for 
months: one college, inspected early 
(his year, has still not-'seen the written 
report. “The delay, means the report 
has lost most of its impact: we’ve had 
staff changes and staffing cuts, and 
budgets have been fixed for next year 
- ammunition the report would have 
given us will come too late." 

Inevitably, the two or three days of' 
actual inspecting felt a bit rnndom to 
staff: “Some teachers were followed 
round like sheepdogs, others hardly 
saw an HMI”. At tne only school in 
qur group which had a “short inspec- 
tion - four or so HMIs for less than-a 
week - it felt even more random. 
“Half the staff didn't see an HMI." 
said Alan BrOwn, head of Lea Manor 
High School in Luton. 

He, like (he others, found the 
process extremely helpful - particular- 
ly as the HMIs came back to the school 1 
to work with some departments, at his 
request. But he wondered if the 
results , of a short inspection were 
worth publishing. 

All the heads felt that the subject- 
byjsubject assessment of the specialist 
HMIs, which make up the backbone 
of a full inspection, were both accu- 
rate apd useful, But the specialist 
focus had some unfortunate side- 
effects. • 1 

“The subject HMIs sometimes be- 
have like over-possessive heads of 
department. They Bsk why does my 
mathematician or my historian spend 


Six months after HMI started publishing their findings Virginia 
Makins asks heads what they think of the inspection system 


crucial part of the school , was ignored. 

“They neglected the community 
and adult side”, said Michael Duffy. 
“They also neglected our personal and 
vocational education core - where we 
had hoped for positive guidance. I 
would have welcomed more emphasis 
on things outside the traditional sub- 
jects - it would have helped staff who 
have always measured performance in 
terms of academic subjects to see 
things more globally." 

All the heads were cross about the 
difference between the verbal report, 
and the one that was eventually pub- 
lished. Departments which the verbal 
report called “outstanding", or “ex- 
cellent" became merely “successful". 
The staff in those departments might 
have been more receptive tp the 
criticisms made of them if the out- 
standings had stayed in. 

More annoying still, tough critic- 
isms of weaker departments, which 
heads hoped to make good use of, 
disappeared - or “were rather well- 
concealed” - in the published reports. 


In two cases, straight factual in- 
accuracies also reduced the report's 
impact on the staff. HMIs reported 
that very few girls at King Edward VI , 
Morpeth, studied science and gave 
figures. The figures were wrong. 

At Peter Symonds, HMIs greatly 
exaggerated the numbers of students 
asked to leave the college, and gave 
figures on library stocks that were 
misleading. It didn't help that, in both 
places, the press picked out the in- 
accurate figures and highlighted them. 
. The heads were much more divided 
over the value of the HMIs' judgments 
on management. “A useful manage- 
ment audit, updating us on new ideas - 
the systematic nature of the exercise 
was very helpful", Stuart Nichols said. 

But another felt that the inspection 
of his management was weak. “Of 
course they can get a lot off the 
staffroom and office walls”, he said. 
“But management consultants don’t 
just record who strolls, round wearing 
important labels - they see how they 


spend their time." 

Another wished “they could give 
more time to relationships, and now 
the school is thinking through things 
that can’t be shown on paper." At one 
school, a new management system 
that had been in operation for a year, 
and “needed time to grow", was said 
to have been criticized in a rather 
destructive way. 

All the heads who had experienced 
previous inspections felt that the 
HMIs had grown “more hard-nosed 
and inspectorial". The old style - 
“making the Inspection a learning 
experience for tne stair, as one 
described it - had not entirely dis- 
appeared, and (he HMIs were pre 
pared to give help when asked. 

But the main purpose seemed to be 
changing: “Where they used to be 
talking to the school, now they’re 
talking to the local authority and the 
public - particularly in the written 
report” , said one head. 

Heads would also like the HMIs 
to come cleaner about some of the 


contradictory demands in the reports. 
They liked the way the HMIs 
documented staff and resource shor- 
tages and difficulties. But they still 
went on to call both for better and 
more balanced general education, 
with careers, health, religion and so 
on, and for higher exam standards in 
specialist subjects. 


They criticize “didactic teaching”, 
but go on to praise good O level results 
in departments that use it. They de- 
mand more courses and resources for 


the non-academic sixth-formers - and 
better teaching and more general 
education for the A level lot. “Perhaps 
the six months report will help estab- 
lish some priorities", said one head. 

In spite of these reservations, the 
heads were all pleased with the new 
publication policy - at least for full 
inspections. 

“I’m damn glad they’re publishing”, 
Stuart Nichols said. 5 ‘But I fear that 
these inspections are rush jobs on 
which edifices will be built by politi- 
cians, and judgments made." 

“We got a rot of encouragement, 
especially where changes have beon 
difficult and even anguished”, said 
Michael Duffy. “But we felt that the 
school had not really been described. " 


The Flora guide 
to health and diet. 


The Flora Project for Heart Disease 
Prevention has produced this material 
with the help of specialists in the field of 
heart (iisease.i 


It is designed to help those involved 
in General Health Education, Food & 
Nutrition and related subjects, explain 
the role of fats in health and diet. 
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P 1 Symonds sixth-form college 
»n Winchester, said “When you're 
trying to build up non-exam courses, 
aad adyisirig your teachers to broaden 
out, that approach doesn’t help.” 
v ' Another Head said: “They argue, 
just like heads of department^ making 
the case for more resources in their 
own subject;' but they dori’t suggest 
5?*' resources might be differently 
JkMtyited tp provide them. Perhaps 
mat s their code for saying we don’t 
jgv^no^h resources . But It’snotvery 

Another side-effect was that “things 
Which ; do' riot, fit easily into subject 
it overlooked or under 
. . The two heads of com- 

mumty schools tell that the commun 
lfyjride, wliich . they considered „ a 
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Chris Fernee listens in as children give their impressions of the world for a new TV series 


Suffer 




ones to enjoy 



From out of the mouths of bahes . . . 
A Canadian television team has been 
talking lo London children this sum- 
mer. as part of a project to present n 
refreshing, child s-eyo-view of the 
WO! Id. 

Joint Kastner and Bill Hartley, the 
producers, who have made many 
programmes for tire (.'nmitliun Broacf- 
ensting Corporation, visited several 
[ .mull 111 ptimary ami junior schools in 
the second stage ot making a pilot 
show for a television .series to he called 
Just Kidding. 

They had already filmed interviews 
with children around Toronto, and 
after Lon drill did the same in New 
York. 

In the programme. John Kusincr 
asks the same questions of children in 
the three countries - questions about 
social customs, specifically religion, 
marriage and government. 

“But we arc looking for humorous 
ideas, not shooting a social docu- 
ment ”, he said. 

You might be forgiven for wonder- 
ing if his intentions are not more 
serious, as lie has won two Emmy tele- 
vision nwartls, in 1978 and 1980, for the 
best international documentary, both 
on vanccr-re latcd subjects. 
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The idea for Just Kidding arose 
from some of his other work. Inter- 
views with chi Id ren for other program- 
mes were edited together and the 
effect looked good enough to base a 
new scries mi. Bill Hartley explained. 
They liked the idea of doing a Candid 
Camera for children, and wanted to 
make it international to show more 
comparisons. 

If all goes well. Just Kidding will be 
hack to do more shows in other British 
schools, although London schools are 
being used for tile pilot. In addition, 
the producers hope to go to other 
emmtiies - Australia, perhaps, or 
Japan. 

The children are interviewed by 
John Kasnier, who is also an actor and 
from a Canadian theatrical family. He 
starts the conversation but lets it go 
where the child takes it. and looks lor 
imaginative, talkative children. Lon- 
don youngsters have not disappointed 
him. 

"The English children are more 
articulate than I find in North Amer- 
ica". he said. “They have the mental 
discipline to finish their sentences. I 
also find they have a jnic dv vivre: they 
are full o'heans. Some North Amer- 
ican children, whose patents were part 
of the "me generation", seem so sated 



The things children say . . . Canadian television producer John Kastner at a London primary. 


and bored. I've been to schools there 
where I could get nothing out of 
anybody." 

One "of the surprises for him lias 
been that few English children know 
"God Save Ihe Queen". One of his 
questions has been lo have children 
sing and interpret their national 
anthem, he it “Oh Canada", or "The 
Star Spangled Banner". A typical 
response in n London school was a 


child singing the words "God Save Ihe 
Queen", followed by some monoto-> 
nous humming. "Why do people sing 
‘God Save the Queen'?" John Kastner 
asked. "Because she was in trouble and 
God saved her", the child replied. All 
John Kastner could say from this ex-, 
change was that British children always 
have a go. 

Interviews are only part of the 
show. The producers plan to set up 


some Candid Camera style hoaxes for 
more fun. 

Often a question from John Kastner 
gives a child his or her first opportun- 
ity to think about a subject, such as the 
boy who was asked where one should 
go to look for a marriage partner. He 
replied that one should knock on the 
doors of flats or bungalows, because 
single people were more likely to live 
there than in houses. 


Mud pies missing for mathematics 


by Virginia Mnkins 

Two schools have joined the lengthen- 
ing list of primaries where HMls are 
worried about provision for the rising 
fives. At Wollaston Primary School in 
Northamptonshire, some of the 38 
under-fives were in a classroom that 
was too small for appropriate activi- 
ties, and the rest, working in the hall, 
were also short of space. 

There was too little dramatic and 
imaginative play, and no provision of 


natural objects to handle and count, 
or of sand and water to experiment 
with - all things, say the HMJs. which 
are important to the mastery of essen- 
tial skills and ideas in language and 
mathematics. 

The school hnd good relationships 
and conscientious and industrious 
pupils, and the under-fives settled in 
easily and confidently. Butin English, 
and more seriously maths, the range 
of work was narrow: the school 
urgently needed to develop a maths 
scheme which provided a full range of 
mnUieiiutticnl experiences. 

Resources for science allowed only 
a narrow range of activities. But 
Northamptonshire's religious educa- 
tion scheme, recently introduced in 
the school, had had an excellent effect 
and stimulated wide-ranging work. 

Standards in aesthetic subjects were 
good, although a move towards intec- 

kA,,..' ..n.4 r. _ I , I if. 


ruling boys' and girls’ craft should be 
speeded up, the report snys. 

Si Joseph’s Roman Catholic Prim- 


ary School in Devizes, Wiltshire, also 
failed to provide the creative and 
structural play that rising fives need, 
although their approach to the 
y ou n gest childrc n was " k i ndly and su p- 
porlive". The infant clnsscs could ulso 
do with more practical and creative 
work, say the HMls. 

They found many things to praise in 
the school. Relationships were excel- 
lent, standards reached in basic skills 
were appropriate and the teaching of 
them was not too narrowly conceived, 
PE was good, and there was interest- 
ing developments in music, science 
and the infant programme. 

But the work could be more diffe- 
rentiated to match different levels of 


HMI 

remfe 

HMI reports are available Tree of 
charge from Ihe Department of Educa- 
tion und Science, Publications De- 
spatch Centre, Honevpot Lane. Stan- 
more, Middlesex HA7 I AZ. Also avail- 
ablefrom l.e.a.s. 

ability and maturity in children, the 
cleverest of whom needed more chal- 
lenging work. 

Happisburgh Church of England 
First School in Norfolk managed to 
provide a broad nnd generally well- 
balanced curriculum for its 38 chil- 
dren, with one full-time and one 
part-time teacher. (The part-timer 
helped by working one afternoon a 
week on a voluntary basis.) 

Both language and mathcpiuties 
work were good, and it was systemati- 
cally extended through welf-planucd 
topics. These were pursued in some 
depth, nnd children were encouraged 
lo make choices, discuss their work, 
imdncqnire skills such ns mapping nnd 
understanding of chronology, and the 
use of evidence. 

Parents were welcomed into the 
school to help with varied activities, 
such os cooking, art and cruft, nnd 
reading, and the teachers were work- 
ing on further development and coor- 
dination of the work, and more con- 
tinuity in topic work. 

A broader and more varied curricu- 
lum was recommended for Park Lane 
JM and I School in the London 
borough of Brent. The school takes 
297 pupils, more than half from Asian 
famtljes, nnd more than a fifth from 
families of West Indian origin. 

The staff covered u good balance of 
interests and expertise, and had gone 
in for a lot of in-service training, 
including school-bused work. The 
HMls suggest that teachers with spe- 
cial responsibilities .could do with 


more chances to help with the plan- 
ning of work and resources, and that 
the work needed to be extended to 
give children more chance to learn 
through observation, investigation 
and participation. 

Most classes taught subjects such as 
history, geography and science separ- 
ately, although time on them varied 
from class to class. The school's 
curriculum guidelines lutd little influ- 
ence on the work done. The diversity 
of approaches to different subjects 
meant that the work could lack prog- 
ression. 

A wider range of resources for art. 
craft and science would help encour- 
age more adventurous and imagina- 
tive work in art, and more investiga- 
tion in science. 

Most children made satisfactory 
progress in language and mathema- 
tics. There was u lot ol textbook work, 
and more work requiring children lo 
investigate and think for themselves 
would enrich language development 
by giving children something interest- 
ing to read, write and talk about. The 
textbooks made for order and some 
progression, but also hindered the de- 
velopment of more varied and challe n- 
ingwork. 

The teaching of reading was based 
on one scheme, and there was no 
explicit system to get children reading 
more widely. The HMls did not see 
much reading for reference or for 
pleasure. In maths, children needed 
more chances to apply the skills they 
hnd learned in mathematical inves- 
tigations. 

The school had a tradition of music- 
al and dramatic performances, and the 
HMls saw some good singing and 
instrumental work. They hope that as 
well as rehearsing for sophisticated 
performances, children gel chances to 
compose and experiment with music. 

Teachers have recently been con- 
sidering Brent's new statement on 
multicultural education, and the 
HMls suggest this might lead to more 
use of the pupils’ different back- 
grounds to enrich and broaden the 
work of the school, 

nob Lane Church of England First 
School in Bedworth, Warwickshire, is 
"a good school making's considerable 


impact both socially and morally, as 
well ns providing sound education in 
most arcus of the ciiiriciilum". HMls 
say. 

The head was “vigorous and effec- 
tive", and Ihe children - 1 18 of them, 
mostly coming from a local authority 
housing estate - were "lively and 
responsive." 

It was a well equipped and attrac- 
tive school, with a courtyard rose 
garden, trees planted hy the children, 
and a burglar alarm to discourage 
vandalism. The staff worked as a 
team: all had special responsibilities 
and on Thursday afternoons they 
worked as specialists with mixed-age 
groups. 

Slumlords in readittg were "reason- 
ably good", and in writing more could 
be expected of seven anu eight-year- 
olds. Mathematics started with plenty 
of practical experiences, and "no 
undue haste towards formal recorded 
work": nl the top of the school "the 

E nce of work is brisk ant! suitable' 
ut uneven. The HMls suggest that 
stnndnrds of work in different classes 
lowered the level of work of the oldest 
children. 

The approach lo topic work was 
"enthusiastic and wide-ranging", but 
the HMls feel it could be pulled 
together and planned to ensure prog- 
ression. The way art and craft were 
linked with other subjects is praised, 
and the standards reached by children 
using a variety of media were high; 

Children received adequate MR 61 ?' 
encc of listening to music, and w 
singing, dancing and music and move- 
ment. But they needed more chances 
to improvise and experiment with a 
variety of instruments, and lis* en 
critically to music they created them- 
selves. 

Individual lessons in PE were main- 
ly well-planned, but guidelines wouw 
make for belter coordination of IM 
work. Children could do with more 
positive teaching to improve iheir 
performance. A 

Relationships were excellent, JU" 1 
several parents helped in the sen** 11 - 
The children were well prepared 
transfer to the middle school, ana 
close contact was kept after they hau 
moved on. 
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David Lister reports on the theory that differences in school uniform encourage sexism 




Is school unifoim sexist because girls 
wear skirts nml hoys wear trousers? 

The answer is an unequivocal “yes" 
according lo psychologist Dr Sue 
Marerain. who says: “Today many 
girls never wear a skiit outside school 
nnd feel uncomfortable in them. Ye I 
for their working day m the hub of the 
socializing process that is their. school, 
they arc required to wear an often cold 
and restricting garment in which they 
cannot identity themselves”. 

Writing in the journal Education, 
she goes on the claim that skirt and 
trouser uniforms arc the peinclua- 
tions of the pink and blue that babies 
of different sexes are traditionally 
dressed in and the “implications of 
sex-related diflcrenccs in dress at 
school are that it encourages pupils 
and staff to regard and treat boys ami 
girls differently. In fact, it sanctions 
different behaviours and altitudes to 
children based on sex and may be a 
source of discrimination". 

Exploring the tencher's psyche. Dr 
Ms rg rain concludes that senior 
teochcrs (usually men) recognize 
boys' clothing to be like their own and 
arc unconsciously orientated to discri- 
minate against girls, who dress dis- 
similarly. 

Less controversially, she adds that 
even on health grounds skirts discri- 
minate against girls. “Knee socks and 
hare legs are colder than trousers, 
especially now when heating in 
scnools is often reduced as an eco- 
nomy measure. Skirts are also sexual- 
ly provocative", she says, "and in- 
crease girls' vulnerability." 



Her theories on differences in 
school uniform have produced differ- 
ing reactions in ihe educational hierar- 
chy. NLT executive inenther Daphne 
Holloway largely agrees: “I think u 
girl who feels right in jeans must feel 
discriminated against if she has to 
wear a skirt at school. Most school 
uniforms will be much closer to what a 
bov wears nut of sthoul than what a 
girl wears". 

John Swallow, the current president 
of the National Association of Head- 
teachers, describes the uniform 
theories as nonsense, adding that 
many of the girls at his Essex compre- 
hensive wear trousers and as far as lie 
is concerned." the boys can wear skirts 
if they like". 


But as Dr Margruin explains, not ull 
girls have such lenient headteachers. In- 
deed, legally, heads can compel girls to 
wear skirts. 

As Dr Margrain points out. 
attempts have been made tn get 
schools with traditional uniforms to 
allow girls to wear trousers as an 
alternative to skirts on the grounds 
that skirts are not as protective as 
trousers especially in winter. 

Back in 1954 Eva Spiers, a school- 
girl at Warrington Secondary School, 
who had had rheumatic fever and was 
advised by her doctor to keep warm, 
went to school in jeans. When she was 
repeatedly sent home for not being 
properly dressed her father was fined 
ten shillings by the county niagis- 


False alarm over 

‘deadly’ chlorine 


by Bert Lodge 


Hot days and holidays, and the 
youngsters grnb a towel and are off tu 
the swimming pool. And although 
vcrrucae and foot-rot are occupation- 
al cdgc-of-tlic-pool hazards, not much 
is picked up in the water. 

Because of the chlorine? No, de- 
spite it, insisted one anonymous ex- 

S ert in the Sports Council's magazine. 
port and Leisure. 

He started off determined not to be 
ignored: "Chlorine gas is a ghastly 
substance. They used it in the trenches 
durng the First World War, and the 
slightest whiff will first paralyse and 
then kill . . . And yet to this very day 
we arc using it in vast numbers of our 
municipal swimming pools to chlorin- 
ate the water." 

Reliance on the stuff means having 
to stock up with “deadly cylinders of 
chlorine gas which hnve to be stored 
and treated with the same care as 
explosives and which, if not properly 
monitored, can let too much chlorine 
into the water with the result that 
everyone starts to get dizzv and black 
out". 

But, he went on, one Leeds bath has 
put all that danger behind it, by 
installing "a machine called n sodium 
hypochlorite generator which manu- 
factures and maintains a steady levcll 
of diluted sodium hypochlorite . . . 

"The immediate" advantage is that 
you do not get a great waft ot chlorine 
when you walk in through the door; 
also in the absence of chlorine the 
water is much kinder to nose and 
jnroal membranes . . . and young 
bathers no longer have to wear gog- 
gles to protect their eyes." 

People with letters after their names , 
mostly MIBRM (Member of the Insti- 
tute of Baths and Recreational Man- 
jigemenl) dived innsone losinktheun- 
Known know-it-all. 

.. A Ir R Hutchins, uf Nottingham, 
almost died with embarrassment for 
ihe author" on reading his “quasi- 
scientific half-truths". 


trHtcs. Mr Spiers appealed tothe West 
Derby Quarter Sessions and had the 
conviction quashed. 

The Appeal Committee believed 
that (he parents we re acting reasonably 
iu llie interest sol the child. But die loc- 
al authority was not prepared to have 
its discipline overturned by a parent 
and look the case to the Queen’s 
Bench. 

Lord Chief Justice Goddard said 
the head of the school “has a right and 
the power tu prescribe the discipline 
of the school". The headmistress con- 
cerned was told: “We hold chat she 
was not only within her rights but that 
it was her duty”. Thus since 1954 when 
this judgment was made it has been 
the law of the land that girls can be 
compelled to wear skirts lo school. 

This decision allowing headteachers 
to enforce clothing requirements at 
school is supported hy case law out- 
side education. Under the sex discri- 
mination legislation, employers nnd 
businesses arc allowed lo dictate stan- 
dards und styles of dicss for their em- 
ployees and customers which can 
and tin involve distinctions between 
the sexes. Judicial opinion is Ihercfore 
againsl schoolgirls successfully pro- 
ving discrimination. 

However Dr Margrain believes 
that a legal challenge to girls’ uniform 
may once again he on the horizon. She 
sees significance in the inw lords’ 
judgment that a Sikh boy’s headmas- 
ter had indirectly discriminated 
against him by not allowing him to 
come to school in a turban. 

It might not be quite so easy to 


prove indirect sex discrimination on 
the grounds that school age girls 
usually choose to wear trousers out- 
side school as u part of the it current 
pattern of behaviour, hut in Dr Mar- 
grain's view, a school regulation forc- 
ing girls tu sear skirts could he seen as:i 
practice having a disproportionate 
ad vc i sc impact on girls as a group. 

All LOG* spokeswoman said: “Our 
view is that it is unlawful to require I 
g'uls to wear skirls and forbid them In 
wear trousers, and we are interested in 
healing from schoolgirls and their 
parents who feel strongly about this". 

No cases involving schoolgirls have 
so far been brought to couii by the 
EOC One of ttie reasons is that 
parents are loath to involve their own 
children in litigation. But the commis- 
sion not king ago had u complaint 
nbmit a Leeds set imdary st'hunl where 
a parent said that wearing a skirt was 
itu practical fur her d.iuu liter who had 
to go on held trips and also suffered 
from Ihe cold. Hie school had allowed 
girls to wear trousers to school but 
then made them change once they got 
there. 'Ihe E.OC saw this as discri- 
mination. 

As a result of the LOG' pursuing the 
ease, the school chanced its rules and 
Leeds Education Department sent a 1 
letter to all its schools which did not 
actually tell heads to allow girls to 
wear trousers hut said that it would 
not assist schools any more which bad 
complaints made against them on these 
grounds. 

Dressing up uniformity, page II 
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“The anti-gas lobby has been ex- 
tremely vociferous in the past bui 
even it never stooped to using such 
blatant claptrap." 

More temperately. Mr A Robin- 
son, writing from Ayr Baths, thought 
the article a little unfair. 

Mr Hutchins was able to point to nt 
least one instance where plant failure 
in a svstem using sodium hypochlorite 
Inid put several children in hospital. 
"As for an excess of chlorine in the 
water producing blackouts, the para- 
graph is so over-written as to be 
laughable - this could equally occur 
with sodium hypochlorite But the 
probability of it occurring with either 
is remote." 

Mr John Lamb, technical sales 
director of the Gloucester firm, Com- 
plete Pool Chemicals, explains in ine 
current issue of the magazine how the 
misunderstanding arose jn the first 
place. Chlorine is the disinfectant ot 
swimming pools and will be tor a long 
time vet. But there is a risk with using 
gaseous chlorine because the cylinders 
contain not a gas, but a pressurized 
liquid. And if there should be a leak or 
a pipe failure . . . 

All the sodium hypochlorite gener- 
ator does is to get Ihe chlorine into file 
water in a different wnv. But it does 
the same job once there. And if there 
should be an absence of chlorine smell 
it is, as Mr Hutchins points out. far 
nlore likely to be Ihe result of better 
controlling and monitoring equip- 
ment, installed at the same time as the 
generator. 

However, well or ill informed the ori- 
ginator ot' the correspondence may have 

been, the Department of the Environ- 
ment has recommended that the use or 
gaseous chlorine in swimming pools ne 
discontinued. Nevertheless, he ^ im- 
pression of tiles, noise and famfiy chlor- 
mated air will still be waiting for the cus- 
tomer this summer. , 
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Recruiting offices are heing flooded 
with unemployed youngsters who 
want to do a year's military training 
under the new Armed Services Youth 
Training Scheme. After iust over a 
week of recruiting, the Ministry of 
Defence believes that it now has 
nearly enough applicants to fill its first 
six months' quoin of 2. (Jilt > trainees. 

Hut recruit lms arc anxious not tu 
discourage further applications, be- 
cause they know that a hiuli propor- 
tion id the youngsters are likely to fail 
the necessary two days of physical and 
menial selection tests. 'I he Services 
are using the same tests they upplv to 
ordinary recruits, up to half ol wlioni 
fail to reach the required standards. 

The services have rejected the idea 
of dropping these standards for the 
unemployed trainees because they 
hope to use the scheme in the same 
way as many firms tire planning to use 
the YTS - as a way of trying out 
possible permanent recruits for u year 
at the expense of the Manpower 
Services Commission (whose budget 
is funding the Armed Services 
scheme.!. 

Army recruitment chiefs have used 
this aspect of the scheme to help 
overcome the reservations of some 
unit commanders towards the idea of 
having to switch training resources 


needed for regular soldiers to coping 
with transient youngsters. The 
trainees are being spread around the 
training depots of llie various regim- 
ents and sped n list corps, who nave 
hcen told that thev cannot expect to 
get any extra staff or facilities. 

Rut sonic extra accommodation, 
and possibly additional staff, are likely 
to be needed at the Army's recruit 
selection centre at Sutton Coldfield. 

Edited by 
Mark Jackson 


The centre will have the job of testing 
all (Ik* potential trainees from English 
and Welsh recruiting offices. 

It may also have to ask for more 
personnel selection officers to inter- 
view applicants, despite the Ministry 
of Defence’s confidence that the 
Army can handle the new work with 
exist mg training instructors. 

Sutton Coldfield will test applicants 
who get through the medical and 
preliminary tests at the recruitment 
offices. Potential trainees, the first 
batch of whom are due to arrive in n 
couple of weeks lime, will be ferried 
from the station to the centre in an 
Army bus. 



EDUCATIONAL 

COURSES 

REVIEW 

Have you space in your University 
or College for students this autumn? 

Realising the importance of filling all 
available places, The Sunday Times 
and The Times will publish during 
August and early September, a 
weekly ‘Education Courses 
Review’. 

These features will put you in 
touch with your potential 
students - our 1,234,000 
15 to 24 year-old readers. 

For all details or to place an 
advertisement, please telephone 

01-837 1326 
or 

01-837 0668 



Training aim: a year In (lie Forces awaits unrmplovL'd leavers who pnss the 
preliminary selection tests at Sutton Coldfield. 


Oh arrival at the centre they w ill be 
briefed and allocated to a company of 
recruits. 

Then tliev will be settled into their 
temporary home in a barrack room 
sleeping anything between two and 
eight boys. 

The Women's Royal Army Corps is 
nut yet ready to receive girls for 
training, although some are being 
taken on by the other (wo services. 

Lunch (h choice of three main 
courses) will he followed by the first 
tests - an afternoon of answering 
multiple choice of questionnaires ad- 
ministered by a sergeant-instructor. 
They begin with a verbal reasoning 
test evolved by the Army’s own 


psychologists (o replace the standard 
civilian tests. This will be followed by 
a two-part arithmetic-maths paper, a 
test of ability to understand anti carry 
out instructions, and finally a test 
involving the linking of dominoes. 
After the evening meal the applicants 
will watch training films. 

The second day is taken up with 
physical tests including a timed run 
ancl jumping, and then interviews 
with personui selection officers to 
discuss the kinds of army jobs which 
the applicant is suited for. 

During the two days the applicants, 
although they arc not yet under milit- 
ary discipline, are expected to march 
around the camp in squads. 


Discriminate in favour of 
youth, employers urged 


Pressure 
for cheap 
training 




Local authorities are boinjj pressed by 1 
the Manpower. Services Commission 
to provide eollege-lnised places for the • 
Youth Training Scheme at n knock- 
down price, according to the Associ- 
ation of County Councils. 

Tiie association has written to chief i 
executives, warning them that the rate 
being offered has tint been nationally 
agreed nnd it is u departure from the ' 
recommendations of the MSC task 
group which devised the scheme for 
the Government. 

The task group envisaged that 
Mode D places - the ones which are to 
be provided by local authorities or j 
voluntary agencies rather than by 
employers, and whose full costs is 
supposed to be reimbursed by the 
commission - would cost £3,Qi30 or 
£3,5(KJ each. But the association says 
that some authorities are now being 
offered as little as £2.21(1 per trainee 
by local MSC offices with whom they 
are negotiating. 

Out of this, the authorities are 
required to pay the trainees their 
allowance of £1,3011 a year and to 
provide off- the- job training and 
education. They are being offered a 
further £100 a year to take on the job 
of preparing programmes, recruiting 
trainees, finding’them work experi- 
ence replacements, supervising and 
certifying them, and carrying out all 
the administration. 

The task group's costings appear to 
have been worked out on the assump- 
tion that Mode 132 courses, those 
based on colleges, would offer up to 
six months of off-the-job training and 
education, and the MSC has since 
made it plain that it is prepared to pay 
for only 13 weeks of college instruc- 
tion in most cases But the association 
suvs that at the rates already agreed 
with the MSC. even this would come 
to around £7711 per trainee. 

And its officials argue that the cost 
of finding mid supervising work ex- 1 


Employers should discriminate In 
favour of young people, even If (his 
means creating a source of cheap 
labour. 

This Is a risk that must be taken In 
tbe present situation, Mr Ivor 
Richard, the European Community’s 
social affairs commissioner, says in 
Europe "Without specific action for 
young people, their situation can and 
will only get worse." 

Mr Richard is proposing a package 


by Hilary Wilce 

linate in have been out of work for more than a 
en If (his year. 

of cheap gut the most serious problem is not 
. . among the 16 to 18-yc»r-olds, Mr 

: tanen in Richard says, but nmong those in their 

^munit™ CBr,y 20s ’ 

, says in While there Is no miracle cure fnr 
action for unemployment, lie believes Ills mea- 
n can and sures could generate 2.5 million jobs 
for young people within five years. "It 
i package ^ the scale of the effort and the quality 


of measures to ease the problems of of the action undertaken thnl wl! 


Europe's young Jobless. They Include 
creating more jobs by shortening 
working hours and job-sbaring, giving 
subsidies to employers who take on 
young people, offering help to the 
under-25s who want to start businesses 
and expanding public service jobs. 

One In four of the uuder-25s In the 
EEC is unemployed, and more than 
1.5m of the 4.5miIUon young jobless 



by 

.. ; . Brian Heap 


It is surprising how many sixth-for- 
mers want to go into accountancy, law 
or medicine , despite the warning signs 
- too many trainee accountants, the 
Law Society not happy to accept 

S raduales with third class degrees and 
le increasing number of unemployed 
doctors. 


periencc is likely to amount to many 
hundreds of pounds more per trainee. 
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allowing as part of the i'KX) manage- 
ment fee. 

They say that for many of the 
youngsters - who are often likely to be 
the ones rejected by employers them- 
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- it will not be irossihlc or suitable to 
find placements with firms,, and that 
the authorities will have to provide 
expensive training workshops or sonic 
kind of simulated work experience for 
them. 


determine the extent to which the 
strategy will be successful." 

Money for such actions must come 
from member states, Mr Richard 
emphasizes, but their actions will be 
backed by money from the European 
Social Fund. This ftind has recently 
been restructured to put more emph- 
asis on the needs of the young unem- 
ployed. 


These once-safe careers have had a 

f ood run for many years. This has not 
een the case with other occupational 
fields such as textiles. The ups and 
downs of the industry have had a 
considerable impact on the numbers 
of applicants for degree courses in the 
subject at Leeds University and the 
University of Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology as well ns on 
polytechnic and other courses. While 
in other engineering courses the ratio 
of applicants to places has been 4 to 1, 
for textile management at Leeds last 
year there were only about 60 appli- 
cants for 30 places. 

Despite the public image, things arc 
not quite as bad as they seem , particu- 
larly when leading companies are 
backing their judgment by sponsoring 
degree courses inlextiles at Leeds ana 


kind of simulated work experience for 
them. . 

The association's letter to chief 
executive alleges: "The correspond- 
ing Mode B2 schemes heing operated 
for the most part by voluntary orga- 
nization are much more generously 1 
funded." It says that the association 
does not want to discourage author- 
ities from negotiating with the MSC at 
any economic figure, but that it under- 
stands some costings have assumed a 
saving by substitution for ordinary FE 
courses which should not be taken into 
account. \ 

Sponsorship is open with a bursary 
available for boob. Three A level* j 
are required, with maths and at least . 
one science subject mandatory. De- . 
tails are available from the Depan' j 


UMIST Manchester and at Leicester 
Polytechnic. These vary slightly but all 
offer BSc degrees in textile technology 
through four- year saqdwich courses 
wifh brie year iri industry" 


tuuo cai c avaiiauiw iivm j. ; 

ment of Textiles at UMIST, Leeds r 
University or Leicester Polytechnic 

(PO Box 143, Leicester). \ 

• »■ 

• It is a serious indictment of our I 
education system that schools can « 
contract out of guidance. U"' ' 

headmaster in the Home Counties ■ 

asked if his school would be opM 
during the holidays to advise A lew =; 

candidates when the results *** 
published. He replied; • 

heavens no, we would be inundated 
For his pupils and many otn«M \ 
however, the Advanced Furti* I 1 
Education Service will operate I t 
August and September for those wi ., 
A-level results problems and .! 
need information about course vacan- ■ , 
cies. The first contact should be vP 
local careers service. •■! 



Standards 
swallowed 
by tbe 



Charlotte Beyerson 
reforms for California's 
hard-upschools. 

While the California community col- 
leges are reeling from a budget cut of 
$232m (£l50m), Mr George Dcukme- 
jinn. Stale governor, has signed u new 
law that provides $80fim for the public 
sector schools. 


“1 he Governor is obviously cutting 
higher education to finance the lower 
schools". Michael Kirst, Stanford pro- 


fessor of education, said. "During the 
last two years, more than $1 ,7HUm lias 
been lopped off the state’s budget for 
higher education." 

As u result of the state budget and 
the new law, senate Bill 813 - called 
the education reform package - most 
of California’s 1.042 school districts 
will receive more money. 

The $8()0m is expected to provide 
more discipline, better teachers, more 
tests and newer textbooks. Under the 
new law, out st a tiding teachers could he 
rewarded with merit pay and excellent 
schools could obtain special grants. 
Graduation requirements could he 
imposed for the first time for more 
than 10 years and districts could find it 
easier to suspend unruly students. 

Most educators were enthusiastic 
about the reform packuge. “The re- 
sults will show up very quickly", Hugh 
Friedman , president of the state hoard 
of education, predicted. 

The package comes hard on the 
heels of the critical report by the 
National Commission on Excellence 
in Education, us well as one by John 
Goodlad, former dean of the graduate 
school ot education at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Both 
urged reforms in American schools. 

The new Inw means that in order to 


graduate students will have to study 
three years of English and social 
studies, two years of maths and 
science, one year of fine arts or foreign 
language, and demonstrate a know- 
ledge of computers. These require- 
ments will go into effect for students 
graduating in 1**87. 

Despite the new funds, the San Jos6 
school district will remain bankrupt. 

Lillian Banin, district superinten- 
dent, said: “We projected a S12.ini 
loss which accounts for our bank- 
ruptcy- We estimate that Senate 
Bill 813 will give us approximately 
$4m which leaves us $Hm snort. 

“We are trying to reach agreement 
with our creditors by setting aside our 
union contracts." 

She believes that San Jose school 
budget problems began with a 1970 
ceiling oil spending per pupil imposed 
by a former governor is President 
Ronald Reagan. The problems were 
compounded by a 1976 Supreme 
Court decision that financing schools 
with local property taxes led to uncon- 
stitutional gaps in spending per pupil. 
In addition. Proposition 1 3, the prop- 
erty tax cm, led to tremendous over- 
spending, and top-heavy administra- 
tion. 

“Last and most important, we re- 
ceive 70 per cent ot our funding from 
the state. Because the state has had 
such severe financial problems, the 
schools are directly affected", Ms 
Barmt said. 

A dozen of the state’s 1,100 school 
districts sent out a cry for financial 
help last January. Eight schools were 
able to prevent insolvency by culling 
programmes extensively, dosing 
schools and dismisine staff. 

Four school districts borrowed a 
total of SI .2m from the state at the end 
of 1982-83 to comply with a Califor- 
nian Inw requiring a balanced school 
budget. 


More beautiful: new uniforms in Peking 


Dressing up uniformity 


In Peking nnd other cities In China this 
summer, groups of girls and boys, 
neatly and stylishly dressed in white 
shirts mid airforce blue tunics or 
shurts embellished with two white 
stripes, are dispelling the image of 
Chinese schoolchildren functionally 
and rather drably attired In unisex 
outfits. 

The Chinese have experimentally 
Introduced uniforms lor primary nnd 
sonic middle school pupils. Strictly 
speaking they are not school uniforms 
- although they are worn there - but 


denote membership of the Young 
Pioneers, a kind of politicized scout 
and guide movement to which many 
Chinese children aged between seven 
and 14 belong. - 

The experiment is taking place in 10 
cities which, as well as Peking, include 
Shanghai and Nanjing. 

According to an official at China s 
Communist Youth League, which 


organizes tlie Young Pioneers, Im- 
proved living standards have made | 
pnrenls “want In dress their children 
more beautifully". \ 

Asa result, the old lilac trousers und I 
shirts fiir both sexes have given way lu I 
the new garments which may be worn 
with the Pioneers’ red necktie. 

Parents must "wont” enough In 
spend about £2.50 each on their sons’ 
uniforms, und £2.80 on their daugh- 
ters’. (China Ls a low-wage country 
where a typical industrial wage Is n 
little over £20 a month.) 

Another, rather more practical 
reason for introducing the new outfits 
Is that they provide an outlet for 
China's productive textile Industry. 
According to the official, "the chemical 
fibre industry has developed rather 
rapidly, and now has the ability to 
produce standardized uniforms For the 

chhdreu . jane Marshall 


Honor Wilson on the 
failure of English in the 
classroom 

In Hongkong most Cantonese-speak- 
ing parents choose to send their 
children to schools where they will be 
taught in English. 

lire Peking talks about the future ol 
the colony notwithstanding, they feel 
that English will butte i equip then 
youngsters for adult life in one of the 
world’s biggest financial centres. 

Ironically, it is the British colonial 
Government here which must now try 
to dissuade them from this, insistence. 

1 1 Iw gap between educational aspira- 
tion aiul re nlity has proved too wide . I 

ill them v. Cantonese-speaking chil- 
dren sent u» a school where English is 
the teaching medium should become 
bilingual, in practice, the standard of 
English among many Cantonese- 
speaking teachers is so poor that they 
use what has been dubbed here as 
“Chinglish" in the classroom. 

Children arc then said to leave 
school with a poor grasp of both 

I English and Chinese. Language-de- 
pendent subjects such as history suffer 
too. | 

Two factors are blamed for this 
downward spiral in lire standard of 
Hongkong schools. One is the over- 
whelming expansion of education 
here. Vt was only in 197H that secon- 
dary education was made free - n year 
i- inter, free and compulsory. Tbe te- 
suiting influx of pupils beyond prim- 
n ary age obviously required massive 
recruitment of new teachers. Tire 
Government’s “localization" policy 
,s meant their standard of English did 
,r not have to be high. 
t- So while tire demand for teaching in 

11 English rose, the ability to deliver the 
r goods fell. 


ivthing of supply and demand 


FRANCE 


Michael Corrigan and 
Stuart Little on 
conditions for EFL 
teachers 

Lack of job security and a proper 
career structure are tlie main concerns 
of English teachers working in France. 

A survey of EFL teachers' pay and 
conditions, conducted by Teachers of 
English to Speakers of Other Lan- 
guages (TESOL), a professional asso- 
ciation for EFL teachers, highlights 
the precarious position of many 
teachers in both the private and public 
sectors. 

Many teachers, known as vaca- 
wires , have no contract, ate paid 
hourly and thus have no guarantee of a 
regular monthly salary. 


would not be cost-effective, they unknown. Bnl the vast 

argue, to employ teachers all year expatriates from English-speaking 

round, when their schools are almost countries. 

emptv in slack periods. Broadly, the private sector falls into 

The survey found that for teachers the categories of private language 
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Many vacaiaires replying to the sur- 
vey complained that although they 
are nominally protected by the law, 


enjoying the same rights as workers 
with temporary contracts, employers 
m both private language schools and 
in the G ramies Ecotes - France’s 
prestige universities - can, in effect, 
fire teachers at will, merely claiming 
that there is no work for them to do. 

Employers in the private sector 

argue that the law of supply and 
demand dictates that they maintain 
maximum flexibility of manpower. It 


ditions of employment. 

Hourly rates, however, reveal that 
stale teachers are paid 180 (runes 
(£15 70), more than double the rate 
that their colleagues in the private sec- 
tor earn (70-80 francs). Teachers 
working for private companies, such as 
IBM or Kodak, have Hie highest 
monthly salaries: 9,000 francs (£789). 
The average salary for private school 
teachers is 7,300 francs. State teachers 
earn an average of 7,600 francs. 

TESOL emphasizes, however, that 
the survey was based on its mem- 
bership. which is composed of 
teachers “from the top end of the 
market” and that these figures arc 


basis and private educational insti- 
tutes which provide leaching services 
for formation continue. This is a 
system whereby French companies 
are obliged by Saw to spend LI per 
cent of their payroll on professional 
training for their employees. 

A considerable number of com- 
panies - especially those trading in 
anglophone markcls-encourage their 
staff to learn English. 

The formation continue laws, intro- 
duced in 1971, heralded an unpre- 
cedented boom for Private sector 
EFL. But the onset of tlie recession in 
the mid-seventies caused companies 
to allocate » greater percentage of 
formation continue monies to retrain- 
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the 26,763 full-time and 3,022 part- 
time EFL teachers in the secondary 
system where English is the first 
foreign language studied by a total of 
4 640,541 children. The number of 

1 > _i ■ iUa nrutotp cprfnr 


rand Government now mean that of 
the 1.1 per cent only 0.9 per cent is 
actually spent on training. The rest 
goes to job creation schemes. Fewer 
schools are now able to make money 
out of employees sent to language 


v — 4,04u,34i eimuicii. • . 0 ut of employees sent ro language 

iclates 'that °they ^maintain -T^enarn^ ^Hs'against this background that the 

flexibility of manpower, it private and semi : pnvate teacning 


EFL teachers’ unions have been dog- 
gedly campaigning for a statutory 
basic national contract, which would 
give teachers in private schools long- 
term contracts, fixed hours, minimum 
salaries, paid holidays and other im- 
provements in working conditions. 

The unions nppeared to be on the 
verge of a breakthrough last Septem- 
ber. when they managed to bring the 
employers federation, CSN-For, to 
the negotiating able to thrash out a 
national contract, known as the Con- 
vention collective. Agreement was 
reached on the need for the Conven- 
tion, and cm the major items in it. 

But, m the last moment, the em- 
ployers got cold feet, broke off nego- 
tiations and called for a complete 
re-think of the Convention, arguing 
that it would entail extra costs, which 
they could ill afford in the present 
severe economic climate. 

The unions refused to consider 
rc-d rafting the contract and launched 
a propaganda campaign last autumn 
with selective strikes, demonstrations, 
and muss leaflet ines - but to no avail, 
'fire employers still refuse to negotiate 
on the oasis of the first draft of the 
contract, and there is little prospect of 
an improvement in teachers' condi- 
tions in the foreseeable future. 


St uni t Little and Michael Corrigan are 
alitor and assistant editor, nf the EFL 
Gazette. . . 


Recent events point to a change in 
the emphasis on English. An indepen- 
dent assessment of schools - the 
Llewellyn Report - has criticized the 
Government for failing to see the 
problems caused by using English in 
the classrooms of a Cantonese-speak- 
ing. and largely monolingual, society. 

Most dumningly, the report says: 
"The Government seems ill-equipped 
to either advise or even to know what 
is actually going on throughout the 
system". . 

It is recommended that all Can- 
tonese-speaking children should be 
taught in their mother tongue. Any 
pretence at bilingualism should be 
dropped. English should be taught in 
primary schools as a foreign language 
and only gradually, from the first year 
of secondary school, phased in as a. 
teaching medium. By the third year it 
and Cantonese should be used equally 
in the classroom. 

The force of the Llewellyn report 
has been greatly increased bv the 
political storm ft caused in Hong- 
kong's Legislative Council. 

■ The council is made up of official 
((government) and unofficial mem- 
bers appointed by the Government. 
One of the latter, Father Patrick 
McGovern, acting through the coun- 
cil, forced the Government to accept 

thereport. 

In fact the Hongkong Government 
will not have to change the law - there 
is no legislative control on the use of 
lianguage in the classroom. Already 
they have shown themselves aware uf 
the seriousness of the problem. Two 
yenrs ugo they committed HK$320m 
(about X32m) on tin education pack- 
age to improve language standards. 

I But Lhctr main tusk now will be to 
change the minds of Canlonese- 
- 'speaking parents - and persuade them 
that the best hope for their children is 
to let them be taught English for what 
it is here.- ? .foreign language. 
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Overlooking the 
agony, auntie 


Sir - One wonders what your article, 
"Dear Angela” , ( TES July 22) contri- 
butes to Knowledge generally and 
education in particular. The article 
would seem better placed in the 
magazine source from which it sprang. 
In advertising the work of such "coun- 
sellors”, you elevate them. Just what 
are their qualifications for the work 
they do? 

Some intellectual pedigree is 


attempted by the article: we are to 
understand that Angela Willans is a 
humanist and that her work is in- 
formed by her “liberal -humanist con- 
victions". If we are to take (his 
seriously, then presumably liberal- 
humanism means one who suffers 
from a surfeit of probity ("reluctance 
Co condemn” - hip; "prepared to stand 
up” - hip; "honest views" and “forth- 
right stance” - hooray), and who - 
unlike those dogmatic moralists - 
realistically accepts "the world as it 
is". 

This last claim is, perhaps, the most 
galling; for it is here that the facts so 


No intimidation 

Sir - Peter Dawson, general secretary 
of the Professional Association of 
Teachers, accuses the Society of 
Teachers Opposed to Physical Punish- 
ment of "intimidating schools with 
threats of unfavourable publicity and 
manipulating the media ’ (TES. July 
29). 

This defamatory claim is so ludic- 
rous that few people will take it 
seriously. STOFP does not own or 
control newspapers, so we are not in a 
position to make "th rents of unfavour- 
able publicity”, even if we wanted to 
do so. In fact, STOPP is not in the 
business of "intimidating” anyone - 
which is more than can be said for 
those who beat children. 

TOM SCOTT 
Education secretary 
STOPP 

IS Victoria Park Square 
London E2 

Emotive words 

Sir - I am writing to you in some' 
frustration as I have just read the 
latest diatribe from Mr Scott, of the 
Society ' of Teachers Opposed to 
Ph^skal^Punishment, fo your edition 

Once again it is noticeable that the 
emotive language using such words as 
“beaten”: and “floggers” is well to the 
fore in his comments upon the latest 
government proposals. While I am in 
.general agreement with most of the 
criticism against these proposals, 
would it be asking too much for you to 


e Is; fr'eel 


manifestly be I ray her understanding 
of them. To take one example: she 
criticizes moral pressure groups, and 
patronizingly refers to their "simplis- 
tic, nursery fireside image of sex", 
designed to include only the “nice". 

She then presents us with reasons 
why people have sex: reasons which, 
if examined, suggest that not only has 
Christendom never existed, neither 
has Women's Liberation, nor indeed 
psychology. The reasons given are all 
‘‘nice" - cosy, understandable, and 
justifiable. No mention of lust, pride, 
domination, ambition, revenge, per- 
version, and other such less savoury 
factors as often lead to intercourse. In 
truth, Angela Willans herself is the 
one who wants sex to be “nice”, and so 
sells reality short. 

But why bother with this? Isn't it 
“all a bit of a giggle”? 

JAMES SALE 
2] Wolseley Road 
Freemantle 
Southampton 




Young love: nursery fireside or dangerous tightrope? 

Mechanistic sex JSfJ 

Sir - In “Dear Angela”, Angela which she 
Willans once again launches into an We are r 
attack on The Responsible Society for number of 
“refusing to accept the world as it is”. VflS * ma J on 

country. 

She is right. We do not accept with We will I 
her equanimity the fact that this for sex edi 
country leads the European divorce the mechBr 
stakes and has increasing numbers of Ians chamc 
one-parent families and children in the education I 
care of local authorities. Nor do we 0 f mind, e 
accept as an indication of a healthy child ren'to 
and stable society the growing num- j n g of love 
bers of attempted teenage suicides, 
abortions, venereal diseases and cases VALERIE 
■of cancer of the cervix in younger The Respc 
women resulting from premature Wicken ^ 
sexual intercourse . . . Milt™ 



Race and vitriol 


Turn Scott (top) and Peter Damon 

very gently explain to members of this 
organization what the words really 
mean?. ' 

Perhaps at the same time you could 

P ass on to Mr Peter Dawson of the 
rofessjoaal Association of Teachers, 
my whole-hearted support for his 
recently reported opinion in the 
national press that “small, but very 
vocalpressure groups (and he singles’ 
out STOPP in particular) are a major 
threat to Britain's education system". 

R. J; BEDDOW 
9 Bromley Gardens 
Codsall : 

Statei. 


the accuser? For he claims that f am 
repetitive, yet every word of the 
article "The Geography of Rare” was 
original and new. 

He suggests that I should put my 
pen in its sheath - is this a form of 
medieval censorship? I have no 
sheath, and I still believe in the 
freedom of the pen - even when it 
leads to vitriolic and incorrect state- 
ments from Mr Robinson. 

He asserts that my first textbook 
was less than perfect, and argues that 
other textbooks should, therefore, not 
be criticized. I would fully agree that 
the book was far from perfect. 

But why should one imperfect book 

E revent discussion of racism in text- 
ooks? If books seem insensitive and 
insulting to certain people, surely it is 
important to discuss whether this is in 
fact the case7 

I described the two books as "in 
every way above average: modern, 
detailed, popular, by respected au- 
thors” - high praise rather than vit- 
riolic, I would have thought. The 
carefully-chosen words of the article 
sought to raise issues, not to condemn 
specific books. 

I am alarmed that a leading teacher- 
trainer, whose work I greatly respect, 
is apparently unable to see that racism 
in textbooks is a matter or urgent, 
vital, concern. 

DAVID R WRIGHT 
School of Education 
University of East Anglia 


Appearances 


Sir - Mr David Wright (TES, July 15) 
argues, quite rightly, that textbooks 
should not describe' racial characterise 
tics in an ''uncomplimentary’’ man- 


Angela Willans may be happy about 
the state of British society, the fruits of 
which she sees in letters of distress. 
We are not. And nor, from the 
number of letters we receive, are the 
vast majority of thinking people in (his 
country. 

We will therefore continue to press 
for sex education to be taken out of 
the mechanistic approach Angela Wil- 
lans champions. We will urge for sex 
education to be placed in the context 
of mind, emotions and body to help 
children to understand the true mean- 
ing of love, marriage and family life. 

VALERIE RICHES 
The Responsible Society 
Wicken 
Milton Keynes 


ner, but some of his criteria seem 
ridiculously extravagant. Steatopygy, 
for instance, is "peculiar” in the sense 
of special to women of the Capoid 
groups but not “peculiar" in the sense 
of weird. As the rock-art of these 
people exaggerates their distinctive 
physical characteristics, why should 
they be disturbed at the scientific 
observation of objective facts? 

Although over past decades Cauca- 
soid scientists have been more exten- 
sively involved in ethnological re- 
search than those of other races, the 
standards of normative comparison, 
of course, need not be “white" ones. 
Numerical world populations aver- 
ages could be taken as a central guide 
instead, but obviously authors must 
have in mind the perspective of the 
overwhelming majority of their likely 
readers. If the Mongoloids outnum- 
bered the Caucasoids and Negroids 
altogether, for example, one could 
speak of the relative racial protrusion 
of the latter rather than the “flatness” 
of the former. 

Your contributor plumbs the depths 
of silliness, surely, In complaining that 
references to tne "thick” lips and 
“woolly” hair of Negroids implies that 
blacks are mentally more stupid than 
whites. And how can the description 
of tall and fair-headed people as tall 
and fair-headed make them "come out 
best"?’ 

As a short Mediterranean-Alpine 
hybrid of sallow complexion, I do not 
mind being described as "poetic,' 
musical, artistic”, and I think that if 
world history and IQ tests are any- 
thing to go by at all, It is not 
unreasonable to describe the Nordic 
people as "inventive", though to what 
extent these characters are genetic 
rather than' cultural remains open to 
dispute. ... 

STEWART PARKER ' 
30HUrstCIose 
LondonE4. \ 


Children’s books 

Sir- 1 am mightily impressed bvitriJ 
confabulation as the children's ES, i 
editors o[ The Times, The 

suui, the concents of that letter 
against the very accurate report oi 
your correspondent, Aristides, m 
pure Alice ill Wonderland. 

We could nol reveal our 1984 pirn 
for the replacement of (lie Children'o 
Books of the Year Exhibition wii 
delicate negotiations were going oo' 
about it (between January and April j 
we approached a number of »1>I 
lishers to see whether they wbM] 
co-publish the catalogue with us)J 
According to our correspondence foil 
London borough of Wandsworth b ! 
fully informed nbout the Children 1 ! 
Summer Fun Show (Aristides ni 
perfectly nccurate in the description). 

Wc are not handing over the exhifc 
tion for the first time to someone ekei 
since wc have never ourselves takes I 
part in the book selection; and alltbii 
reasonable, necessary processes 
consultation with the book world did 
take place in the early part of this yen. L 

Last, I personally went to consldrt-j 
able trouble to arrange a meeting with ; 
the signatories to the letter you put ■ 
fished, and they failed to turn up. In' 
fairness, I should add that they 4d} 
cancel the meeting the day before they [ 
were due to come. ! 

MARTYN GOFF 
Director 

National Book League 
Book House .; 

45 East Hill V 

Wandsworth . !; 

London '■ 


Problem mode 

Sir - 1 know I run the risk of appearing .» 
to quibble, but your “In brier 1 
announcement (TES, July 22) about 
! new courses for teacher trainers "on 
the special problems of working h 
multiethnic schools" sticks In the crop. 

When are wc going to stop equating 
a multiethnic environment with prob- 
lems? It is a crude association tfoi 
does a great disservice to local author- i 
ities and schools, whose emphasis Is [ 
more properly concerned with the [ 
richness of diversity. Too often we slip I 
into a mode of expression and descrip- 1 
tion which links uniformity with social t 
harmony and diversity with conflict ot ;! 
difficulties. ^ 

Within our inner-city areas whrtt j 
mast of the so-called "multiethnic" ; 
population Jives, there are, of course, • 
many problems - poverty, bad hous- ; 


ing, racism and so on - but w 
acknowledge this is not to concept 
that in such areas schools are seen .as 


problem institutions because of th 
variety of cultures and races repre- 
sented within them. 

TONY LENNEY 
Chief education officer 
London borough $ , 

of Haringey 


Letters for publication should be kepi 
as brief as possible arid typed on 
side of the paper only. The Ed 
reserves the right to cut or antera 
them. . 
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Adult neglect Jl 

Sir -I read with dismay (TES, July 29) 
that the Government is not going to set 
•up a development council to replace 
the Advisory. Council for Adult con- 
! tinning Education. 

• ‘ Af ■ ® en, b® r of the present council I 
would like to express my grave mlsalv- 


Defending ILEA hq^^tion of arguing the case fa 


.v.-a.-nr? 


exiremeij important area of adult and 
continuing education wUI not receive 


Adult and continuing education 
needs a strong Voice, arid the’ black 
community’s position within this sec- 
to be articulated force- 
frilly. This Is particularly the case 
because -schooling in this.country U 
frilling large numbers of .the black 
immunity, for whom adult and cod-' 
tlmilos education ought to offer a 
secoqd chance to learn, 

. s.r • •' •• • : ■ *v 

jagdish s gundara 
Coordinator-!* r 

Centre fbrMoiticuIhiral -Education < 
University of London 


j 801 wnt,n S in response to the 
“Platform” by Anne Sofer (TES, July 
15) tri which she discusses her ideas 
about the future of the Inner London 
Education Authority as a democratic 
body. She grossly trivializes the issue 
and totally underestimates the dam- 
age this Government intends to do to 
.London’s schools and colleges. 

At triune wfien central Government 
Is corite cb plating legislation to prevent 
an election frotn taking plaqey surely a 
fundamental attack against the politic- 
al rights of ps all, MrsSofer indulges in 
Weird thoughts leading to her BEAMs 
from another world. She ought to 
spehd more time joining in tne de- 
fence of basic democratic rights in this 
country. V ' 

; The Government can’t allow the 
next GLC elections to go ahead for the 
rimp e reason that it can’t win them/ 
The issue of the election will be the 
defence of focal rights against central- 
ized dictates and Labour will be in the 


At a time when central Government 

wants to lower spending; the existence 
of a generous f.e.a. concretely . ch^ 
lenges its attempt to lower everyone* 
expectations. Mrs Sofer did not dvrtl 
too long, on this either. As an e*’ 
chairperson 6f the ILEA schools cdi* 
mitjee (until .1981) one would ha* 
thought that she Would have b«s 
urgently concerned to defend 1# 
schools she led until so recently! - 

Defendirig tjie ELEA becomes 1 
task not dnly for those edneerneo ,0 : 
see good quality provision for Lw: 
don's schools and colleges; but oflffjj. 
which all concerned with demdcrflW. 
rights, ought to play a part. 


STEVE feoWAN -. 

ILEA additional member . . 
of .the . education committee 
County Hall . 

London $E1 • 
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R ;wards . and public recognition do not n 
come easily to outstanding teachers. 
Unless they have moved on to greater 
things like national committees or politic- 
al notoriety, they have to be content with a 
glowing article in the school magazine and later a 
photograph in the corridor leading up to the next 
headmaster’s office. 

Lucas was typical of his time: a headmaster 
who contributed to the reputation of the gram-i 
mar schools. I suspect that the golden age of the 
grammar school is a myth too often used to 
denigrate the achievements of the comprehen- 
sives, but Lucas was an extraordinary man by 
any standard: brilliantly able, a reformer, a 
memorable teacher and a courageous rebel in hisi 
time. 

When he took over Midhurst grammar school 
in Sussex as headmaster in 1938 it was thought to 
have been run down beyond remedy. Educa- 
tional standards were poor, the boarding house 
run on lines which would even make modern 
authoritarians shudder. Constipated or not, the 
boarders were lined up for dosing every week 
and there seems to have been a good deal of 
bullying and some brutality. Many of the staff, 
struggling against poor conditions, had become 
demoralized and very few of the pupils went on 
to the sixth form, let alone universities. . 

By the time he retired Lucas and his wife were 
given a dinner by former pupils who had gone on 
to either Oxford or Cambridge and they filled up 
the Hall of Corpus, Oxford. The school had 
become a comprehensive and Lucas had helped 
the transition. His view of what education had to 
be about had undergone radical changes. When 
he had begun he had wanted to put the school on 
the map and put his radical belief into action: the 
bastions of power and privilege could be 
stormed and careers should be open to all the 
talents regardless of social background. 

What he could not have appreciated at the 
time was that the very victories converted many 
former pupils into conformists who could not 
change the essential structure of the Establish- 
ment. Lucas would have been hurt had he been 
accused of elitism and it says a great deal for his 
honesty and open-mindedness that later in his 
life he was prepared to admit that against each 
success, a large number of pupils should be 
placed who had yer,y little to show for their ■ 
efforts. 

The struggles of his early life make him seem 
even more remarkable and the suggestion of 
elitism must be understood in the context of his 
life and times! Imagine an Edwardian child- 
hood! so deprived and barren that a delinquent 
career , would seem more likely than winning a 
scholarship at Cambridge. Lucas left a fragment 
of an autobiographical novel, unlikely ever to be 
published but which provides clues to under- 
standing his life and career. He describes hoW his 
father, a clerk to his own solicitor father, was 
imprisoned in Reading gaol, f° r debt. He had 
been a compulsive gambler, had got into debt 
and had to leave the country in a hurry although 
the debt had been paid off. 

Lucas’s mother followed her husband to 
Canada, taking her children with her, explaining- 
nothing to the boy who was later returned to 
England. Here he was brought up by grandpa- 
rents who clearly did not appreciate the burden 
suddenly put "upon them. Lucas recalls being 
locked up for the day With nothing but bread and 
water because he. had dared to ask “and who 
made God?" ' U may be that he learnt to 
understand the futility of punishment here. 

.. The treatment certainly did not limit, an 
inquiring mind, he remained an agnostic all his 
life and as a schoolteacher strove to eliminate 
the punitive nature of the school as far as.he 
could. When he was headmaster he allowed us 
not to go church on. Sunday on condition that we 
wrote^an essay arguing the case for our exemp- 
tion. Escape from church was not an - easy 
option: instead we had to spend the morning 
digging for victory; however it helped to see the 
head arid his wife labouring with greater vigour 
arid conviction thdri most of us, 

Lucas, was never, able to establish good 
relations;. with fos parents. As a young adult he 
met his mother again for, the first time : He had 
! just been awarded a First In' Cambridge and was 1 
in Paris Qjn a scholarship to study Georges Sorel. 
He wrote in the autobiographical novel: "Know- 
ing that conversation would be difficult h e hhd 
arranged a wejl r fllled programme . . . she wbuld 
no) tell him much sbout his father, who before I 
. .his .-death had,. both fogs amputated, beyond 1 *1 
was: such a griod wife to him’. He knew that he. , 
’ did ;not wish , to see her again; neither did Bh?, 

: seem all that interested in what he was doing '. 

' ,■ Whqt he. wrote about his- mother may, town 
: heartless buttheri. he Had been neglected and 
. perhaps . he had to find , his , salvation in hi$ own 

, achfevenfont..fr Ip say to hlfi <fo?d . 

v . OBranfs' ‘‘t’Aftt '' 1 wiM 1 tmiiiniir vhir T hpmms a 
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With the aid of an unpublished autobiography CharlesHannam traces 
the life and work of NBC {'Luke') Lucasian outstanding teacher and 
/- . former head of Mldhurst Gram mar School. ^ > 




complete and successful mart”. He had to| .‘eVerithoughltWita claimed pubHdy that we weto 

...LIUL.L!. —— ' • U.L I. lh. ’ 


raids. Much as he and his wife Vera detested 
Nazism they were never slow to point out that 
patriotism alone is not enough. She described 
two airmen to us; “They were beautiful, clean- 
looking young men and they were talking about 
their conversion and the next religious meeting; 
and then they fly out and bomb women and 
childrenl” 

' As at any time when nationalist feelings ride 
high, in 1940 it was unusual to show sympathy 
for the suffering of the enemy. Lucas recalled 
that his own headmaster had wept openly as he 
had read out the names of former pupils in the 
trenches. During his headship he had to perform 
the same duty: grammar school pupils, particu- 
larly ones who had joined the Air Force, 
suffered heavy casualties. 

Probably Lucas learnt. la hate injustice when 
as a child he was pushed from pillar to post by his 
family. Then, despite everything, came success. 

It was not just a question of passing an 
examination, he had to come top in order to win 
the county scholarship. At Cambridge he de- 
scribes how he stood up for a pacifist friend who 
was about to be thrown into a lake by former 
naval officcrs.To his surprise they let him go and 
he came to realize that he had both physical and 
moral power. 

In his first post as an assistant master he lead 
the resistance against an unjust pension scheme. 
Finally he was the only member of staff to stand 
up against the governors, won the concession 
and then resigned. 

From there he went to Egypt to teach, learnt 
abut the miseries of imperialism. By the time he 
was appointed to a headship he had not only 
gained an awareness of his strength, he had 
overcome neurotic fears and anxieties. 

I was surprised to read his description of his 
paralysing fears; to me he seemed superbly 
confident and benevolent. What had been a 
possible source of weakness became a strength. 

As a teacher he had special sympathy for 

1 children with problems. Human sympathy was 
of greater importance than brilliant discourse 
and the compulsive thief, bedwetier, stutterer, 
ones who despite great ability could not work I 
and could not achieve their real potential were \ 
helped by him. Public schools too often ease | 
their burdens by expelling misfits or jielin- 
qiients. Thu S lhey lose able arid ere ti tive chlldren 
who, when freed of authoritarian domination, 
achieved Impressive results at Midhurst. 

Lucas knew enough of the oppressive side of 
authority to be able to help. He rarely did this 
directly or by denying his authority role but by 
teaching by analogy, a special sensitivity aqd the 
ability to stand up to destructive feelings from 
children. He was not a gentle man, when 
• younger, his temper was frightening and memor- 
able. But it was not the anger of the bully; U was 
as if he raged at anequal and be had the ability to 
Ifoar what the child said to hint at q deeper* than . 
ordinary level. 

■ There 1 was a price tq. pay: if was riot .only 
anxiety but occasionally, too much preoccupa- 
tion with success. His own struggle may have 
made him impatient with.thc. ordinary but 
even there he could be tolerant and generous; 
His reminiscences would Include even the 
unacademic if they had 'done something out of 
: the ordin ary like becoming a diamond merchant 
or a police superintendent in a rough part of the 
country. He could be understanding of people 
whom we as contemporaries detested. It Was not 


inner", security. 'whlciTwas ^ If abm^to 
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T he tea tasted of wood smoke, there was 
nowhere to sit except for a ring of logs, it 
was raining and the only shelter was the 
natural canopy of the trees, 
ft is the kind of outdoor life Forest School 
Camps are all about - a chance for six to 
seventeen-year-olds to get away from home and 
spend a week or two coping in different and. 
often difficult conditions. 

“Our aim is to create a community where kids 
can leam about sharing experiences, both work 
and pleasure. Modem existence tends to work 
against such a community, so we put them in an 
environment which is as far as possible removed 
from their everyday lives' 1 , said Ed Straw, 
organiser of one camp in Essex. 

On arrival, die 40 youngsters had to fell trees 
to make a clearing for (heir tents - helping the 
landowner who had asked them to thin out the 
thick woodland to make room for young, 
healthy saplings. They had to build tables for 
preparing food, dig latrines and organize 
washing and waste facilities. 

But most of all they had their first lesson in 
living and working together. As Ed explained: 
“They found that if they didn’t join in and help 
then everything threatened to come to a grinding 
halt - and so eventually they did.” 

Inevitably the experience is a tough one. It can 
mean pitching a tent on a windswept mountain- 
side, weathering a sudden snow-storm, of 
crawling exhausted under a flysheet after a days 
canoeing or hiking. 

An educational charity, Forest School Camps 
(FSC) runs nearly SO different camps a year, 
catering for at least 1,000 youngsters. Activities 
range from one or two weeks' camping (o 
trekking from one side of Scotland to the other, 
or cycling from Edinburgh to London. 

Yet however hard the camp, it is never just an 
endurance test; for the experience u seen as a 
key to an educational philosophy which was 
developed briefly in a private school in the New 
Forest more than 40 years ago.. 

There, the thinking revolved around social 
education and learning through experience, and 
such was its impression on a handful of parents 
and teachers that, after the school was closed at 
the outbreak of the Second World War, eight 
families took its ideas and organized the first 
camp.^ 

Taking Che name of its inspiration, Forest 
School Camps has become increasingly popular- 
oyer the years, although it has resisted the 
temptation to become too large. 

• Even though it now has a permanent head- 
quarters just outside .Cambridge, set up five 
years ago to run training Courses for camp 
helpers, and to store equipment^ the. organiza- 
tion still relies on volunteers. They are mainly 
middle-class professional people, who went on 
camps during their own childhood. 

The middle-class predominance is also evi- 
dent in the kind of youngsters who join FSC 
today, formally they have heard about the 
camps, through their friends, are sent by their 
parents and are so keen to return iii subsequent 
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The philosophy of a school closed over 40 years ago 
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years that tHerp is k two-year wailing fist for hew jfc 

•campers.. 1 , • . .* 

, , For those who are less Well off, FSC has *7 

£2,000 aid fund, which goes towarejs sponsoring . . r • -r 

sohte 50 * pladey a year, while mentaUy rand J 


jit small numbers on to suitable camps through. : 
Ihusoddseryiccs. . . J:. 

i’^THere. ate rtmarkableistoriesl pf success wit H : ! 
- disadvantaged ;and disturbed children, such a£ ' 
tbegi^lwhose hqmelife was so traumatic that she 
Was pientally and > physically two yean behind - 
hef peers. The camp provided a springboard for 
lwjbntyl:' dcyfclflpment. v . f. 


:• : L«8 dramatic :but equally Obvious : are the 
auarases : wfeh'_mbre wdiftary children. There 
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much freedom and indepedencc ns possible. 

“It’s a very big experience, particularly fo r ifc 
younger ones", said Ed who had his own two r 
young sons nt the enmp. “Imagine the avers® 
six-year-old coming here and being confront^ 
with 50 people he doesn't know, sleeping [nt 
tent, the rain and cold, and all the open spaas 
and nature. You actually see them growing op 
and becoming more able to cope with life in 
general''. 

The Essex camp was one of the softer FSC ! 
options, providing an opportunity for first-time ! 
campers to see what it was like. The oldest child j 
was 13, and the majority were aged between 
nine and ten. j 

When they arrived, the youngsters were split I 
into groups, the youngest being the Elves, then \ 
the Woodlings^ the Traiiseckcrs and finally the 
Trackers. At a camp with older children, there 
would also be a fifth group - the Pathfinders. 

Eleven-year-old Jo came with her younger ! 
brother and sister: “At the beginning I was quite 
upset to be parted from them. There were so 
many people, but f soon found it was better lobe I 
with'those of my own age. It's not hard to get on ? 
at camp. For example, you end up sitting next to | 
someone at lunch, you get talking -and you've 
got a friend." j. 

Organizers like Ed Straw claim that both : 
youngsters and adult helpers get on well, eveo i 
though most of them are complete strangers at \ 
the beginning of a camp. Activities depend very j' 
much on the talents of individuals - at one camp j. 
recently, there was even juggling because i j 
couple of the volunteers were professional ! 
entertainers. 

At the Essex camp, the emphasis was on the f, 
use of wood. Younger children were taught I; 
how to carve with knives, the older ones how to } . 
use axes and saws. A climbing frame was built j, 
from felled trees and the roof of a replica iron | 
age house was thatched, bridges were buiH | 
across small streams running through the wood* f-/ . 
land and rudimentary musical instruments made • 
of wood. . 

One helper taught macraifie, another did ^ 
face-painting after the younger children had k 

■ made bows and arrows in a woodcraft session. | 

Every morning, the youngsters and the |J E 
adult volunteers got together to discuss the day’s }• 7 
plans, which included not only working with j7 
wood but also hiking into the surrounding 
countryside, and a midnight treasure hunt. ’ jj . • 

“A sign of a good camp is when the kids stop 
moaning about wanting to go to the shop to buy t • . 
sweets or complaining about not having a telly*! t ■ 
said Ed, who bnnned transistor radios from the | 
camp. £;.■ 

Entertainment included camp fire sing-song*, f. 
country dancing and a play to which everyone 
contributed on the last evening, called a Merry- j; 
moot. . J .' 

. At the end of the camp, it became clear that* J 
community had developed which had broken ; 
down the traditional barriers between adults and l 
youngsters. •' i : . 

“The level of tolerance is amazing", said 0* 
volunteer. “It's hard to pin down but it is a kind £;• 
of Idealism which makes people very determined jfr • 
to get on with each other," £7 

If is also an Idealism which spills over Into* % : 
need to care for and respect nature. FSC’s polk? I? ; 
of conservation makes farmers and land-ownf? f 
amenable to providing sites. 

But still there, is a shortage, and many FSC £■ 
volunteers jpept their spare time 'trekking 
through the countryside, in search of new places s -. 
to camp off the beaten track. . ' i • Ev. 

As Well as leanilpg to respect nature, young* r 
teja are. also shown' how they can iise it w | 
survival. They ore. .taught about foods.; 
natural dyqs from mouses and plants, shown the | ; 
best ^yjgs for lighting a firt, and the trees wDiQ> &;•' 

■, provuje the strongest Wood for structures. I™) 1 t-". 

- leam about animals, birds and insects- and ijiW 

. of all not to harm them.. |> 

. ■ Yet still modem dby society insiriuates-itw 1 . ; 

; into even the most isolated camp, Provision fc-.; 

■ generally cpme feom'a supermarket, tent tw|*. | . 

- noloay provides adequate shelter, end _ w’bWv S . 
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^stream, often has tb be brought from a mii^ 
supply by tractor trailer or hose-pipe. A 
•' **A lot of os would likte to live like this all V 1 ® 

: time", said Ed Straw, who works as a inanftp'. t; 
meqt Consiiltant. Fbr a wiiek to two twentiWJ fa 
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H e wrs on the phone when I arrived and 
gestured me into the lounge. A comfort- 
able room. The only touch of formality a 
dozen or so gilt-edged invitation cards 
propped with a certain, understandable pride in 
two neat rows along the polished wooden 
mantelpiece. “The Editor. . “The National 
Association of. . .”, “The Marchioness of Tavis- 
tock. . seemingly everyone was requesting 
the pleasure of the company of Mr H Cooper at 
receptions, openings, drinks or dinners. 

And yet they weren’t. The person they really 
wanted - forget the suit, forget the formality - 
was “Our ’Enery”, as the sports pages used to 
call him, plain Henry Cooper, the sometime 
British and European heavyweight champion 
whose famous left hook, ’Enery’s ’Ammer", 
floored Mohammed Ali one memorable night, 
and whose equaliy-famous face has been associ- 
ated with a well-known brand of after-shave for 
the last decade. ! 

Even now, years after his final departure from 
the ring, he remains the best-known boxer in the 
country - despite having no official connexion 
with the sport “When I retired from boxing I 
made a clean break from it", he says, those 
once-handy fists now incongruously cradling a 
delicate china coffee cup. 

“I’d love to have found a young heavyweight 
prospect and managed and trained him, but I 
didn't see one. So over the years I’ve gone into 
other things. Basically, I'm an underwriter at 
Lloyds, but I've also got contracts with Faberge 
who keep me very busy with PR work, In-store 
publicity and television commercials. And I've 
got similar tie-ups with Valspar paints and 
Coopers tools. Then I do the after-dinner 
speaking circuit and a bit of television and radio 
work. . ." 

Nevertheless, he remains on friendly, if 
despairing, terms with the sport in which he 
made his name. “We’ve got some good little' 
lighter fighters coming on. but the heavyweight- 
. situation is about the worst I've ever known it". 
You try to puncture the considered, avuncular 
charm. Impossible: “I'm easy going, nothing 
really gets on top of me. I’m fairly level and 
constant all the way through. I’m not nice one 
minute and then biting someone's head off the 
next". Interviewing him is a nightmare. Listen-, 
ing to him, on the other hand, an addictive 
pleasure: "As kids, me and George” - his twin 1 
brother - "would sort of scrap amongst' 
ourselves. Where we used to live in Lewisham; 
there used to be 'a green, and one day we’d got 
another couple of kids out there boxing with us. 
We didn't have gloves, nothing like that, we had 
socks, an old pair of socks on our hands. And 
this guy came out - Mr Hill his name was - and 
said, 'Look, if you’re going to do that do it 
properly; go to a club and learn.’ And he took us 
to the old Bellingham Amateur Boxing Club, 
and that's how it all started. We were about 
10. . " ■ 

Inevitably, It all comes back to boxing, to the 
way oF life he has never completely shaken off, 
nor ever will. “It was an excitement in our 
family. Boxing was in our blood. As kids we'd all 
huddle round the radio set shaking with excite- 
ment listening to guys like Bruce Woodcock and 
. Freddie Mills fighting". ’ : 

Thirty years on, n framed series of stills, the 
images blurred but a sufficient cue to memory, 
Ali downed by that left hook in three black-and- 
white prints - going, going, gone - hangs in the 
hall of his Hendon home. Above them is an oil 
painting of the young Cooper, plausible, hun- 
gry; dangerous, handsome in the way that a 
hunter is handsome, a towel slung round his 

shoulders.' ■/' : ' 

Tnffty years on, there are his. own famous 
- inter-round ’surttmftries of championship fights 
foi* BBC fcadio, dfelivfefed acrosis the World frOitf 
a ringside seat at Madison Square Gardens of 
Las Vegas, arid there is the recent series of hoys' 
club boxing : bouts televised on Channel 4 to 
which he Was Only too keert to lend his name, 
Difficult to Say though, wBtchingon the screen, 
whq' got : m'ost out of those Henry Cooper’ s 
j Golden Bplt contests - the. 15 and 16-year-olds 
• panting straight out of the ring, eyes set on an 
ABA trophy, growing a visible couple of inches 
as they talked to the Chartp (“Yeah, fenks, 
‘Enery’!)! their fathers can only have told them 
about; the fathers themselves j elbpw-to-elbow 
• with thej lad frohi BeHiBgham., lucky so-and-so,/ 
■ who . did , everything they : didn’t; or Copper 1 

h{m*01f,'rti6ved; sometimes apparently close to 
teark^t the famiiianty’h'f it all. ; : 

• "Those places were hot-bed$ of boxing 1 years 
ago”, he tells frie. Seconds awayl Round Qner 
Thenm&teur rou tine, ‘bouts Off hree two-minritp' 
: rpunda andegaUtarian matipess in the dresiink- 
■ ’ roohi, had brought it oll hack; fThe old chips In ■ 
■ ; workingiclass Sjreas in Manchester and Liver-. 
/pobf;and ,the Old Kent Hoad in Loridonusep toj 
V. nab hoys off the road arid cf^rihe! their energies 
■s * C* " * ■' • • - *• • 1 '■ •’ 

• • • .... ... * ■ i. ,• ■ i. 


GET OUTTHEBE 

Mix with people and find out what makes the world tick, 
is Hen ry Cooper's advice to kids wh o want to fig ht th rough . He's worried about 
a world where "this education thing is the be-all and end-all of everything". 
Hugh David talks tothe last great British heavyweight. 
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' “My life was dbminateiUjy boxing. I wanted it 
to be. Like any sport, if you want to get to the top 
you’ve got to live, sfeep and eat it, Saturdays, I 
■ used to go arid a?e a filtn in the afternoon and 
: then go home to bed - whenmy mates went onto 
a dance to meet the girls: I didn’t ^ because I 
knew I had to be tip the next morning, In thfe gym 
training at IQami Bilt if ybn'waiit to dp a thing 
badly enough that’s no'halrdsMp,' is it?" / r , 
No no, you, say, noti to us, the folder ., 
! Beheratibn. But what about the kids?, i . That’s-. 


Ft must be, jusfttiebpenlng you’Ve been looking 
■ for. stand well back. Not e bit of it: “Look, let s 
: bel'honest; the youngsters of todgy have got a lot 
more io^ contend with, than Had. I was a dqnce 

at school - but I was worldly. I knew I had to go 
out and. earn, a living. I knew where l cOuidgO 

■ and earn maney: f 'could help the milkman on 

: • Saturday mofning and get fialf-a-crown- Thlugs 

• ■ are reverted now; You’ve got kids, wba are 

■ <■ _ • iLan MA< f tA,/viUnri^ • nilf* 
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arc iwvtiBwv, *" r aw \ ... . .. 

; academically brilliant, .they gd- tp cpUcge, but 
, they^dO^t kno* how tp ^.rn a hying - • 

' ,>And’t ^nk that’s f tt^y. 


..prospe^/and 'managed 
7 ;and trained him, 
bjjt I 'didn't see bne: ^ 


kids COme. hbpie frort schooLatid they.haV® h 
brief-case ora satchel, and I look at koine Of tire 
work they have to do and it’s way past me. But in 
a lot of ways - in worldly things - some of the 
kids today are very naive about the world and 
how it works. This education-thing’s the be-all 
and end-all of everything, isn’t it?” 

„ . A courier had arrived, hot foot; a plain brown j 
.envelope. -The script .of a commercial Cooper 
wot ta film . tomorrow. "All in all I have a 
. marvellous. Interesting life", J» says, grimacing 
hi spite of; himself at the banality of the 
copy- writer’s. lines. They ‘are tossed aside,; and 
the smile returns. “Life haver gets dull or bbring 
j because I'm doirig different thinga every day". , 
- -Tidie was up; the allotted half-nhut arranged 


OY UlhagCIIl'piiu tmQOUjr Mwvuiuy 

So.flnal, question: hatLhe any adMite for young 
pedpleJ,4ho^bh>ren&^hamifeihegGld«thehrthe 
iads he’d pif^PwL lurfcfng.-'on street corners? . 
rtti&s a dSmcult ohp”; -A 'pa'aad ;epr tltought, . 
"They've gotfri^ot oat-ln (he wbtlduitdm ix wiflh 
people add fpicf out what makes the world ticki , 
You Can’t read, about it and gpt that oiit of 
books”; Another pausq. “Get out there; It’s all a 
! niatter of getting out 1 there”, • • ' 

. -.7 !•. -'"‘i S.'. :' , hi , . L nv.’5.. t 
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W hat has often been said needs repeating: 
wc are a pictori ally ill iterate race, largely 
ignorant not just of contemporary art but of this 
century’s art in general. The fault lies mainly 
with our edueaiion.il system: inability to com- 
pose a sonnet does not oblige a teenager to drop 
English, hut the leaching of art, for the most 
part, ends when a pupil gives up practical 
involvement with it. Art appreciation is rarely 
(aught and as a result many adults today feci 
totally at a loss when confronted with work that 
docs not present them with a recognizable 
image. Abstract art is almost as old as this 
century yet for far too many it is still as foreign, 
ns distant and untilligible as Egyptian heirog- 
lyphics. 

Bur if there is a need for radical change in art 
education it should take place in two spheres: in 
our schools and in our public art galleries. Some 
of the smaller regional galleries cun be impover- 
ished, dull und d is pi riling places: while the 
larger and more prestigious ones sometimes ape 
stately homes, thereby relegating art to a past 
that seems to have little relevance to the present. 
On the other hand there are now a large number 
of public art galleries who adopt .i positive and 
assertive policy towards the community that they 
serve. And m these institutions the education 
officer often pluys a vital role , by opening up and 
activating, the gallery space, liaising with local 
schools and organizing either talks or practical 
workshops v* coincide with exhibit ions. It it used 
to be only the snore of a trump that broke (he 
gallery calm, nowadays the same room often 
rings with the chatter and excitement of children 
looking at or making ml. 

One uf the most ambitious projects mounted 
recently wns ut Southampton Art Gallery. The 
Keeper of Education, Helen Luckctt. with 
assistance from teachers at Wildground County 
Junior School, involved a class of seven to! 
eight-year-olds in a process which extended] 
throughout the school year. The children visited 
the gallery regularly and looked at just 14 
original works of art, nil of them made within the 
last few years and which many visitors to the 
gallery found baffling. 

The exhibition “Through Children's Eyes", 
(reviewed in The TES 15.4.83 > currently being 
toured by the Arts Cuiincil. recurds how 
Uggghh, what a mess!" (of a Gillian Ayres 
abstract) was gradually replaced with a quite 
different response. As the children began to 
realize how much could be learnt by spending 3 
long time with only a few works of art. they 
began to worry about the swift und superficial 
glances that grown-ups seemed to throw- at the 
same exhibits. They suggested, and made, bags 
to give adults in which could be put objects to 
help them look at art, as the catalogue records: 
“new eyes, a new brain, questions, lips with 
which to ask them (and to smile with), a 
view-finder to help them look at details, tape- 
measures to help them look at things from 
different viewpoints, comfortable mats so that 
they could kneel down and look at things from a 
different level and maps to take them on 
interesting routes around the works . . . There 
would also be a large bin into which visitors 
could throw their old idea of art and worries or 
concerns which they happened to be cluttered 


Frances Spalding on the role of public art galleries in art education 





with at (he time and which might get in the way 
of enjoyment," 

Willi older pupils ihe task confronting educa- 
tion officers is much harder. Jenni Lomax 
(Whitechapel Art Gallery, London) and Chris- 
tine Newton (Museum of Modern Art. Oxford) 
are responsible for educational programmes in 
galleries that specialize in contemporarynn, mid 
both feel that the difficulty teenagers experience 
in arriving at a thinking reaction reflects partly 
on art education in schools. Because much of 
their art teaching is skills or cxnm oriented, 
teenagers approach contemporary exhibitions 
with a set of preconceptions, closed ideas and 
attitudes that are reinforced by the kind of 
attention art often gets in the popular press. 
Outside the Whitechapel one day Jenni Lomax 
overheard one teenager ask another if he had 
ever been inside the gallery. "Noah," replied the 
other contemptuously, “galleries are just full of 
bricks." 

Art teachers themselves are often apprehen- 
sive about modem art exhibitions which may 
seem incomprehensible or arcane. To get over 


this hurdle Jenni Lomax organizes teachers' 
previews before each Whitechapel show opens. 
She also provides free information sheets and 
suggestions for preparatory or follow-up work. 
At Rochdale Art Gallery. Jill Morgan and her 
assistant Bev By the way run lively educational 
projects to coincide with their increasingly 
radical and experimental exhibition program- 
me. They see their job as not only providing “a 
context for the arts but also making sure that 
those arts matter to a proud, industrial eornmim- 
lity”. So far their public has stayed with them. In 
'particular they concentrate on establishing con- 
tacts with schools, building up u certain trust and 
awareness. 

All of the education officers that I spoke to 
regretted the general lack of respect for the arts 
within education. If we believe (hat art educa- 
tion is of relevance within formal teaching, then 
surely visits to local art galleries should figure 
within the school curriculum? Mnlissconcc said, 
‘To see is itself a creative operntion, requiring 
an effort". The opportunity to make this effort is 


sadly lacking in many schools, whose wails are 
sometimes haie even of reproductions. At 0 and 
A level some art is studied, but mostly in slide 
form. 

One person who is currently engaged in 
encouraging educational activities in galleries up 
and down the country is Pat van Pell, the Arts 
Council's Education Oflieer. She is the first to 
occupy this role within the Visual Arts depart- 
ment and her appointment, tluee years ago, has 
helped give additional focus to the possibilities 
of art education in gallei ies. It is her job to liaise 
with those institutions that receive Arts Council 
louring shows. She also helps generally to spread 
ideas and information about what is being done 
in this sphere and how to do it. 

If galleries are rethinking their attitudes to 
their public, it is an apt moment tor schools to 
re-organize ilicii timetables to encompass more 
of the arts. “Increase a respect for the arts," 
declares Bev Dythewuy, in a tone that has helped 
place Rochdale tii mly on the ai ts map, "and you 
open up formal education to a mote creative 
approach to learning." 



Audrey LaskL talks to Joan Lingard, whose A latest 
children's novel is published next week 


There is a certain kind of soft Celtic voice which 
regularly confuses me: north of the border or 
west of the Irish Sea? When I met Joan Lingard 
recently and beard that delightful sound I was 
for once perhaps justified in my vagueness; she 
says of herself, "I am Scottish-Ulster". All her 
growing up years, from 2 to 18, were spent in 
Belfast , while most of the rest of her life has been 
spent in Edinburgh, and all her readers will 
know how important both those cities are in her 
fiction. 

But perhaps more essential to her writing than 
the two places themselves has been the nature of 
the experience of being a stranger in someone 
else'scily, which she clearly felt even at the early 
age at which she moved to Belfast, perhaps 
because. of the close family networks there: “1 
didn’t have all the myriad relations." It has 
meant that one of the recurring themes in her 
work is (hat of displacement and the attempt to 
resettle; in the Kevin and Sadie books, the title, 
of the third, Into Exile speaks for itself; in the 
Maggie series, there is the shadow of the, 
Clearances, while in her newest novel. The 
Winter Visitor (published on Monday), thej 
hero’s best friend is always being moved on in 1 
[ the interests of his father’s work, ft is significant | 


:that in talking about the breakdown of Nick’s 
{attempt to get Joe to stay with him until he has 
completed his examination course, Joan Lingard 
says, “he could never have been completely at 
ease in Nick's house - not his place". 

She gained other advantages from her grow- 
ing season in Belfast. Not only was she a 
newcomer, she was alien to a more vital sense; 
her family were Christian Scientists, and she was 
therefore set outside the simple sectarian anta- 
gonism which controls experience in Belfast. 
This made possible the concerned detachment 
which makes The Twelfth Day of July and Across 
the Barricades so powerful and so controlled. 
She knows how to vnluc this essential quality; a 
member of Scottish Writers against the Bomb, 
she will not write a novel about the nuclear issue 
because she cares too much. 

At the age of 11, she was already writing - her 
seme of being slightly lonely in Belfast had 
“bonuses for a writer" - and writing complete 
stories. However, like most children's writing, 
they were about exotic places and people; she: 
had not yet realized that her own experience was i 
interesting enough to write about. Her first- 
published novels were for adults; it was Honor 1 
Arundel who suggested that she should write 







specifically for young people, and so, in 1969, 
the Twelfth Day of July came "without effort, as 
if it had been waiting to come out". She remarks 
sadly that it is now an historical novel-things are 
even harder for the Kevins and Sadies of 1983 - 
and with mild astonishment, that its sequel 
Across the Barricades, is a CSE set text. Those 
books imposed themselves as a series - “I 
couldn’t abandon them at that point" - as did the 
Maggie books; others, like The Gooseberry and 
the latest novel, are as clearly complete in 
themselves. 

The history of The Gooseberry is curious; it 
was written as a six part television serial, but first 
the complexities of setting up a production, and 
then the new possibility of the dramatization of 
the Maggie books, pushed it further and further 
away from realization, and she re-thought it as a 
novel. She is sharply aware of what television 
cannot do; though quite pleased with the way the 


Maggie stories worked « »n the small screen, she is 
not certain that the essence of the hooks was 
cuughl; because the novels had been told in the 
first person, they had Maggie’s own voice anil 
the development of her thoughts difficult, if not 
impossible, to capture in dramatization. And the 
development of Maggie's thoughts matters, 
because here, as always, Joan Lingard is writing 
about “the push through adolescence to matur- 
ity"; this counts, and is hnrd to show from the 
outside. 

For her it is such broad themes that are 
interesting; “I don’t sec myself as picking 
problems." When problems of adolescence 
appear in her novels it is because they would 
naturally occur in the lives of her characters, not 
because she has made nn arbitrary decision to 
write about this or that issue. She is conscious of 
there still being an enormous amount to explore 
in such young Jives, but she is drawn to the idea 
of writing for younger children; she published 
one story for 9 to 12-year-olds, Frying as Usual, 
as early as 1972. That revolved around a chip 
shop; she remarks that someone has noticed that 
there is a chip shop in every one of her books-* 
memory of young days when there wasn’t 
enough money for chips. Whatever she does will 
be interesting, and it will be positive: “I feel it is 
quite wrong to be downbeat in children's novels. 
I don’t mean I want to give them tidy solutions - 
there are none - but hope.” 



H 


Joan Lingard’ s books are published by Hamish 
, Hamilton 



Cyrano De Bergerac. By Edmond 
Rostand. 

Barbican Theatre. 

Engaged. By W S Gilbert. 

Arts Theatre. 

Bad Language. By Dusty Hughes. 
Hampstead Theatre. 

A Supplement to Captain Cook’s 
Voyage To The South Seas. By Jean 
Giraudoux. 

Notional (Cottcsluc) Theatre. 

You Can’t Take It With You. By 
Moss Hart and George S Kaufman. 
National (Lyttelton) Theatre. 

In the RSC's Cyrano Dr Bergerac 
we have tlmt most power! ul amal- 
gam of a brilliant actor perfectly 
matched with his part. Derek Jaco- 
bi. whose world-acclaimed Claudius 
showed his profound sympathy' with 
the physically flawed, opeiis Ins 
heart to fcnstund’s “deformed 
hero", shares the pain of his ugli- 
ness, plumbs the depths of his 
romantic soul doomed to love un- 
loved. glories in his poetic rhetoric, 
matches his panache. It is a magnifi- 
cent performance: acting of the 
highest order. 

After a busy noisy start (the RSC 
has developed a tendency to hustle 
and rant incoherently in crowd 
scenes). Terry Hands’ direction set- 
tles down to give a clear account of 
the play, helped enormously by 
Anthony Burgess’s sensitive ana wit- 
ty translation which is full of de- 
lightfully audacious rhymes. Impor- 
tant to keep the poetry of the ori- 
ginal: other versions I’ve seen baulk 
the verse and so diminish the 
heroics. No scaling down here: 




heroism is played to the hilt. 

The story of the polymath duellist 
whose nose precedes' him “every- 
where hy a quarter of un hour", in 
love with Roxane who loves only 
the handsome tongue-tied Christian 
for whom Cyrano makes love to 
her at the expense of losing her lias, 
through Rostand, become a world 
possession. This production does 
wonders in clearing away the fustian 
which frequently bedevils the play, 
restoring its powers to excite laugh- 
ter. pride, tears and thrills. The 
brillunce of Rostand’s grand-manner 
stagecraft is made clear: cleverly 
cross-cut scenes playing on our emo- 
tions; memorable stage-pictures (the 
stage of Act 1, Act ?'s balcony and 
its stage-coach. Act 3’s convent gar- 
den) all beautifully realized in Ralph 
Koltui’s designs: [lie total-theatre 
effects backing C vrano's death. The 
main cast is flawless. 

Marks lor trying, and lor remind- 
ing us how tunny Gilocrl's Lngagcd 
is, to the small company whose 
cooperative ctlorl has produced its 
revival. The NT s 1975 revival tailed 
to establish its place in (he reper- 
toire; nor will this. It is a merry 
little piece on the 1 uncles of immey 
and matrimony (in that Victorian 
order), relentlessly absurd, showing 
clear signs of influencing Wilde's 
The Importance Of Being Earnest. 
What it needs is actors more precise 
of speech, deportment and attitude, 
and n stage -manager quicker on the 
black-out switch. But it is worth 
supporting: wry amusing and, in its 
mockery of love and marriage, very 
clear. 


Which Dusty Hughes' Had Lan- 
guage is not. In Act l we are intro- 
duced to a collection of Cambridge 
undergraduates, each representing 
an aspect of contemporary youth- 
culturv, and their trendy bi-sexual 
tutor. They fall in and out of lovu 
with themselves, each other and 
their obsessions, expressing them- 
selves in a series ul verbal jokes 
which draw laughter in diminishing 
returns. Much of Act 2 trends the 
same ground until, suddenly, the 
play changes gear and becomes an 
indictment of posl-FuIkluuds Britain, 
flic pointlcssness of academic pur- 
suit in the face of mass unemploy- 
ment. It is clever talk but it doesn’t 
work despite competent tif occa- 
sionally inaudible) acting :md direc- 
tion. 

More clever talk, as might he ex- 
pected. in Giraudoux's .4 Supple- 
ment in Captain Cook’s Voyage To 
The South .Si’«n in a Platform Per- 
formance at the NT, to be repeated 
later in August. In 17n ( ) Mr banks, 
a Uiimingham Presbyterian taxider- 
mist, is sent ashore to civilize the 
natives in O-'ialiili. His hocly- 
denving. love ■quench mg, protests; ill 
work-ethic seems nonsense in un in- 
nocent paradise where “there is no 
reason to work . . . where (he most 
important thing in life is to he 
beautiful". Giraudoux pokes gentle- 
fun at the British in u series of 
amusing discussions which run for 
45 minutes: a rare chance to see a 
minor piece written in 1935. 

First produced in 1936. Kaufman 
and Hart's zanv comedy Ion cWf 
Take It With You lias a spmkling 


Entering 
the New 
World 


America, Americans. 

National Film Thcutrc, August 3-23 
(including Heaven’s Gate, August 
13-16, 2.00pm and August 15 and 
16. 6.30pm) 


European immigrants in America: it 
is a big theme that the National 
Film Theatre has chosen for its cur- 
rent season and several of the films 
are built to match, with the centre- 
piece, Cimino’s Heaven’s Gate, last- 
ing three and a half hours and that 
much misused word “epic" difficult 
to avoid in describing at least nine 
of the others chosen to support it. I 
shall do my best, especially as the 
most interesting uf these films, long 
as they are, costly as some of them 
were to produce, do not sprawl and 
thunder across the screen, hut 
attempt to record the experience of 
individuals, the hopes they brought 
with them and their differing mo- 
tives, as well as the society they 
found in America and the one they 
hejped to create. 

The Western may have tried to 
mythologize some unpalatable 
aspects of the struggle against the 
native Americans, but there is no 
need for retrospective glamour in 
depicting the first stage in this story: 
die appeal of Americn, as a land of 
opportunity and a refuge from 
oppression, was genuine and is 
documented. Elia Kazan drew on 
the history of his own family for 
America, America and the longing 
of Jiis Greek hero (played by Srathts 
Qiallelis) to reach the New World is 
convincing (though the Ottoman 
Empire from which he is trying to 
nee docs seem to be peopled by 
Turkish officials who look ana 
sound like the guards on Planet of 
the Apes). Vilnelm Moberg, who 
wrote the trilogy of novels adapted 
hy Jan Troell in The Emigrants and 
The New Land, studied letters from 
Swedish settlers to give an authentic 
Picture of pioneer life. Unfortunate- 
ly. these two neglected films were 
programmed on the same day, and 
takes stamina even to contemplate 


Revival 


revival in Michael Bogdanov's new 
production. Blessed with some of 
our best actors, Bogdanov curbs his 
tendency to overdo the direction 
and gives the play its head in their 
capable hands. Alice loves Tony, 
her boss's son; he loves her. Will his 
staid parents gel on with her crazy 
tumily? She fears not; lie doesn't 
care. The prospective in-laws meet, 
fall out, make it up. This, stripped 
o( incident, is the plot. U tells vou 
nothing about the play's I nibbling 
good limn our which keeps one 
chuckling happily fiom beginning to 
end - and all the way home. 

In.a cast which most directors can 
only dream about, only Brewster 
Mason is miscast as an cx-ballcl 
dancer - and even he has his mo- 
ments. The splendid Margaret Cour- 
tenay is midcrcasl as Olga. The rest 
Led by Virginia McKenna, constantly 
funny with meticulous timing as 
Penny, display their considerable ta- 
lents’ in a play which iiives every 
actor a cl in nee to slune. ‘Nice to sec 
black act i its Nonna n Heaton and 
Earle tic Bentley so happily cast. It 
is u production of slice i delight: a 
splendid setting (Grant Flicks) , good 
costumes (Ruth Myers) and a nos- 
talgic jazz quintet to (May period 
hits. 

I heard someone cum plain that 
Bogdanov's singingAlnncing finale 
duplicates (not so well) Trevor 
Nunn’s treatment of Once In A Life- 
time. That play needed such treat- 
ment. For this it is simply an added 
pleasure. 

John James 


John, Paul, George, Rlngn , . . and 
fieri. 

Young Vic. 



"The Beatles aren't even in it!" 
complained a disappointed young 
voice behind me at tne Young Vic’s 
opening of the play about the Fab 
Four. 

In :i sense, this production is a 
revival of a revival. Willy Russell 
revived the Beatles with his play in 
1974 and director David Toguri is 
attempting to rc-rcvivc the magic of 
that production. Our guide through 
the legend is Bert - the mythical 
fifth Beatle excluded from the hand 
in 1958, personahly played here by 
Ben Stevens. He narrates at break- 
neck speed, taking us from the early 
days to the split up, comparing the 
Beatles, exalted Lite to I us own very 
ordinary one. The oilier narrative 
device ts the use of song, sometimes 
purely ns background inusk. more 
often as pithy coinmcniaiy to the 
events on stage. The songs are 
strongly delivered by a solo female 
piano vocalist, Vicky’ Silva, ulthmitili 
at the start of the second Imlf tlie 
whole cast unaccountably Launch 
into a Beatles medley in the style of 
the television Black and White Min- 
strels - nil choosey grins with forma- 
tion strolling und swaying. 

The real problems though are 
with casting (there must he some 
actors available who cun do Liver- [ 
pool accents without turning Scot or 
South African) and a lack of sense 
in Us direction. Russell is at pains to 
point out that the Beatles are just 
“four fellas". David Toguri 's pro- 
duction, with its cloying final scene 
of the three surviving Beatles stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder while Len- 
non looks symbolically down lrom 
above the stage contributes to rather 
than minimizes Beal Ies idolatry. 
The voice from behind me was 
•right. The Beatles arc nowhere near 
it. 


Nick llaker 


“Heaven's Gate". 1980 

over six and a half hours of Swedish 
dialogue, half without subtitles. 

The myths come later, though 
Troell and the other European 
directors have no reason to gloss 
over the problems facing their emig- 
rants. Kazan’s film, on the other 
hand, made in 1963, ends on an 
image of American life that comes 
straight from Milton Friedman: here 
is unimpeded capitalism, where a 
hard-working bootblack can achieve 
riches and respectability. There is 
even a religious note in the cleans- 
ing of his hero from the corruption 
of the Old World. But the Ellis 
Island laundry did not always wash 
either clean or white and. as Francis 
c rvinnnln'c The Godfather (AU- 



So what of Heaven’s Gate ? Made 
in 1980 and savaged by the Amer- 
ican critics, it wus previously re- 
leased here in a much-shortened 
version. Now we have the full epic 
(sorry), from the magnificent open- 
ing sequence of graduation for the 
Harvard Class of TO, through blood 
and fire to the reflective epilogue 
more than 30 years later. The flaws 
are there too: the wooden acting of 
Kris Kristoffcrson as Averill and 
Isabelle Hupperl bravely trying to 
look convincing as the madame of a 

i nnrl r’iminn iifltlins 


System. But the photography is su- 
perb and Cimino's vision is wide 
enough to achieve his main ambi- 
tions. What he shows is the emerg- 
ence of a society, its violent clashes 
forming a rite of passage and the 
climax, in the battle between the 
Stock Growers and the immigrants, 
explicitly mirroring the mock battle 
of college students around the tree. 
With the exception of Irvine (John 
Hurl), the characters fail to develop 
and there is, at times, an extraordin- 
ary lack of attention to detail; but 
the film is an impressive imaginative 
achievement and the least you can 
say is that it is hard to forget. 

Robin Buss 


By design 


History of Graphic Design and Com- 
mun (cation: A Sourcebook. By Clive 
Ashwin. 

•Pern bridge Press £15.00. 

Consultant Design: The History and 
Practice of tbe Designer in Industry. 


By Penny Spark. 

Pembridae Press £7.95. 

The Industrial Designer and the 


Public. By Jonathan M Woodham. 
Pembridge Press £7.95. 


It has become a truism that design is 
the Cinderella both of art history 
and of publishing generally. The 
appearance of cite Pembridge His- 
tory of Design series, edited by 
Peter Green and David F Cheshire 
is therefore an excellent thing. Hav- 
ing said that, however, enthusiasm 
cannot be pushed much further. 
Consultant Design works out at a 
cost of more than eight pence a 
page, and the. others are correspon- 
dingly priced. Nor is the design of 
the series as outstanding as it ought 
to be in such a context, being 
strongly reminiscent of n Pitman 
textbook of the late fifties. 

'Hie two smaller volumes are 
perhaps mure limited in scope than 
( thcir titles would seem to imply, the 
lemphnsis in botli cases being heavily 
Ion Britain with only few references 
to German, French and Italian de- 
velopments, and none at all to 
Japanese. Since, however, they are 
apparently intended “for use by the 
growing number of students of ihe 
history of design in further and 
higher education", it is unfair to 
accuse them of not achieving stan- 
dards which they did not set them- 
selves. Clive Ash win’s well-illus- 
lt rated nnthology of sources is an 
I admirable compilation, though it 
might possibly nave been improved 
by the addition of some statistical 
information. 

Bernard Denvir 
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Keynote 

[n 1978 the European Piano Teachers* 
Association was born out of the Guild- 
hall School of Music and Drama,, die 
brainchild of Carola Grindea and 
supported by Allen Percival who was 
then Principal, Conceived largely in 
response to a pressing need for proper 
training in instrumental tuition (which 
exists in other European countries, 
but whose neglect here is typical of an 
inherent altitude towards teaching in 
general), it has mushroomed in only 
5 ve veare to a membership of well 
over 2,000 and will soon embrace all 
European countries except Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. It has further 
affiliations with organizations in 
JapHn and the USA - the former 
boasting an incredible i 1,500 teachers 
- and has associate member countries 
worldwide. Its influence has resulted 
in various reforms, not least in univer- 
sities, where the establishment of 
graduate programmes in the trainin 


g ( 

ttie world. It was well organized and 
attended, covering a wide range of 
Important topics, including methods 
of tone-production, improvisation, 
fingering, the tenching of children and 
adults (methods specifically adapted 
to their respective psychologies), and 
graded examinations. The Inst of these 
proved particularly fruitful as repre- 
sentatives from the major examining 
bodies were asked to listen to the 
results of n questionnaire, and were 
put firmly on the spot by some not 
over-polue EPTA members. The dis- 
cussion was, however, generally good- 
humoured, leaving no stone unturned 
regarding such issues as phrasing, 
sight-reading, scales, and Keyboard 
• 'pfc onCouraging. to know 
thf> K /incoming report, based on 
{JP fircHngs of the questionnaire, 
Inight induce a'degree of flexibility 
into the setting of exams which to 
many students are rigid and inhibiting. 
Indeed students’ letters brought to 
the conference were generally nega- 
tive; one nine-year-old boy, for insl- 
ance, thought that exams wefe to 
punish him. 

It is interesting that great perfor- 
mere are seldom great teachers, often 
tmnble.to look at. piano technique 
scientifically and communicate wnat 
fo them has come as . natural ability. 
There are of course notable excep- 



Everyday dreams 


Tristram Hlllier. 

Ro]«! Academy, London, August 
13-Septeinber 18. Ferens Art Gal- 
Icry, Hull, September 24-October 
JO. Harris Museum and Art Gallery, 
Preston, November 19-December 

There are very few figures in this 
retrospective, in which landscapes, 
beach scenes and architectural sub- 
jects '.predominate. Hillier excelled 
at pain tmg. large open spaces" in a' 
W v/N/ makes them intensely. 1 

the lm * 0 hculate 
finish of an Old Master, he gives fo 


every detail an eery fixity; shadows 
retain the solidity of stone; formica 
skies admit not a breath of wind. 
The visible world, though apparent- 
ly painted straight, takes on the 
quality of a dream. 

Sadly Hillier died earlier this year 
while this retrospective was in prog- 
ress. He had begun his career a 
dedicated bohemian, living on the 
Mediterranean coast with his mis- 
tress and. doing more sailing than 
painting, as his autobiography Leda 
•and. the Goose describes. A . brief 

flirtation with the avant-garde and 
Surrealism ended with him reverting 


Frances Spalding 


As You Like It. 

Chichester Festival Threatre. 


ybalance 


were made the subject of a fascinating 
lecture-recital by William Browning 
Jrom Chicago)jbut we owe much to the 
teachers who were not themselves 
celebrated virtuosi, but whq have- 


hardlv famous in her own right, was 
toJelVangerova, the teacher of Gar- 
* h L osc methods were 
described here by another pupil, 
Joseph Reals, how at Indiana Uni- 
versuy. ... 

*.he EPTA conference 
1*5 a 5 gathering for the Intej 1 - 
naflonal Society for the Study of 
orpiaitce, established 


«£■ ‘wuiBimg iQve mat at 
its self-drama- 
H^ Urd -! ,es l ° a continuous 
HPRof ra,I,ery - ‘lean, In malad- 
roit hands, seem ..a sluggish arid 
anaemic pastoral, static, bannered 
and • precioiis. Deftly; played and 
directed, it can, on the -other hand 
appew whoJlJ enchanting. .. 

.u Garland’s new production 

fo? Fdslifir* this y ^ s Ch 'ches- 
rer festival season, . succeeds far 

™re often than it falte^ Patrida 
Hodge s Rosqlmd is considerably 
more assured id her rooler and ? more 
utmic moments than in her mellower 
more passionate ones: but the 
: 09 n«ivcd 

> V • .-.VX 


mid Shaped; and both she and Lucy 
S Ce J 1 ^ depl ? y an aristoern- 

! iS? “ l n , d t ° ne lhat makes both 

, £gh b teI? Vab e, f ° r 0pCe ’ as dukes> 

[ o „i 0na i h M Morrfe- ls an engagim* 

. and notably athletic Orlando, though 

1 ?s a nt P l a ,i th 'i r0l8,s vocal than « 
its physical eloquence. Ronnie 

Stevens Touchstone Is ,a fly and 

• sSf f C ‘ ty i b ° y ’ £ on? to « Q nd 
seed, for whom the yokels he Is 

dumayingty dumped among are 
obriouslv just :there. for the* jeer. 
Peter Eyre s Jacques has a ripe 

& 011 hH resbnania J T hile A“ b "y 
Woods brings authority to both 

? U ^, Sen or and Du ke Frederick a 

as° U thi n Ln- rple * j hat Presents them 
h S : n 5an, f n f d -malignant halves 
ot a single fractured personality. 

binKW»S aSer Paye ’ s «W1- 
bines | Watfoauesque costumes of ele, 

: . /• 


giinl line and refined colour with a 
rather unadventurous set. The music 
is insufficiently interesting in itself 
ana, n some instances, inn imlif- 
t» he II positive 

El T,.Kr n e orchestrated 

iiL • e Davics ' ,s fluent and inven- 
tive. Some passages of the pluy arc 

?° ars ® ned b y over-emphasis: dinrac- 
ters slap, pummel, whack or wrestle 
with one nnoihur. often in mere 
greeting, to whilt must he ut times, 
Ijlerally painful degree. 

_ However, long tracts of dm pm . 
duetjon hold In happy hulnncc the 
pay f . ,dyll| c utopianism mid the 
puncturing wit that serves as its criti- 
M A a pother this purlieu,; 
\ 0 ™5‘ Arden is us p feasible ami 

tSffL* ref ve e ftw cSSIt i S 

soSl ?e“s" hBS visuw! for. quite 


Martin Fagg 


to naturalism and, eventually, to the 
Roman Catholic faith. But if lie 
turned his back on modern art, his 
rendering of the everyday world re- 
maincd Jar more disquieting than 
much Surrealism. A meticulous 
craftsman, he perhaps became a vic- 
tim of Ills style; gradually the bohe- 
mian was squeezed out to moke way 
ii i Royal Academician, who ex- 
celled at country house portraits and 
and and Spanish scenes in 
which eyoty pebble and rock takes 
on a hallucinatory reality, ■ 


,iv *\ Hnivorsity offered if 
moil.iln.ii. rehearsal sp»e 5- 
theatre In Essex Youth v 
summer course, run ths ft 
Just (iCHttng, an umorpto, 1 
cwisisling on this oocSrfv 
Jml. llr.uilev nnd perfuau 
It.irncs. I cresa Dell and &■ 
Kettle Leaning on past em.. 
with m2 Theatre S 
I heat re Hahcl and Ed^i| 

( last year's resident theatre * 
tin 1 gnmp led workshops tag 
introduce the students lotto 
nl and mental dlscipfeui 
uiqiroiiehes to text that Dm 
meet in "alternative" (vfie, 
ihe.itre - time and tradition 
denying this freedom to □»- 
(and the consequent right toff 
cunvcmiun.il companies. 

The latter half of the nfi 
devoted to close study of « . 
front i Mother Courage, with**: 

B ress being presented it »i : 
ie performance at thewli; 
course. One group had dn 
sequence of visually stnrirt 
iiltiinatcly simplistic (head*' 
ages by working off isobftdln. 
while am >( her had focused 
text itself and cxhnuslivdy^: 




ot siiurpcning concenfotot 
agination umf inventiveuesie.' 
that never again, as onea^ 
member put it. would ihtyfli* 
part was "just something ydii 7 
.Simon Bunt is Uond’s sncoBt 
resident theatre writer. co-taH 
the University nnd EasteraAfth 
will write plays for the Uwr;: 
and for the touring group. .fc, 
inun, as well .as run arwi% 
shops ut a local rcmnmicttt^ 
set up a theatre write rs\gi«pi*' 
Mary's Arts Centre. Sj 


After Troy 


The Wtimeii, Based on flflltii 
Women by Euripides. » P. 
Mnrlti Murlcii, A musical W® 
nruhiim lluhbitrd, ^ 
Wolsey Youth ThjaWt'.ip# 


Wolscy Youth Ilicutrc 
[rides with it contempor 
of the (iliermutli of war.. . 
the iiiuviiuhlt! news crew, 
dentli .sounds are "cleaning 


^Lme atato rit the ouUflt .that. in 


.inra. . what, pgevbudy . pbd to be 
P ad JF e 4 pferi* Md o^ uncqmpre- 


ELrSi ^ uncompre- 

; Ifeudfogly « nnqw eouw-onder piSffivd 
: scrutiny. • V-if 


L'iiTh 

r i l lir 


sr 
ro 

in 

and i®ison - was 

good, precise and flul ot ^ j 

Womeri weren't having, 1 ”^ 
fun in Maria Marten-' 
Hamilton (all ihhocantejWIJJirf’' 
suous mouth) w« a phWjJJj’'. 
upon Maria, with an; a MS&tj ; 
ing voice. Graham j B a f 1 gl j^ 
graduate of WYT arid 
DA) has provided 
with nods in the direction 
and Dolls 'and So n dh i . 


, R^rtTuhiblai 

JAV'i . 1 -.'ill : . \ .^tjij V . ■ ■■ ■. " *t 


and makes for 


or three substantial 

(a flash of the 
the whodunnits: 


*.>.**!. 
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Rock on the roll 



Sound Effects: Youth, leisure and 
the politics of rock ( n' roll. By 
Simon Frith. 

Constable £8.95. 0 09 464940 5 
£4.95. 0094649502. 

What comes across most powerfully 
in Simon Frith’s extensively revised 
version of The Sociology of Rock is 
his inquisitive fascination with the 
phenomenon of mass consumer cul- 
ture. Sound Effects , its new title 
reflecting a less academic (but no 
less erudite) approach is, in effect, 
three books: a social history of rock 
music, an examination of its com- 
mercial production and a critique of 
its cultural place. 

Frith explodes a number of myths 
perpetrated in the past through poli- 
tically biased or more value-laden 
commentaries. On the one hand, 
he successfully debunks the con- 
spiracy theory, which crudely asserts 
that rock and pop music are merely 
the means of capitalist exploitation 
of the young: "The point the mass 
culture critics miss is that rock isn't 


just a commodity - it is a leisure 
commodity. Leisure is the context of 
its use value, and to understand how 
leisure goods signify we have to refer 
them to meanings which have their 
own processes of construction and 
dispute: the cultural meaning of 
rock comes from a relationship be- 
tween form and use . . . Teenagers 
know, as they always have, that 
they're being exploited: the thrill is 
that all this commercial effort is 
being made just for them!" On the 
other hand he counters the “revolu- 
tionary" movement which claims 
rock music as the means of working 
class youth solidarity: “Rock music 
is capitalist music. It draws its 
meanings from the relationships of 
capitalist production, and it contri- 
butes as a leisure activity, to the 
reproduction of these relationships; 
the music doesn’t challenge the sys- 
tem, but reflects and illuminates it." 
And earlier: “Leisure - not politics 
- was the problem, and youth lei- 
sure - not youth politics - still fo- 
cused the problem." 

The leisure question assumes con- 


BOOKS 


siderable importance as the argu- 
ment progresses, and Frith’s analysis 
of its social and cultural significance 
is penetrating and exhaustive. 
Though he does not say it, the im- 
plications are that radically changing 
work and leisure patterns could wen 
determine the future development 
of rock music, as they have already 
shaped its history. 

The central question, however 
concerns the nature and operation of 
a mass culture. Frith is at pains to 
point out that mass or consumer 
culture is intrinsically different from 
folk, art. religious or ceremonial 
cultures; that different evaluative 
criteria apply. The evolution of mass 
culture is seen as a kind of high 
speed dialectic in which production, 
marketing and consumption are all 
part of the same process - mass 
culture is a last ana final consequ- 
ence of the Industrial revolution. 

But he takes this utilitarian view 
much further. Rock music can be 
marketed as a leisure commodity, 
but the producers have no control 
over its ultimate use, or indeed its 
meaning. In a sense the exploita- 
tion, if such it be, works both ways: 
everyone in the chnin, from musi- 
cian to consumer can exercise choice 
or judgment which could make the 


difference between success or fai- 
lure, profit or loss. The history of 
the rock music business is one of 
horrendous over-production (only 7 
or 8 per cent or the 3,000 singles 
annually released in this country 
appear in the charts, and only a 
small proportion of those actually 
make a profit) coupled with in- 
creasingly sophisticated production 
and marketing techniques, which are 
inevitably overturned by another 
minority interest movement. Prob- 
ably in no other aspect of contem- 
porary life have hard-nosed, soph- 
isticated marketing techniques had 
to contend, head-on, with some oi 
the most crudely basic manifesta- 
tions of individual creative self-in- 
dulgence yet perpetrated on man- 
kind. The world-wide resonance of 
rock music is one of the consequ- 
ences of this potent combination. As 
Frith continually points out, rock 
music is about a struggle for 
meaning. 

Frith is a sociologist, and his con- 
cerns arc not, on Ins own admission, 
for musical meaning or analysis. 
What is now needca is an account 
which points to nn aesthetic of moss 
culture. 

Andrew Peggie 


Paperbacks 

Mixed morals 



The Unclassed. By George Gissing, 
Harvester £4.95. Gissing’s second 
novel of Victorian urban deprivation, 
in the shorter text of his 1893 revision. 
The powerfully gloomy tone is typical ; 
the central character Waymark is to 
some extent a self-portrait. Gissing 
shocked his contemporaries by treat- 
ing what they saw as moral problems 
as purely social ones; as Jacob Korg 
shows in his introduction and notes, 
he toned the book down for this 
edition. >• 

Elmer Gantry. By Sinclair Lewis, 
Oxford University Press £3.95. Elmer 
Gantry is one of the works which 


dopoulis is an egotist whose sexual 
selfishness and political and spiritual 
immaturity are recast by glamour into 
irresistible charm and stirring revolu- 
tionizing. A dated period piece, valu- 
able for the accuracy with which it 
identifies - and mistakenly celebrates 
- the flaws which destroyed the sixties 
counter-culture. 


The Portrait of a Lady. By Henry 
James, Everyman £2.50. W W Rob- 
son warn? in his introduction, “Read- 


ers new to Henry James may find 
themselves restive at the comparative 
lack of action down to chapter 19": but 
he also leads the reader gently into an 
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.which, Paul Bailey. notes in his intro- 
duction, "his long decline set in”. 
Elmer is a hypocritical evangelical ' 
preacher: “of course praying and all 
that is OK, but you got to be practic- 
al". Lewis's mordant satire has ac- 
quired a new edge in Carter and 
Reagan's born-again America. 

Susan Spray. By Sheila Kaye-Smlth, 
'Virago £3.50. First published in 1931, 
Susan Spray is a striking Hardy-esque 
novel set in rural Sussex in the 
nineteenth century. Susan, a labour- 
er’s daughter, is, like Lewis's Elmer 
Gantry, a fundamentalist preacher 
whose confident rhetoric hides moral 


ujmuMun. ine exploration ui ncr 

psychology is firmly placed against the 
social history of her time... 

The Furys. By James Hanley, Penguin 
£3.95. A drama of tortured emotions 
played out in the Liverpool dockland 
during the General Stnke, when the 
.-pampered younger son of the Fuiy 


complexities of James’s approach. He 
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tion of 30 years before. 

The Varieties of Religious Experience. 
By William James, Penguin £3.50. 
Henry’s brother's classic work ex- 
plores the individual psychology of 
religious experience rather than the 
outward forms or history of organized 
religion. The book bestraddles disci- 
plines, and retains a century after it 
was written a combination of stimula- 
tion, entertainment and information 
which keeps it immediate and re- 


icvmu. n uwft ivi isw ivnw, 

beside Mircea Eliade's writings on the 
history of . religions, and Marghanita 
Laskrs on ecstasy. 

The Childhood of Edward Thomas. By 
Edward Thomas, Faber £2.95. Pure 
translucent plain English prose, exact 
and evocative. Contains Thomas's 

« : «LJ> Gnat mnatkr nf 



Some like 
it hot 


Red and Hot: The Fate of Jazz In 
the Soviet Union. By S Frederick 
Starr. 

Oxford University Press £12.50. 0 19 
503163 6. 


What might seem to be an excep- 
tionally arcane study is in fact an 
informative and relevant contribu- 
tion to cultural history. Professor 
Starr, a professional Sovietologist, 
has the dual qualification of being 
fluent in Russian and knowing a 
great deal about, and playing jazz. 

He has used changing Soviet atti- 
tudes towards improvised music - 
decadent bourgeois titillation or 
Negro rebellion against the Amer- 
ican ruling doss? - to throw light on 
patterns of political repression and 
thaw, and the nature of jazz itself. 
The image of Stalin, summoning a 
dance band to play for him alone: of 
jazz playing a unifying rote in the 
anti-Nazi struggle; of visiting Amer- 
ican musicians during the post-war 
period taking to the street in a sit- 
down protest against (he oppressions 
and inanities or the KGB - all this 
might seem to belong to the pages 
of Bulgakov or Solzhenitsyn were it 
not documented reality. 

That Russia has produced excel- 
lent improvising musicians, notably 
Valeria Pononwrev of Art Blakey’s 
Jazz Messengers, cannot be 
doubted. But the resurgence of Cold 
War attitudes, and the freeze in 
East-West cultural contacts, means 
that we arc less likely to hear about 
such figures and that, for their part, 
dissident eastern European and Rus- 
sian performers are insulated from 
new developments in the United 
States. Starr does not took critically 
enough at the determinants of the 
Trident mentality in the West; but 
he has probed interactions between 
base and superstructure, culture and 
its commissariats, and dissiden.ee 
and brute orthodoxy in Russia. This 
is an unusual, and, in its way, an 
important., book, , 

Bill Lucldn 


Vision of perfeGtion 



you?" is ktill “I guess 
milch”. . 

Been Down So Long It Looks Like Up 
; To Me. By Richard Barilla, Penguin 
£2.50. Gifted songwriter Farifia's only 
•hovel, hailed by Penguin as "the 
classic novel of the 1960s" and re- , 
printed with a preface by fashionable 
i college chunk Thoiriks Pyrichon, is a 
long-winded and overwritten chroni- 
cle of the first stirrings of 1 American 
;campus revolt;' Hero Gnossos Pappa- 

i jlt is -worth re-issuing Ivy Comp- 
^tori-Biunett’s Manservant & Maidservant 
; :j(OUP £2.95) If only for.the introduc- 
i Aon bv Penelope pvely! Her analysis 
4 of ana comment on this unique writer 
f <2: y J°? timitcd.to a mere seven pages, 
l- ont m' them she says- with a succinct 
’ clarity that her subject woqld have ap- 


kov’s notes on. minor, writers such a® 
Lermontov haven't turned up), the 
European one with Austen^ Dickens, 
Flaubert, Stevenson, Proust, Kafka 
and, the tour-de-force. Joyce. Style 
and structure are his most consistent 
concern; both volumes are illumine 
ated by a special writerly penetration 
which gives a charge of excitement 
unusual in scholarly criticism. 

m\ Philip 

plauded, most of what is necessary as a 
guide to the understanding and appre- 
ciation of Miss Compton -Burnett s 
work. Undoubtedly thisauthors repu- 
tation must increase with time, 
although the lazy reader will never be 
amongheradmirers. g a (y a w.tte r . 


"HI s anhplta were still as smooth as aatatae’s, Smooth the glisten ing holfow behind 
the knees, where the blue network or veins suggested (hat the body was formed of 
some stuff more transparent than mere fleshTWhat discipline, what precisian of 
thought were expressed by the tense, youthful perfection of this form'*. Benjamin 
Britten and his librettist Myfanwy Piper boldly transformed the children’s games 
In Mann’s Death in Venice Into Apollo's sports. Aschenbach’s Idealized lOYfc for 
Tadzlo, played here by Robert Huguenln in the original production, becomes a 
vision of perfection. Eric Walter White's Benjamin Britten: His Life and Operas 
(Fhber£7.95, 0571 119468) unpacks the scores and librettos mid examines the way 
Britten turned myths and literary masterpieces into great dramatic musk* 

Brian Morton 


Serving sentences 

- — and by checking his answers to this 

Semantics. A Coursebook. By James ("feedback”), the student can either 
Harford and Brendan Heasfoy.' * satisfy hipiself thgt he is ready .to jgo 

■ • ‘ ' . • ■ \c- „ ■ ' ' ■ - on) or. revise the earlier material. He 

g imbridge University Press £o.y5i ;,p j s footed to progress by easy .Stages 
1 28949 1. 1 (perhaps too easy at times) apd by 

1 ' • ^ ' tne end should feel menially toned 

The first step in understanding any up and assured of JhU ability to 
field of knowledge involves an in- contend with this particular branch 
tilatioh to the’ language peculiar lo of linguistics. _ ■ • • . , 

it, and this is no less true when He should not be in too much of 
language itself is the object of study, a hurry to congratulate hloriself, 

Hurford and . HeaSley's book Is just however. The absence of any bib- 

vtoat it says,- a coursebook, designed • liogfaphy means that the indepen- 

for first-year undergraduates and dent student has ntr suggestions for 

anyone else who wants tb tackle the further study and ta je 

basic concepts of semantics. To a' adopted by the authors sets precise 

great extent,- this means working limits on .the area they .can cover, 

through extended definitions of There is nothing, for example on 

termsT learning to. distinguish, fqr the hbtofy of the Rel* and Utile 

example , between sentences • nhd indication • of the complex rela- 

utteronces, referring expressions, and ' tipnship between and syn- 

predicates, and acquiring some ■or • tax or the -problems this raises for 
the natural and symbolic vocabulary transformational grammar. The 

of logic. ?■' - ••/.■■■ • chapters sorry, ‘‘units’’ on logic. 

It sounds as dry as a. dictionary, too, only scratch the surface as 

hut it isn't. The atitlubrs may not they readily acknowledge. OUierr 

show the humour of some writers pn ;• vrijfe.-as b.. prawcpL aritf enjoyaoie 


paradoxes arid infinite other de- semantics this coultL hardly he bet- 
fights), but their ' no-nonsense • te red and it should giwjts readers a 
approach! Inspires, confidence. Each . firm base for further investigation of 
chapter (“unit” in the jargon they .the subject. -. . . ■ 

employ) starts with an '■entry test Robin BUSS 



Vindications. By Deryck Choice, 
Edited by Bryan Magee, 

Faber £12.50. 


This book is a series of writings 
from published works and radio 
talks by the man whose greatest 
achievement was the completion of 
Mahler’s Tenth Symphony. Always 
an intuitive listener, critic, and 
musicologist, .Cooke’s analyses, are 
never merely, academic, but are coi^ 
cemed with revealing tiie riature of 
ilhe composer’s , psyche, his philo- 
sophical as -well 'as purely muSfcal 
ambitions, and,, even If you dont 


lira.i i.v.>'.'inrwr-ui 'hi 


assumptions (ie the theory set out m 
his book 77ie Language of Music 
that musical elements have symbolic 
meaning independent of context), it 
ia difficult not lo be either chaimed 
ot persuaded by his insights. 

In this posthumous volume Cooke 
deals with the composers who 
dominated his career. The essays on 
Beethoven arjd Wagner deal with 
unifying principles in the late quar- 
tets ana the Ring, including a furth- 
er piece on Wagner's operatic 
antf the Bruckner 




the natural and symbolic vocabulary 

° f It°sounds fls dry as o. dictionary, 
but it isn't. The atitltors may not 
show the humour of some writers pn 
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versions of the symphotiies. .But it . 
on Delius, and particularly' Mahler, 
that Cooke is at. his best, defending 
these composers against charges of 
banality or sentrmfiniallty prevalent 
at the, time. Less distinguished ,are 
chapters on Cooke’s favourite novel 
Wut/ierfng Heights, Shakespeare, 
and music criticism, but the .memoir 
of Cooke by Bfyait Magee makes 
fascinating reading. ! • 

Robert Turnbull 
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Rending Well Book I 0 05 003376 X 
£1.30 Book 2 0 05 003377 8 £1 45 
Book 3 0 05 U0337X t, IJ.6IJ [look 4 
0 05 003377 4 C J .fill. 

By J Cuoper mid II Livings tom?. 

Oliver and Boyd 

The clarion call for tlic teaching of 
reading skills to he a continuous 
process at all levels of education is 
reverberating loud and clear through 
junior, middle, secondary and FE 
staffrooms. Higher order reading 
skills are the order of the day. The 
publishing houses have been quick 
to respond with textbook series de- 
signed to slot into school language 
programmes (cynics may say j*Ta 
substitute for school language prog- 
rammes). 

Examples are Developing Com- 
prehension (Basil Blackwell), a 
senes where exercises are based on 
the Barret Taxonomy model; Direc- 
tions- (Oliver and Boyd) where read- 
ing. reference and study skills to he 
(might are listed systematically; the 
excellent Heading with Purpose 
(Nelson) where the aim is to de- 
velop flexibility and independence in 
renders, so that children learn to 
n .dapi their reading strategics to par- 
ticular purposes. 

The new series. Reading Well, is de- 
signed to “assist pupils in the ac- 
quisition and development of higher 
order reading skills". In the preface 
of each level it slates: “The skills to 
be taught and/or developed arc 
skimming, recognizing the main idea 
of a paragraph, selecting details to 
support the main idea, summarizing, 
following ideas or events in sequ- 
ence, using context clues, disting- 
uishing between fuel and opinion, 
recognizing cause and effect and 
finding proof". 

The reading content is a mixture 
of extracts from books which 
"seemed <o he popular in school urid 
class libraries” and non fiction, par- 
ticularly aimed at supporting en- 
vironmental studies leaching. The 
four graded books in the scries are 
intended for the early junior to the 
upper primary and middle school 
pupil. 

ThouRh the clearly thought inten- 


tions belli ml the series are laudable, 
the books have a fatal flaw. The 
passages selected may reflect a 
teacher’s concept for what is “in- 
terest lug”, hut also reflect a reading 
diet Mint is sale, middle ol the road 
ami unexciting, hi the Bullock Re- 
port there is n statement that “the 
i rile relevance (of a child's reading 
diet) lies in the way a piece engages' 
with the reader’s emotional con- 
cerns". It is doubtful whether these 
extracts and graphics are attractive 
enough to a young render to evoke 
any real creative response and 
therefore whether they would move 
on to the page of questions and 
instructions alongside each text to 
tease out the required responses 
with any real enthusiasm. The bitty 
nature of the extracts discourages 
any real involvement with the narra- 
tive texts. The format of the 
( each ing/lea ruing pages is so repeti- 
tive that far from building skills 
winch might be later transferred to a 
real rather than textbook reading 
task, there is a danger that the pupil 
response might become n hollow 
ritual. 

The material seems heavily biased 
towards male roles and interests. 
Turning page after page one looks 
hopefully for female characters por- 
trayed in the selected cxirncls and 


Targets: Reading Skills For Learn- 
ing. By I) E Urogden. 

Thomas Nelson ll.4tJ each. 

Hie “skills versus knowledge" de- 
bate continues unabated in primal y 
a ml middle schools hm I suspect 
that the ski I Is- based curriculum is 
now a dominant feature of primary 
education - at least at the level of 
lip-service to recent pressures from 
outside schools. Teachers have been 
so totally swamped with government 
reports, nationally funded studies 
and other fringe publications which 
stress (hat lopicx or projects should 
have a purpose hevond mere ’•activ- 
ity tor us own sake” that few cun be 
in imy doubt ahout the trend. 
However. I helieve that within prim- 
ary schools there is still significant 
ignorance of the range and sequence 
of skills involved. Fortunately, help 
is now at hand in Dorothy Bmg- 
bnir books. Tiimvis; Reading 
Mills For Learning, which together 
constitute an excellent at tempi to 
provide teachers and children with a 
carefully seuuenced and wide-rang- 
ing set of sub-skills within the broad 
ureas of Information Search (extrac- 


tion of information from a variety «<| 
sources); Conceptual Understanding 
t inlet [ire t a linn, adaptation ami reor- 
ganization of information to meet 
the needs of a paniculat pm pose): 
and Summary (the collocation and 
preset! tat ion ol tin.- rcnruuui/cd 
material). 

1 he series has been designed 
not tonally for 7 to 12 year-olds and 
each hook contains background in- 
formal ion for the teacher, a sum- 
man matrix to relate the vain ms 
skills to the various age levels and 
units of work, and then includes up 
to 15 sections of work for the chil- 
dren. Then-' is an answer booklet 
containing an overview of Hie series 
and also all the answers to the exer- 
cises. Eneli "unit" contains a fnot- 
mite lor the teacher specifying the 
skills to be practised. 

Each book uses the excellent style 
or print, high quality paper and 
clear illustrations winch have be- 
come the hallmark of Nelson and 
Hey are modestly priced. Teachers 
should find them n valuable source 
of guidance and ideas to improve 
the "technical" quality of children’s 
projects. 

. It is more difficult to recommend 


illustrations, but they are few and 
far between. Cowboys, soldiers, 
policemen, male athletes, racing 


drivers - even the Eskimos seem an 
Hll male preserve. Moreover, 
although the cover designs reflect a 
multi-cultural pupil population, 
there is little evidence inside the 
covers or anything oilier than astrictlv 
British cultural viewpoint. 

The dilemma is how children can 
be encouraged to acquire the study 
skills they need to improve their 
fluency and cumpreheiision while 
maintaining their enthusiasm for 
reading creatively. The fear is that, 
however skilled they have become 
by the time they reach page 80 of 
Book 4 in a comprehensive series like 
Reading Well, they may not actually 
ever want to read anything else at all. 



the scries lor general use by chit 
dieu as a text to be “wortal 1 : 
through". There aie three bask'* 
reasons, l-irst. research lias su*;,' 
posted that specific skills practised m.i 
isolation me inrely transferred ewik 
hi other activities. I Vspite some ti'.S 
eel cut ulcus these books coniaiii : - 
isolated skill?, and ate not j n am! 1 
way creative. Scioiul. any aitema.! 
to "explain ' something to someontj! 
else nl ten requires a vastly disprop-r 
omonate number oj words in whiefc 1 : 
to do so. I hose books fall into that 
trap and are crammed with close 
writing, i hiid, there is no wny in 
which a child n| average or belw • 
average ability could begin to usd 
Book I at the start ol junior l t> 
suggested l»v the target age range. . 
I he sheer el fort involved in reading , 
would, on many of the units, limit ’ 
the child’s access to the intended 
siiuly skill - thereby negating the ‘ 
aim of i lie series. ' ? 

Nevertheless, the series doescoiKj 
stiiuto a step in the right direction 1 , 
ami should find a ready market with! • 
teachers wishing to supplement their.' 
classroom stock of purely know-> I 
ledge-based project materials. j 
Paul Harling ; 




Angela Anning UKRA connexion 

The man nf ltit» Knr>l ..u,.u _i._ _ . . 


Dolls, as we know, are persons: 
best-fnends, confidants, useful aides, 
less vulnerable than Ihe cat or baby in 
times of rage, and often - teddies 
especially - get (he best place in 
Picture books, scene and story. (Don't 
forget last year’s mini-masterpiece / 
Hate My Teddy Bear.) Leading the 
current group is Irina Hales Brown 
Bear in n BroWn Cimlr (Macmillan 
M.J5), an engaging book witli very 
attractive pictures. I am glad to be 
able to say this, for her delicious first 


Children's literature 

Bear faced 


. , r . . - MU1 e IOM ue 

able to say this, for her delicious first 
bonk ( Chocolate Mouse and Sugar 
Pig) was followed by one (hat is best 
forgotten, a tasteless and pointless 
joke about a donkey. In her new 
book, up-to-fives will appreciate 
Teddy s problem. When he’s left in 
the brown armchair, everyone sits on 
mm. since no one sees that he’s there. 
Little girl Maggie makes him distinc- 
tive clothes, but other problems arise, 
i lie lull page nuimings show a most 
pleasing use of colour (notably pink 
and brown und flame) tind Teddv’x 
anxious face, us they say. speaks 
volumes. ’ 

„, J j m Mogensen’s Ted and the 
Chinese Princess (IJnmish Hamilton 

SMB JSP, ,ws « T«fdy Bear hero. 
While child owner plays in t lie park 
led slips out of doll’s pram, floes from 

tSS* ^ ragol ‘, f, 2 hed S ei,0 $>. falls in 
Hu; lake, is saved by n (Tuck but is left 
on the wrong shore, meets a lonely 
l.niiicsc princess dull and at last brines 
her back to rhe prnnt - really, enough 
for two stories. Good pictures (line 
ami fresh watercolour), endearing 

: Teddy, splendid Duck, but (he text is 
rightly, fliit. file earlier Just Before 
Dam. where Teddy first (mill so 
memorably) appeared, remains the 
Better book - lakl ng its place, indeed, 
with permanent leddy hooks 

J 


Teddy Bear Gardener by Pheobe 
and Joan Worthington ( Warne £3.25) 
continues the interesting work-saga of 
this endearing little solitary, this day- 
dream figure of two to fo ur- years - 
olds, who lives out the imagined 
holf-glimpsed lues of postman, baker 
mid other such beings - and enchants 
the extremely young particularlv bv 
jus independence and solitude " He 
fives in his little cosy house alone: in 
order y fashion, yes. but with no one 
to tell him what or what not to do 

5,Egh .\ touch of reas °n (if 

i lh , e ^P rd . ) le, ?P ers die Hair of 
these later hooks (the original, years 

?&hMu aS i a re , a! ° rifiina,) buI ^ey arc 
rightly loved, neat, mild, detailed 

pictures and all. Another, let’s hope is 
already on the way. K 

(s7™ hff Ex ?[ eM b X Taxi Kilada 

(alory by Tayo Shima Dent £4.25) is 

wrib'^fvfr chik !' vicw P' c,ure book 

: s, l mj ' 1 Slir pnsc or mystery which 
i2J. ,d ** reader back nnd bnck 
ri? ai . n ' Li 1 ? 1 tbe cn S* ne driver,” runs 
ine text. My train is the fastest in the 
world, dackcfy clack.” “We roar 
along beside the sea.” On it goes 
through the night, with its trucks and 
carnages. (.Wo glimpse the wukeful 
passengers in their bunks. ) The splen- 
did chunky pictures fill the pave - 
tunnel through rmnmiain. swirl ine 
sen, night sky and stars. And then we 
see the limn and rails on the nursery 
floor; there tire the passengers, too* 
eddy, lion, rabbit, clown; the seagulls 
hang on mobita. ,l« fish i<re i„ S ,hc 

: ’ ■ 0nl V “in? complaint. If 
H"> thing ever moved to rhythm and 

l-^i rC ’, 11 s a , fruin - If Dn y text asked to 
race along in metrical verse, it’s this 
(which (iocsn t). Under-eights might 
have n try themselves. S 


Naomi Lewis 


The map of (he book world shows a 
great sea between the creators and the 
readers, an ocean dotted with islands 
of experts: Publishers’ Puffland; Lib- 
rary Lowlands; Academics’ 
Archipelago. There are few bridges 
between these territories and it was 
therefore with enthusiasm at the pros- 
pect of making connexions, and some 
fear of being engulfed, that I joined 

U " K "* Kingdom Rend- 
ing Association conference at Worces- 
ter recently (July 25-29) as speaker, 
chairperson and observer. 

. What did I discover? The large and 
international membership demons- 
I (rated both the intense interest still 
directed to reading and the diversity 
and richness of the subject. As an 
outsider, I might have anticipated the 
sessions on comprehension, evalua- 
tion and teaching techniques, clothed 
here in terms like “textual cohesion 
j “task-analytic schemes” 

and * Direct instruction reading”. 
That room was found also for "Why 


story in meeting both his common and 
special needs. My own plenary ses- 
sion, “Children, books and the people 
in between" acknowledged the value 
of specific books in helping specific 
situations, but pointed out the danger 
of loo rigorous a matching of develop- 
mental stages and problems to story or 
Row*- The central educational role of 
the literary experience was supported 
and explored in workshops and special 
interest groups. Nicholas Tucker 
spoke of “The right book for the right 
child: some psychological perspcc- 


That room was found also for “Wiy 
didn't Hamlet read aloud?” and “Let- 
ter (sic) behaviour through drama" 
was just further proof of the pervasive 
interests of reading specialists. 

■ One was also keenly aware of a 
sense of history. The exhortations of 
those other 1$ UKRA conferences 
stretched behind us; current research 
on language monitoring, language- 
experience texts and typography was 
reported; suggestions abounded of 
areas still unexplored. Joyce Morris’s 
warning that recent popular theories 
may prove as disastrous for reading as 
those of the 1930s emphasized the 
links between past and present. Again 
and again we were urged to go back to 
eailier research reports, and to move 

"TKJEWV ^ implementing them. 

UKRA is losing its old divide into 
Reading people und Book people, and 
the conference title, “Meeting Chil- 
dren s Special Needs" encouraged the 
process. It directed attention to read- 
ers reactions rather than teachers' 
techniques. The major theme emerg- 
ing from UKRA 1983 was the inefi- 
vwualuy of the child, and the value of 


lives ; Colin Mills inspired members to 
start investigating the literary compe- 
tence of 5 to 9-year-olds. Dr Bamber- 
ger reported on matching books and 
readers in Austria, while Cliff Moon 
pondered “Who needs a reading 
scheme - children or teachers?". In 
such a climate children's literature 
options were full and the take-up on 
hardy topics such as miscue analysis 
poor. 3 

The other change in the reading 
field is the growth of school-based 
research. Its roots can be traced to the 
Bullock Report, but only recently 
have we been able to judge its value, 
ine Worcester conference offered 
many examples of its success. Morag 
Hunter showed how teachereffective- 
ness in Leicester had been increased by 
small-scale research, and the view was 
rernforced by reports on projects in 
Warwick, Reading and Colchester. 

It cannot be denied that much of the 
discussion was carried on in that 
strango language which frightens off 
the non-speciafist. "I have decided to 
expose children to poetry.” “I am 
investigating the quest iou-answer-re- 
lationship in content area reading.” 
the interaction between (lie scribe 
facilitator and the writer/readcr has 
not been observed.” Chris Nugent’s 
paper. Method and my t hod in mod- 
ern reading philosophy'*, was particu- 

mrl y t ref T hmg in , such company, 
marking his revolt against ‘‘para 

fn “S- C Sobhledegook and a return 
to talking commonsense”. 


Peggy Heeks 

P i' f J •' i 1 i 


Poor man’s 
India 

Yougga finds Muthcr Teresa. By 
Kirsten Bang. 

Element Books. Tishury, Wiltshire 
£4.95. (J 90654(1 25 9. 

India has a curious double image in 
the West. On the one hand it has 
traditionally been regarded as a land 
of colour and romance. On the 
other, it is regarded as a poor and 
"developing" Third World country. 
The lives of the wealthy lend them- 
selves more readily to fiction and the 
poor are usually only seen in' occa- 
sional side-glances. 

yoiigga finds Mother Teresa is a 
somewhat soppily-named but skilful- 
ly-told story. Nirnd, a poor villager 
who unexpectedly receives some 
money, deckles in go on a pilgrim- 
age on his boat to Benares, tradi- 
tionally regarded as a holy dly. 
Nirnd takes with him Yougga, (lie 
crippled son of his poor neighbour. 
The two are good friends and hope 
to pay their way by begging. J 
’1 hey soon encounter u wily Sadhu 
(holy man) who (ineffectually) tries 
to lien] Nirud, making the simple 
villagers feel indebted to him in the 
process. The three of them journev 
in the boat down the great north 
Indian rivers, the Jamunn and the 
Ganges. They have several adven- 
tures in Benares, after which Youe- 
ga and the Sadhu travel on to Cal- 
cutta, where Yougga re-establishes 
contact with the kind Sisters. Mother 
Teresa’s “Missionaries of Charity”- 
who had helped them in Benares. 
Further misadventures follow - fo* 
example, when Yougga is sold to a 
beggar master (illegally) and more 
problems arise when the master 15 
imprisoned for other shady dealings- 
The work of Mother Teresas 
order is touched upon only briefly at 
the end of the book, and Yougga 
recognizes Mother Teresa herself as 
a holy woman by her deep and 
gentle eyes. Similarly, without 
labouring the issue unduly, the story 
sketches in sufficient detail the terrible 
condjtions to which Yougga has to res- 
ign himself. And a wide range of accu- 
rate information on India is woven in 
unobtrusively, regarding tiie seasons, 
the temples, the diet of the poor, the 
basic geography of north India, and 
several mythological stories related by 
the Sadhu. 

The book is illustrated wM 
attractive line drawings, and is ex- 
cellently rendered from the French 
by Kathryn Spink for engaging the 
interest of 10 to 15-year-olds. 



RESOURCES, 




Mechani 




The Alvcy committee was set up in 
March 1982 tu recommend ways «if 
improving Britain’s competitive posi- 
tion in the world information tech- 
nology market. One spur to its forma- 
tion was the setting up in Japun of a 
fifth genet ulion computer prog- 
ramme. A highly informed group of 
mainly technical experts fronundustry 
were assembled under the chair- 
manship of John Alvev of British 
Telecom to find ways of “mobilizing 
Britain's technical strength in IT". 

By September of the -ame year it 
had produced a detailed report which 
recommended a £350m programme 


Action must start in the schools, says the Alvey Report on information technology. 
Roy Atherton recommends an Alvey sub-committee on education. 


for advanced information technology 
over five years. By May 1983 the 
programme director. Brian Oakley, 
was appointed and implementation 
was well-started. 

Entellii!Cnt knowledge -based sys- 
tems tlKBS) arc a maintheme of John 
Alvcy's plan. These are essentially a 
continuation of work also known’ us 
machine intelligence, artificial intelli- 
gence or expert systems. Ahout 40 
such systems exist now and much of 
the development has occurred in Bri- 
tain and America. Perhaps the best 
known example is MYCIN. 

It enables doctors to carry out 
medical diagnosis of bacterial infec- 
tions more efficiently. Using it is like 
having a team of expert diagnosticians 
who will not only list possible di- 
agnoses but also give the reusoning 
behind the conclusions. Such n system 
is particularly valuable in identifying 
less common possibilities and lives 
have been saved by such information. 

There are still many uncertainties 
about precise forms. 'What will the 
new languages look like? Will we ever 
get natural language understanding as 
shown bv HAL 9GUU, the computer in 
Kubrick's Space Odyssey: 2001? 

But confidence in the central con- 
cept, the emergence of a ranee of 
machines deserving to be called fifth 
generation, should be high. The 
theorists have discussed it since 
Charles Babbage’s time in the form 
“Will machines ever play games?" 
Mid-twentieth century workers, such 
as Alan Turing, have made accurate 
predictions about the feasibility of 
machine intelligence. Equally there 
are well-documented predictions ab- 
out the technology which is now 
beginning to make the costs of IKBS 
tumble. Anyone who has doubts 
might read a fine collection of papers. 
Perspectives on the Computer Revolu- 
tion edited by Zenon Pylyshyn 
(Prentice Hall, 1970). 

An IKBS consists of a knowledge 
database and set of rules of inference. 
A knowledge database is highly struc- 
tured information - not only diseases 
and symptoms but quantified rela- 
tionships. An inference system uses 
logic to draw conclusions from given 
data and its own database. It learns by 



storing its conclusions for future use. 
None of this is new but most existing 
systems are difficult to develop ana 
require expensive machines. 

Generally speaking most of the 
effort on hardware and software de- 
velopment up till now has gone into 
what might be called sequential pro- 
cessing - typically commercial data 
processing, scientific number crun- 
ching, orgames. The most widely used 
languages and hardware designs hand- 
le these things fairly efficiently but 
they handle knowledge data bases and 
inferential methods rather laborious- 
ly. The IKBS people have had a thin 
time in every sense, but they are now 
challenging the old order in the same 
way as the new microcomputers are 
challenging the old mainframes. 

If the development of IKBS becom- 
es the major computing goal of the 
1980s, computers will be designed 
differently and new languages will 
emerge to compete with present mar- 
ket leaders. The languages will be 
functional and logical, in a technical 


sense, rather than the sequential and 
procedural ones which most computer 
people know. 

A list of possible “demonstrator 
projects” is given. There are items 
which may be brought to fruition early 
in the timescale. The phrases speak 
volumes for themselves: pre-GP 

health adviser, workshop guide, 
teacher's auxiliary, citizen s helper, 
tactical decision aid. hardware/soft- 
ware design mate, technical trans- 
lator. fourth generation robot, office 
manage r/personal assistant, home ser- 
vant, Tactory/plant manager. 

A teacher’s auxiliary would be well 
ahead of whnt currently passes for 
educational software. It could acqujre 
knowledge about pupils and exercise 
certain types of judgment. Such sys- 
tems exist now but they are not cheap, 
powerful, plentiful and portable. How 
will it be done? 

Futurists might be tempted to write 
about bubble memory, holographic 
memory, oplo-electronics or other 
promising but not now mainstream 


developments. Alvey does not do this. 
He identifies four major enabling 
technologies - Software Engineering; 
languages and programming; Man- 
machine Interface: visual, speech, 
touch; IKBS: a more effective transfer 
of human intelligence; Hardware: 
very large scale integration - more 
powerful microchips. 

Most of the report is about the 
technical, financial, management and 
human resources needed to encourage 
these key areas, but something is said 
about schools and teacher training. 

“Action must start in the schools. 
We support the moves which are now 
putting computing on the curriculum. 
But it is no good just providing 
schools with microcomputers. This 
will merely produce a generation of 
poor BASIC programmers. Universi- 
ties in fact are having to give remedial 
education to entrants with “A” level 
computer science. Teachers must be 
properly trained, and the languages 
chosen with an eye to the future. 

“Uncorrected, the explosion in 


Hume computing with its 1950s and 
19MK programming style will make 
the problem even worse. Action iv 
also needed to increase the stock of 
computer science teachers by training 
existing teachers nf other subjects in 
computer science and hy encouraging 
young computer science graduates to 
emcr leaching. The teaching of com- 
puter science in schools must be 
increased substantially in quality and 
in quantity." 

Tne reality of teuriier education is 
still a long wny from catching up with 
the 1970s. It is engaged in a most 
energetie merry-gn-round in which 
generally poor quality computer 
assisted learning is implemented on 
the cheaper types of modern hardware 
using inefficient, outmoded software 
methods which are not enmputihie 
with the newer approaches. A recent 
HM1 report (Aspects uf Secondary 
Education, 1979) expressed concern 
that in certain subjects the proportion 
of properly qualified leathers was not 
satisfactory. Physics had only 79 per 
cent and RE had only H] per cent 
compared with English" (86 per cent) 
and Mathematics (88 per cent). 

In computer studies these propor- 
tions could be turned upside down. 
Probably less than 20 per cent of 
teachers are properly trained. The 
trouble is that Alvey’s lime-scale mea- 
sured in years bears no relation at all 
to the time-scale for major education- 
al advance - perhaps u decade. 

Existing structures seem quite un- 
able to do more than scratch the 1 
surface of the problem and, ns often as 
not, even those materials and ideas i 
which are propagated would not be 
ruled highly by Alvey’s criteria. 

Toucher education’ is critically im- 
portant to the future of individual 
children and to the economic and 
social well-being of the nation. There 
seems to be a case for an Alvey 
sub-committee to examine the prob- 
lem expertlv and expeditiously. 

The emphasis should be on exper- 
tise in an up-to-date sense. The IT 
education system needs an injection of 
experience from people like Richard 
Ennals, for his work on teaching I 
simplified Prolog, Jim Howe, a lead- 
ing researcher in LOGO, Hugh Wil- 
liams, the MUSE conference organiz- 
er and genera) expert, Peter Barker of 
Moray House College of Education, 
for many years an advocate of struc- 
tured programming. Max Bramer, 
who is knowledgeable about compu- 
ter languages and IKBS, and also 
Director or the MEP in Leicester- 
shire, and Tim O’Shea of the Open 
University, who works on. numerous 
IT education evaluation exercises.^ 
There is not a shortage of expertise 
for committee work but there seems to 
be an acute need for an Aivey-like 
exercise to bring together and exploit 
these precious national assets. 


Gear lines on 
woodwork 


On the road 


Making a Chair 

bv Pearl Dot Workshops. 

£5 plus £l for postage. 

Crafts Council, 12 Waterloo Place, 

SW1Y 4AU gCm StrCe1, Loi * don 

It is very easy for schools crafts to 
be divorced from the "real" world 
of industry. Too often the techni- 
ques used by commercial companies 
are quite different from the one-off 
methods CDT teachers employ. 

This set of 18 slides shows the 
production of an interestingly de- 
signed chair, from the plank to the. 
finished article. The workshops spe- 
cialize in individual commissions 
from private clients, architects or 
interior designers, although some of 
their work has a small-scale repeat 


run like the chair illustrated here. 

Each one Is separately made with 
great care. Full use is made of 

E owered tools and jigs, much as might 
e used in rhe school workshop. This 
particular design needs a laminated 
back, and the shaping is done in a 
rubber bag vacuum press. Many 
schools with a “Harefied” bag will be 
familiar with ils usefulness. 

Perhaps fewer schools use a 
powered router, although these are 
invaluable. The slides illustrate 
clearly the way power tools supple- 
ment and improve traditional hand 
methods. 

This is an extremely interesting 
set, well photographed, and accom- 
panied by a useful explanatory 
booklet. 

Ted Heasman 






Working On Wheels 
An information pack 
(ISBN 0 9508746 0 4) 
iNationnl Playbus Association, St. 
(Thomas' Church, St. Thomas’ St, 
Bristol BSL 6JJ. £5.50 including p&p 
, (member groups £3.50). 

This pack is a nicely produced and 
extremely thorough guide on how to 
start a community mobile facility. It 
emphasizes playbuses, but also cov- 
ers other vehicles - lorries, trailers 
and so on - nnd other community 
groups - old people and teenagers - 
and library projects. 

There is d detailed and clear sec- 
tion on buying and converting the 
vehicle (focusing on double-decker 
buses as generally the most suit- 
able). Every aspect is covered 
down to wiring diagrams for an au- 
xiliary battery system. The associa- 
tion itself runs a conversion work- 
shop in Bristol. Other practical mat- 
ters include insurance; transport and 
safely regulations. 


Moving on to setting up one’s 
group, there is plenty of practical 
material on issues like funding, 
obtaining charitable status, and staff 
agreements, goals nnd needs. 

The pack proceeds to look at 
different types of project, beginning 
with under-fives (who arc given the 
most space) and then looking at 6 to 


1 l-year-olds, teenagers, adult pro- 
jects and work with elderly people. 
Apart from its obvious value for 


anyone thinking of starting a mobile 
facility. Working On Wheels is a 
model for community work packs, 
Well conceived and laid out. pro- 
duced by people who combine ob- 
vious knowledge of the subject with 
a command of clear English - and 
real enthusiasm - the pack is in h 
cost-effective format: on both sides 
oF ordinary A4 sheets, colour-coded 
by section. Which makes ii strange 
that the price should be £5.50 lor 
only about 50 two-sided sheets. 

Nick Thomas 
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Natural habitats 



Joan Godly goes to see how the land lies 
at a new exhibition in the British 
Museum (Natural History). 


JfeKk.. 



British Natural History 

British Museum (Natural History), 

South Kensington. 

Permanent exhibition - opened 26 
May 1983. Admission free. 

These islands offer a great diversity 
M*# lyp i ca j rf kabiint ..and “British 
• Natural History turns to illustrate 
the range and show the varieties of 
animals and plants found in each. 
This new exhibition is tucked 


away in one of the smaller galleries 
on the top floor of the museum and 
is. therefore, without access lo 
JSgteMn- lt 's stocked with some 
2.000, pjants and animals found in 
the Bntish Isles, except birds which 

not inePudeef 1 e,sewlwre; Ireland is 

The exhibition is set out in. 12 
sections. The introductory sequence 
opens wilh a section called. A Jour- 
ney Through Tim e, which shows the 


changes in land outline, climate and 
hence vegetation since the last ice 
age 20,000 years ago. The range of 
climate in the islands now is illus- 
trated by a series of "holiday" post- 
cards from widely separated places 
fixed to a map, though this, of 
course, can't indicate the variation 
within each region. 

_ There follows a small section on 
conservation, which gives reasons 
for pressure on the natural environ- 
meni -.agriculture, industrialization 
and recreation, and includes some 
then and now" • comparisons, 
though some of the pictures and 
captions are too low to be seen 
properly. There are a, few “don’ts" 
for the individual, for example 
don t uproot plants and don't dis- 
card lines and hooks while angling. 
Organizations involved in conserva- 
tion are listed here. 

. Section C - Identification - offers 
an illustrated lesson bn the reasons 






for, and the use of keys with fun 
magnifiers provided to examine 
small organisms. The last section of 
the introduction is the index to the 
specimens included in the exhibi- 
tion. It is the vertical-frame hinged 
type which can really only be used 
by one person at a time. The light- 
ing in this corner is excessively dis- 
creet; making it difficult to read. 

The following seven sections are 
devoted to particular habitats: 
Urban and Wasteland; Woodland: 
Seashore; Estuaries, Saltmarshes 
ana band-dunes; Freshwater; Heath 
Moor and Highland; and Field and 
Downland. Each of these has a 
large, named, black-and-white aerial 
photograph of a typical example, for 
instance the area around Victoria 
Station in London is shown for 
f V rb an and Wasteland. A map of 
tne British .Isles gives the distribu- 
tion of the type of habitat. The 
problems besetting life there fie 


listed mid the adaptations the in- 
habitants have evolved which over- 
come these problems, are explained. 
A "places to live” in the habitat is 
given, for example, the Woodland 
section compares broad-leaved and 
coniferous forests and shows animals 
and plants to he found in tree-tops, 
shrub, deudwnud. tree-base and leaf 
litter. There is some quite good 
biology here, though on a rather 
superficial level. Some sections, for 
example Estuaries and Downland, 
include a useful soil “slice”. 

Each section has specimens to 
show the range anti variety of 
organisms commonly found in the 
habitat. Some are corpses mounted 
and captioned, others are illustrated 
by close-up colour photographs. 
They are listed by traditional tax- 
onomic groupings which are re-cx- 
plained in every section. The phy- 
lum arthropoda, though, has given 
way to three phyla: Crustacea, unira- 
mia and cheliccrata. The captious 
give the name, size limits and spe- 
cial habitat of each specimen, and 
are factual, repetitious and dull, 
though the one for the weever fish 
did recommend treating its venom 
gland stings with hot water. 

The quality of the specimens is 
very variable. The coelenterates are 
very clear, mounted in liquid with 
adequate lighting so that even 
almost transparent examples like 
Aurelia show up well. The “wet” 
plants, on the other hand, are 
dreadful. Muunted dry, some of 
them look like tatty string which 
bears no resemblance to living speci- 
mens in their natural environment. 
The damsel flies are mounted 
against the standard white ground so 
their wings are invisible. There are 
no magnifiers provided for the smal- 
lest animals, so no detail can be 
seen and in a few instances the 
caption is present but the specimen 
is "to be collected". 

Tlie last section, for reference, is 


. card index listing books and • 

m/ations. A glass case shows a g 
.available from EL 

bookshop, ranging from The rJ, : 

ish Museum Bulletins. I 

It is not easy to determine quhe 
what the organizers of the exhibU 
had in mind. The Icallei, availaS 
from the inquiry desk nn the gnaji 
fioor, says *. . . if bis been 

lor Urc amiieu 
naturalists . ’i el many questions are 
left unanswered because of the «. 
ncrficiul biology. On the oiht, . 
build, the keys section is juvenile In 
its approach, ami if young children 
attend who do not know that “ire*, 
ions is known as the canopy, and* 
soil 'slice” is more usually termed 
profile, then they should have these ■ 
lerms presented and explained. The f 
exhibition is included in guided 
tours Tor primarv schools, 

If you are on’ able-bodied enthu- i 
sjast. possess a torch and a maeni- 
her hut not an inquiring mind, and { 
can cume in the “quiet time” - Uk i 
^netsnys this is between 16.00 and S' 
IH.3II hours - this exhibition is fa 
>' ou - ,y° u are a teacher with ' 
perhaps 30 or more children to cow 1 
with, it really is essential lo visit h ' 
beforehand, not only to plan the j 
work but also to plan the logistics ol . 
class management in the space avail' 
able. There is no air-conditionini 
and only one three-person seal. 
(There is lots more space, coollh 
and seats down one floor in Miner- ; 
ills!) No activity sheets are available, ' 
bui the museum would be glad of l .- 
feedback from teachers so that some 
can be produced. 

Altogether, for what is publicized as ' 
a “major new permanent exhibition". kj 
it is a disappointment for those in- g 
volvcd in education of the young in i. 
this important and topical area of [!. 
study and interest. For the amount of * 
work which has gone into it, it Is a [ 
great opportunity lost. . 




MEDIA 


A Musical World 
Central Television. Mondays. 

ChecH local pres s for times. 

“Children present thqir own pers- 
pective on modern-day life in a fast 
. jnusical style," saVs the 
blurb i iji TV Times. U is a perspec- 
tive, on the evidence of the ‘ first two 
programmes in Central TV's six-part . 
senes, , which thoroughly deserves a 
.wider; reception, than a somewhat 
obscure slot on Monday afternoons 
can achieve. . 



Andrew Pe ggi e 
recommends a new 
. series of musical 
productions by 
schoolchildren. 



"icincs wun 
•J® ™ch ,n . common 'and had come 
similar conclusions. the 
temptation is to draw general con- 
elusions - about youh£ people's atti- 
tudes -which UionaM J r.._ . 


Old heads on young shoulders 


jnentatOTS arid politicians give credit. 

*5J£j.vfr • • j so -» *' fofeasut* of the 

£8k hSS&J 9 ! W>Mi has 

‘hasted In both productions 

performera, : teachers 
and television .direction), :thht the 

atEit wheth ® r ^ese 

^ n,ade «U the 
that ‘they : 

both eschqw- Value ilidafnent* • 


SchtolV Derby’s music- 
‘ rue Liberty Tree '. . Brandreth is a 
■ [?cal . nineteenth- cpntury rebel - 
f vdlaln*. depending on your. 
: point of view r .fon . whom the all- 
, toq-faniiliaf. conditions' of lack of 
work and ri remote, authoritarian, 
givenimont is j MltimateIy -too much. 
He Is persuaded, on the basis of 


; 8? s ^ re would be a futile one against 
overpowering authority. • • . 1 

tbere is, however, a disturbing ; 
BJ* £ Spondon School’s produc- • 

- & charactem anS loca-. 

l £j, ori § 1na l narrative are 
■922ft adhered to*, arid: the pro- 
duction is given a documentary fla- 

^ USC 80 Mulf narrator • . 
.and fadintioot 'of Anri in»n 1 


„ ^ downfall is bfouaht about by 
a f comblnaiidri . 6f ariatliy: fear 

'' - ■ • • -*••'» i I } ; '/v 

■. ■ . i "M 


^ ^ Ea 9iy : costumed, . 

SPJSB ; viewer '.begihs ; 

that.th? sets, amj. loca ifops 

.arat detiheratmlv mnirninniiir?7e^ * 


S tddqeycombrom'.; 

- '^l- The eon temporary parallels be- 

:{ C i ) 'aT' 'home • s6cr6taify jreUxIna •• 
•i- - 0 ’ $?. fi r puncU of -• a stately t home . 
i conversing -with, 


77w Liberty Tree was ‘ possiblV a 
state, presentation . which, with a llt- 

rpri". *h 0tn C ^ raI » has transfer-' 
red to the small -screen. The ohly 
casualty in an otherwise totally con- 
vincing production is lighting which 
seems ' unable to cope either with 
small interiors - or outside locations., 
S®. add .sound effedte deserve 

hear nori-synthesized music as back- 

'.f rnhHl.v - 1 . l. - ** ' i . • 


hunianitarinn needs are also the ceu-' 
trnl theme of Trinity School. 
Leamington Spa's Your Atientioii 
Please. Tlie urgently contemporary 
topic is (rented in a no less sophisti- 
cated wny: how ordinary people are 
expected to cope with the prospect 
(and actuality) of n nuclear war. If 
The Liberty Tree owes much to the 
narrative 'theatre. Your Anetitm , 
Please might possibly have origin} 
ated as theatre workshop. 

The end result is a. series of 
vue-type episode^ whicli e^pIglE 
Pyinon ; Iike, television's capacity Id 
; juxtapose diverse images and loca,* 
tions. Particularly efrectlvi IS ih? 
:Vyay if! which one scene becomes a 
television image in the following 
one/ Tliis and' the use pf “artificial 
studio , audiences, make us .‘ney£ r 
. quite sure which side., of the soreen 
. we are on v ...,: , - L 

. As with the Derby 'productidni 
authority is seen as botn rich and 
. powerful. The retaliation meeting at 
which .British officers plan aftatJKs 

nn fha Cai.La 1 r_?_ . . .»T. _ i _ L' .'a a 


winner being r presen tea with a « vel^ 
vet-covered plunger . on , a platter H. 
with which ne. symbolically ignites 
the ejftjlosion^ . A cabaret singef 
foeijriwHiie delivers a bitterly sarcas} 
tic. -blues number- to the unheedirijf 
: punters”. 'This is only one of d 
*■ woe , range of musical contributions,; 
v hgriin memorable; for their effective- 
W and; professional delivery; It is. 
'' f be km^ of political satire now stidly 
j - a11 t0 9 ^psenuifrom- the ^screerii 4i <vV-' 
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Classified Advertisements 

Index to Appointments vacant, Wanted and other classifications 


Classified Advartisment Rates: 


Appointments 

vacant 

Nursery Education 

Deputy Headships Senior 
Masters/Mistresses 23 

Other Appointments 23 

Primary Education 

Scale 2 Posts 23 

Scale I Posts 23 


Middle School Education 

Remedial Posts 


Computer Studies 
Economics 
English 
Geography 
Home Economics 
Mathematics 
Modern Languages 
Music 

Physical Education 
Religious Education 
Rural Science 
Science 

Technical Studies 
Other rhan by Subjects 


Secondary Education 

Classics 

Commercial Subjects 


Special Education 

23 Scale 2 Posts 

23 Scale 1 Posts 


Nursery Education 

Other Appointments 

BRENT 

^LONDON BOROUGH OF 
CENrni N NUR8ERV 

BfSin.V 18 - NW6 

Required from September - 

In this Nursery Centre which 
la open to meot the educa- 
tional and day cere needs or 
forty local children. (Scale 1). 
Teachers work school terms 
end school hours,- but some 
flexibility is allowed. Visits 
to ths Centre essential. 

Application forms (ssaj 

J obtainable from the Head 
eschar returnable within 10 
ays. 

,NFANTS 

garnMU Road. Wembley. HAS 


Primary School 
Education 


23 Appointments Id Scotland 

24 


24 

~ Independent Schools 

24 

y An and Design 

Classics 

24 

^ Computer Studies 

English 

^ History 

Mathematics 

24 

Pastoral 

24 

^ Religious Education 

Science 

25 

Other than by Subj ects 
__ Preparatory Schools 
Headships 
Modern Languages 
25 Music 
25 Science 


Scale 1 Posts 


Single Column £1.84 par line (min. 3 linea). 

Classified Display £10.50 per a.c.c. (min. 9.5 cm x 2 £199.59). 

Box number facility £4.90 

Copy deadline (space permitting) Monday preceding Friday of publication. 
Corrections deadline 10.39am Tuesday preceding Friday of publication. 
Cancellation deadline 4.30pm Monday preceding Friday ol publication. 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


BRENT 

^LONDON BOROUGH OF 

KENSA L RISE JUNIOR 
MIXED AND INFANTS 
SCHOOL 

Harvlat Road. NWS 6HJ 

i Rolli 260 + 40 
‘art-timo Nursery, Multi- 
cultural, Social Priority 


School) 

Required 


8YP Experienced JUNIOR 

(SO part-time In Nureory, TEACHER, Initially for Upnar 

Social Priority School) Junlora. Scale 2 available for 

Required ai soon as possible aultable candidate able lo 

■ . Temporary NURSERY tske responsibility far Lsn- 

TEACHER (Scale 1). Experl- guaga Development and Drs- 

ence and training in this field n,B throughout the school. 


essential, 

ppiication forms raaei 
obtainable (rom Director or 
f- d ^F B . t i an - p -°- Bo * 1- Phae- 
tarfleld House. B Park Lane, 
Wembley, ha 4 TRW return- 
ebls within 10 days. 

London Allowance of COST 
Per annum Is payable. 

Brant Is an equal opportun- 
ity om pi oy or. ■ 

era welcome 

S rrom candidates ragardleea of 
■™. Nationality. Ethnic or 
stlanal Origins, Age, Msrlt- 
S,' Ststus, Sax, Sexual 

letared Dlaeblad Persons. 

!• fundamantslly com- 
tPii*fd . to Multi -Cultural 

Education. (14SB3) 100026 


HI DID lUQ I 02*1 uueuui 

Orientation and _from Reg- 
istered Disabled Persona. 

Drant la rundementally com- 
mitted to Multi-Cultural 
'Education. (14894) 110020 


Deputy Principal 

Es.is^-ED.oed 

Required at the BUDDLE LANE FAMILY CENTRE In 
EXETER, whloh is a 60 place unit. The Centre, a Joint 
Education, District Health and Social Services initiative, is 
a fully Integrated Day Nursery and Nursery School 
establishment fof selected children under the age of five. 
Thle.Ceinire also acts as a (ocub for Liaison and Joint 


25 Oilier than by Subjects 25 Administration General 30 Tuition 


from September - 


suitable candidate ablo lo 
take responsibility Tar Lan- 
guage Development end Dra- 
ma throughout the school. 

Application forms (asp) 
obtainable from Director .of 
Education. P.O. Box 1. Ches- 
terfield Houan, B Perk Lane. . 
Wembley, HA9 TRW return- 
able to the Head oT the 
School within 10 days- 

London Allowance af £907 
per annum Is payable. 

Brant Is an equal opportun- 
ity employer. , 

Applications are welcome 


Mount Stewart Avenue, . 
Kenton. Harrow HAS OJX 

(Roll; asaF 


from candidates regardless or 
Race, Nationality. Ethnic or 
National Origins, Age. Marit- 
al Status, Sax, Sexual 


Colleges of Further Education 
Other Appointments 2 


Child Care 


30 Educational Courses 31 


25 Colleges and Departments of Education Psychologists 31 Awards mfi ScholarsIl | ps 3l 


BRENT 

(LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BRENT) 

ST JOSEPH'S RC JUNIOR 
MIXED AND INFANTS 
SCHOOL 

Goodaon Road. NWIO 9LS 
(Roll: 693. Social Priority 
School! 

Required from September - 
JUNIOR TEACHER (Scale ll. 
Ability to teke PE and 
GAMES would be an advan- 
tage lR.C.1 preferred. 

Application forina (eoei 
obtainable from Dlrnrtur of 
Education. P.O. Box I, Ches- 
terfield House, S Park Lane. 
Wembley, HAS TRW, return- 
able to ths Head of the 
School by 36th August. 

London Allowance of £987 
per annum la payable. 

Drent la fundamentally com- 
mitted to Multi -Cultural 
education. (17867) 110022 


BRENT 

(LONDON BOROUOH OF ' 1 
BRENT) 

M ount stbwart, junior 

IXED SCHOOL ' 


Other Appointments 


25 Universities Appointments 27 


25 Youth and Community Service 
25 27 


Overseas Appointments 27 


25 Administration 


CALDERDALE 
metropolitan no rough 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ST JOSEPH’S R.C. ( Al J A 1 
SCHOOL 

Wellington Road. Todmarden 
OLI 4 3HP 

Required from August 1903 a 
teacher (Scale 1) with apodal 
Interest In Maths and Science 
and Boy's Sports. 

A practising Hum an Catho- 
lic la preferred. 


Letters of application to 
the Headteacher by 22nd Au- 
gust 1983 giving Tull details 


or qualifications and experi- 
ence, and namoi end addres- 
ses of two refsrens. (17904) 

1 10029 


LANCASHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


EMPLOYER 


ST. SAVIOUR'S COUNTY 
Bacup 

(109 on Roll) 


• 30th AuflL . 

SCALE .1 - _ UPPER 

JUNIORS. INTEREST IN 
ENVIRON MENTAL STU- 

DIES AN ADVANTAGE. 

RAMSBOTTQNU 
' . STUBS INS CJOUNTY 
Raqtsbdctom 

, (1 BO on, Roll) 

_ 1st Septa mb at*,' 1983,' 

SCALE 1 - TOP INFANTS. 

For application Form end 
eddreesee to whom com- 
pleted form should be 
eent, tend SAB (Foolscap J 
to Chief Education Officer. 
P.O. Box 61. County Hall, 
Praaton PRl 8RJ . 

Closing date i «3th Au- 
gust. 1983. (17914) 1 10029 


Required from September • 
TEACHER (Scale lY to cover 
maternity leave, able to teach 
full range af Junior school 
subjects and to undertake 
some remedial work. Ability 
to play the piano will be an 
advantage. 

NORTHVIEW JUNIOR 
MIXED AND fNFANTS 


SCHOOL 

Norm view Crescent, NWIO 
1 RD 

(Rail! BIO, Social Priority 
School) 

Required (rom September • 

Junior class teacher 
with an Internet In GAMES 
and CRAFT. (Scale J). 

Application rorms (aaei for 
the above poete obtainable 
from Director or Education, 
P.O, - Bax 1, Chesterfield 
House, 9 Park Lana, Wemb- 
ley, HAS 7RW. returnable .to 
the Heed of the School within 
10 daya. 


KINGSBURY ORBEN JUNIOR 
MJXED AND INFANT 
SCHOOL 

Ojd^jte^ton Lane, NWS 9ND 

KS^°v Vr M?D D S L"f''iHI5rN-f. 


NORFOLK 

PROPOSED CLACK CLOSE 
COUNTY PRIMARY 
.SCHOOL 

Nuraary Road, Downhom 
Market. Nr. King's Lynn 

Roll ■ 990. 

" RE -ADVERTISEMENT 


Full-time 
Teacher. Scale 


Assistant 
.1 poet , 


London Allowance of £987 
per annum 'Is payable. 

Brept IS. an squat opportun- 

■^Appfiesfrons are welcorjio 
from- Cendldetes regardless of 

S ece, ' Nationality, Ethnic or 
atlonal Origins, Age, Merit- 
Statue, Sex. Sexual. 

B plantation and from Reg- 
tered Disabled Persona. 

»nt IS fundamantslly com- 
d to __ Multi-Cultural 


fitered Disabled Persons. 

■ Brent is fundamantalfy com 


ff»lon.'?,73ttr 


IMS UIB UCTIUO lip Ilia OIWDIIUO Ml WW I iiltwfSkMi ’V ..l 77 ! 

dlreoliy responsible for a particular unit speofallalnQ In 
work with the total family. Relevant experience and NNEB 
and/or Nursery Teachers qualification required. 

For informal enquiries. Tel. Mr F. Thomas, Principal, 
foieter 79381. ' 

Applloatlori form and lob description 
(sae plaaie) from Director 
: of 8ootal Services, County 
Hall. Topshaiti Road, ' 

Exeter, returnable . ' ■ . 

bv24th August, ... JL ■: 


BROMLEY 

'LONDON bOROUOH OF 
'BROMLEY. . • 

B?h8o ' CRAY PRIMARY 
HTgb S treat. St. Msi^ Cray, 
Orpington] Kant BRS 4 AR 
. ’Required for September 1903. 

tan enthusiastic Primary 
, School tqaoher Initially to 
teach a Bnd/ord ^ear Junior. 

e, ¥IW. state. ' enaclal lit* , 
tares t- Applications from 
newly quellrlad. teachers wel- 
come. . ' 


from Saptember or as soon 
as poeelbte for . Lower In- 
rente - vertically , grouped. 

' ■ Apply by tetter, .giving 
names at tvyu rsrorsSa and 
curriculum vitae, to the 
Western Area Education 
Of fie or, SI. Merga rat's 

House, King's Lynn PESO 
SDR. Closing date: 22nd 

August. 1983. Previous ap- 
plicants will be automati- 
cally ra-conslderad. . 

(173921 110032 


ROCHDALE 
1 M ^O^OUafe I OF N 

ROCHDALE 

' . ; r : D^-ARTMENT 
AN EQUAL 

Tofv Ropbdala 7BQ6I 

,■ -.V • ! .-(4 * i ii ; . - 

■ ABSISTANT ' TEACHER 
SCALE 1 required to take : 
-a Vertically.- grduped . class 
?Muio r« B ^ * : }nleini/io*w ; 

Appllcatlari' forme avail- '. 
...I* on receipt of • SAE' 
from the Chler . Education 
orriaer. Education. Depart-, 
mant, PO Box .70. Municip- 
al omens. Smith Street. 

^ 30.11^010 and re turned, to . 

e Head -TSdobor ar fhB' 1 
school by 9th Suptember 
1903. (17345) 110022 


Miscellaneous 

31 

Outdoor Education 

31 

English as a Foreign Langunge 

31 

Appolulnicnts wanted 

31 

Public Notices 

31 

TRAFFORD 


'■3SWaV , ,V., d ." 1 VJ 


dee I rabid; . ability to offer 
other subjects an advantaga 
_ Further detqlia from Tt 
Principals, But Court, Vic- 
toria Parade, Ramsgate. Kant 
CTil BED. Tel: + ha not 

(0843) 53077. 117303) 121022 


Secondary Education 
By Subject Classification 
Classics - . 


Scale 1 Posts 


LIVERPOOL ' ' 

Yew Tree L^na, Liverpool 

11 - IB Comprehensive 

ASSISTANT SCALE 1 FOR 
CLASSICS 

Required ror September 
IBB3. The successful appli- 
cant will be expected to 


teach Classics Including 
Latin ana possibly soma 


.Application forma era 
Obtainable (BAB) from The 
Chairman of Governors. _cJ 
o The Hsadmletreata. at tho 
school, Please aupta rof . 
no. R. ft M. iSTeCb).. To 


..... LIVERPOOL 
. ST. JULIE'S R.C. HIGH 

spik^^iPv^i sa 
, ( ..II v j 9 Ceqiprshenelve 
FOR 

ISS^iSi 

. gthe^su bracts which could 

i ■' Application forms era 
.obtainable (SAE) rrom The 
Chairmen or Governors, c/ 
o The Heedmlstrega, at the 
.school, PleasS quota ref. 
;pO, M, iSHtt), To, 

hs returned by 22 August 
1 90S. (14388) 131622 


Personal 

Announcements 

31 

For Sale and Wanted 

31 

Holidays and 

Accommodation 

31 

Properties for Sole 

and Wanted 

31 


borough 

OF TR AFFORD 
Ii? L . r ,9^> .DEPARTMENT 
SCHOOL n ' C ' 'NFANT 

Orchord Road. A! trine hem 

061-928^5440 
SCALE 1 

Raoul red for September 1983. 
An InUroat in Art desirable. 

Catholic teachers certificate 
essential. 

Application forme available 
from Chief Education Officer. 
School a i Section, Town Hall. 
Sale MSS 1ZF (dfi 1-973 2235* 
Ext. 280) end returnable to 
Rev. Canon Burton, St Vin- 
cents Freatbytery. Bantlnck 
Rood. A 1 1 rl nc ham W A2 BP . 
I I 734 41 110022 


Middle School 
Education 

Remedial Posts 

Scale 1 Potts 

KENT 

English . (written language) 

. teacher - required .for -Septem- 
ber at Beat- Court, e specialist 


Commercial Subjects 
Scale 1 Posts 


BARNET 

{LONDON BOROUOH) 

EAST BARNET 9CHOOL 
Chestnut Grove, Cat Hill. 
East Barnet, Hart*. 

Near Cockfostera Tube 
Stetlon and New Barnet 
Station 

Tel: 07 -440 4162 

Mixed Comprehensive. Roll 

1071. Sixth Form 160 


member of staff. Beale l. 

_ Apply In wrlUnt) to Haad 
Teacher with full a.v- and 
names af two referees. 
S.A.E. <178701 131822 

BROMLEY 

LONDON BOROUOH OF 
BROMLEY 

ROCK HILLS SCHOOL POIt 


mm 


Kill lam Bobth Road, (off 
.nerley naad). AnBrley, 
ondon 882 0 MW 

roup 9 . all Ability, 


5jfbup 9, ALL ABILITY. 1 1 
REtJUIRJKD FOR. SEPTEMBER 


sss n i9t . 

ry-rn 


i be re. of Buslnase Bill-'' 
dtea, Seale 1 . The denertmant 
ejfrere a. range of. courses, ip-- 
" idlng City '• and -. GuJIdSi 


eluding City ' 
R.B.a. end pii 
ae *A' level -w. 
• largely With 
Joint sixth U 


Ifmsnaj as .wall 
vork. The work 
ii- sixth formers 


(joint sixth With, Kentwood. 
School ror .Boys) end a candi- 
date. experienced In. working , 
wilh. puplli of all abflltfss'U , 
•ought. S.P.S. allowance pay- 
able. 

_ Application rorms available 
from the Headmistress at the 
School (foolscap ,. - s.a.a. 


rom the Headmistress at the 
ichaol (foolscap ,. - s.a.a. 
leeaei, to whom compfatsd 
arms should bo returned by 


Ird August 1! 


so returned - by 
S3. (17903) * 

13 I 889 


HOUNSLOW 

CRANFORD COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL 

H igh street. Crsaford. 

ounalow TWS spd . 

Tel: Ol -aBf 2001 . „ 

Haqdi Mrs. Anne Jones. B.A. 
Raqulrad; , Teacher of Con 


pi ere b From September 1985. 

The Buslnsae Studies_pa- 
psrtment at Cranford Com- 


partment at 
'm unity School 
Doading to me 


r School Is currently ex- 
in to meet inereaeqp dif. 
from atfi formers during 


with yaupg adults . and . who 
nrs/arebiy hu.^buslness/coni- 

f iierclsl experience and Is 
smtllsr with computer 

ALLOWANCE, 
£643 p.u. CLOSING DATE: 
26 August 1983, 

For full detail* apply im- 
mediately to Hie Head enclos- 
ing a curriculum vitae and 


OF PORT 
Cl 7870) 


6 RE AN • EC 
nity emplo 


m 


Computer Studies 
Scale 2 Posts and above. 


ENFIELD 

LONDON B01IOUO1I Of' 

pCilranV school • ’• • • ' 

Guckton Hell Lane. London N9. 

fhUxed l l~ 18 


. London Allowance,- - CfllB. 
Consideration given to assist- 
ance with- removal, relocation 
costs, temporary nautatng anil 
two homes allowance. 

Application forme (faolaesn 
SAbi Dbinlnable front the 




24 



studies AUYCOMPIJTER 

r<iiu|iuin<l 

Scale 1 Posts 

MID GLAMORGAN 

Knilii In-il I h'!|>>f-iul)(ir 1 9H3 
nr iih soon os i>unsibl<r 
lllffMlltlrr 

'-•'‘NUN VAI.I.FV DISTRICT 

\ r , l«i|» f-ln- Jiftlvrs Sfliuul 

AKUM DAItIL HOYS’ 

iMOrlmr. I ■ ■■• r f |->i 1 . 1 1- ,| Grn'lli- 

iiuHliiiKi to to,,, i, ( on - 

J* 1 *■ 1,1 /C.5I-. I.o sol. riiti 

« ' V'.'.Vi. 1 "11 r *iuniil I hi out 
Vf H i l,f- .' vMh «• '11111,11 1 Hr Stu- 

mill fjuiy Involve smnn 

I" V in" V! m s» t l 1 l i , i l o n ¥ . vv,,,k wlt " 
lu "6 rn- 

, , . ,v 2,1 i ‘iH3. 

■ *l*t h In ii Ij 1 1» pil rnculjit nf it 

r.o'JlVII'.t 1 ■ "/* ‘■'"'"‘••nil I oul SCO |l 

■•Iivolopo. irom ilm nisrrli’i 
L. II, „,}0., rilfl. -or . niairl! t 
E<lnr Hth >,i Orilco, Xlin ni«| 
.V rrt, . H,l,ur Sell mil. Ellr- 
Uur 1 ".' ' Troi yn.in . Alior- 

.ifri ?sr" "'"TK/ASii 


HARINGEY 


Economics 
Scale 1 Posts 

LONDON 

In nor I .tm , |, ,ii cum i, tit,,, 

Aiitlmrilv 

I'Aii-min i *> h i school 
iaVi 1 1,1,11 *:iiifi»r,i. sr.4 

lol ll | -#■!•*! 7394 
Hull 1(1,10 

' r,)l " •■'iliHmbor 

A; V , 11 Uii-rani i*« r „ 

1 111 Ion, ll lie,.. 

IV'y 1 * 1 . 1,1 'A' l.ovr-l mi,! 

V. , i? 1 ,, n i «' 'O’ Li'Vul. The 

i 1 . ; 11 L»- * I'll* *1 I'uIiiIlh would 

H'lvniiiaue. Furl In ■- 
* ,l *l*> l |,|, ni ilie s, haul. 

uilmn, will he 

Frroviln. Mvm ‘ , l r ■•'UIStlU'|-.U|o,l 

ll lo'l'ei live of so*, Ofln. rata. 

naiVnn,'. . "** ll etllnlr or 

«« ■ .Ii' ■/..■ft 

xrbVuri^.VirBffi^^^s 


WARWICKSHIRE 
«-IIA.\IIIEnLAINE SCFIOOL 

Dulklnutuu Hi, nil. 

9li>dv» nrtB h Nonunion , 

•'•’fin « A u,in si i I3B3, t,‘| , | 1 , 1 - 

F'J r « r i’ Joocher uf feco m2: 

Mm f'Mse 

" ua! '583. iiaV08,13a222 


English 

Scale 2 P osts and above 

bnpield 

eS?,^ borough of 

&?^ C C A E T R ,ON 

SchomoB i P "« 

M vb*1tv'e\ WBM e on""' Tn i.Tal 

I« «2uir*d P«r« QI1 

bln lo ,uM„r t lh n . ■■ 

VJf! 

aTWOTiB'.^aK 

fOfih* s2h*m“ p «»Ponalb|,, 

nvi? lzF n iliXuir* si** 
?i l i h V^ KRF'tfVAo-! 

^‘ihU.o ten,".” t h°n*don 
Mvern ine ill 

tloVVo h rmn' let vrJ' , ,“u“ nd K U **P , ' r “- 

leturnod bv Imi* lot 1 .. -?L t * 1 b ** 
nvBHnbla ¥rom S tK* 

Eduontlcin Division Pu Cf, h ? r 


Scale 1 Posts 

BNFIELD 

borough or 

?'^*SMEA|> MCHOOI 

^o.« l ,buryl*o»,|. r fe I1 ^i' lc| EM 

kssmsr-* 

fffi*"*" 1 «" r SoStefiU'o"; 

; LoPla« A, *? v * rB "ca. E645. 

tanuihaf’ vSLi ■iiulkaiion, 

humbari oV ivv-n"'* ^"'“Pbone 

I ha HuamMtpr rafaranB. to 

b®»hii.iu, (7“a|5, ns "7S3 4 ^i 


Ci'Qqress wltl, Hiimuiilty 

iilOllRATE WOOD SCHOOL 
- MIkp«I Coitiprf:lir-iisJv«i 

Nloiiteri'jitin Rood. MarniiL'v. 

Lujuion NR 

Tif.WftV, 130 fith 

■ "mu;r“V. , " : jB ' n, ' s m - 

Rnqnlie'l (or Peplember I9»3 
or ns soon iis possllilo, part- 
Mlli,- tcurlir*r EiiiiIIbIi and 
Ijrninn Inr I lia cqiilviilniit of 
Hirer- (lnyn r.nr ivunk , 

For fiirlliar liifurnini !(,,, an( | 

r,irni 01 unulirutiun nieaso 

cnnmri tile Hih-ml ns noon u, 

rubyllilo (h n.n. pinna,,). 

THE LANGFIAM SCHOOL 
I.unuluim Rtiiul, 1'uiinnlinin. 
London N 1 3 311 II 
Tol 01. BBS I74fi 
Niimfinr nil roll: I.3Q0 l,oys 
il il(l tilrls 

.Hi ,u ‘!w“5' r, y; 1 Hr p.w. e vims 

tfcWF. ol tNUL,yi *- 

Tilt' lllKOMfUl slunlldHCD will 

. J,, | t>i>l)ni-lii,Diie 

ir.i 1 . 1 !, J 11 i.j |r “ . 'Vb r k a IV 1 1 1, 1 11 
tllo^wldor I- iicii] l y ci( Ct-untls ,< 

C L% n n r r 

r-t.t, D.C.E. O evel Elan. 

(Iiinua: Cr.C.E. -a- Invol Liter. 

Ul lira ,i„ d G.C.E. 'A* InSL] 

3lh ,n nnri t, ft l , l S S r “ *rl 

Volirlf"^ filh , F ! ,r| n Studnilis. 

'y ar ' 1-3 Drt> tin, n|,i h, 
llllxnd ability jiruupg. 

••jithnshimn k suuulir who l" 
M.Vs V*!" 1 >"i Input (III,, 

nil n mull an f* on'or ui'wVi ,.'k "nmi 

f iirih!-? * 11 ,, l , Pll‘"ll«.Ji and 

iiiririci nntulls iirq uvullnliln 
Irom Ilia llnndiiiusi nr’St ihc 
bo nuurn mI’ ' mS?,* 101 "* b I'oulU 
liosslliin. 1 ' 1 " ,n * u “ 'IN 

Far I hr nltnia posts 

linyublaV' 1 AI, ** WI1 "™ 

.1,, ./I n, V w . n ' lixi„msi»H - loon. 

111 iiUtl*. . 11 «FPri»v,.d nun s. 

lo 0,1 "'Mini ,j|,|,or> 

mu'll niuidfivrr. i 1450<ji 

1^24 22 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

.1 1 1 r »( 'EM EA I JO IV SCHOOL 

'‘N'JCO \imi.ijvj - rv 
Mmydonn OrlvuV LH. rator 
l< - 16 CTunipr«lieiialvi- 

1COLL 1074 
ENGLISH SCALE 1 
Hnriialrtid Auauat 

- 

wffh 

trr'j I 7 3H0 E Vl 7*1108 ) h " lct ' a - 
152422 


Geography 
Scale 1 Posts 

NORFOLK 

E - 

i&r®?* » to 


I 386 22 


Home Economics 
Scale 1 Posts 


8 AND WELL 

no nolfo H 3ANDW ELL 

THOMA Ss TELFOn D „,o H 

*11 “ 1® Com prehensil e l 

ySX3 ss ^^^ 

Scale 1 “E'ELOPment, 

8TB L r ?» or - npp| Icstlnn 

vltoa B curriculum 

„ “ nr| nainos a nJ 


?.m“ Vv fV em Ploy S?.'7^ 7 ' 

135022 


Mathematics 
Scale 1 Posts 

BEDFORDSHIRE 


node. B, ‘ ^“nrave. Luto„. 

-vit-u f.,r P 

ri ynn Term raurans 1 f ro ,„ Mfalallaheu 

SnpteriiLor Invnl TO C S f Ci ""■ br l' , ne ■ 

s^sttn. 

l urrlculuin utile rroS, ,m., r ° r, » , » obtain- 

Kffi-TS KV},.»--“'s(s 
“ w VSi.ft. ^' 7-3 . 

133423 ef 


H ARINOBY 

Fr(,urn>& with Unit, null y 

THE LANGIIAM SCHOOL 
Lnnnlmm Runvl. Tiiiiuiihniii, 
London fj I 5 3KH 
.. Tel: 01 -DHH 1 722 

Niimbnr on roll: i,,mn imvn 
llll'l iifrln 

llniuhnii'tlnr: Mr. I7.lv. Evnns 
, TEACIIEn Ol 

0 MATIIEMA TICS AND 

j facAtE™ s,ul,,i:s 

Tin- nuLL-rihiul i.oiii|ldntc will 

1 Julu ill' - M.i'lu-iinil in, n„d 
Coiiipniri- Eitiiini luu n,-iinii. 

, ninnth. Tlin Srliuid |,„g curl. 
Inin ComplllUI- yiilill.js furlll- 

,II?I| " 11 " X|iu iiilliiu 

III" Miitunnniu-n <l«-nui-t- 
■noni 01 1 its SMILE 1 iiiii'vm t„ 
[III- yaiiiiH-i I1IJIU is and {.v>.e. 
Miidi- I. (i.L.I*., -O- li>, c<| 1, 1 1 1 1 
O'C.E. "A' I livid Mnl linn, nil. - 
mill Furl nor Mnih,-ninl|i- H . Tin, 

of fori' ' c'.'is ?E a *!iuri STW-bM 

,^,d C ■" 

A l,;n,-hr|- will, drive 
,\’!!l« ,l ?!. Ualn .r lH BhUllhl wlip |n 
lililo iu uffur 1,11 input Ini.. 

tennlk 

linyabY"* 111 All,,vvl,, “ " ' C03U1 
llrniovill Eipriisod - lQ03 b 
'llluwcd In nppruVKd cnsoi. “ 
FnrniM or uppllrutloil mi, | 
flirlhor dttnlls nre avlillalilc 
from I ho IlMdmiiMer ti !|» 
?■ A|,|»liioilfiim Hiiuiild 

lh. S HlhI , " , ‘ , ‘ l 

i...d.y'!. l :, , 1 ‘;r l ^„:: i ,7!, i k ,, .j7*; 

I 33 4 2 1 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

IVIICAKE VALl.l-V 
„ , COLLEGE 
J’iirkuntont' Fiuqcl. Svciliiii, 

Li*Cr psipi 

iiiiui 

mi tliv rn-unmnlniitlcii, ,,r 

hn, uudnry rduriiiiQii 

14 - 111 Uppur 
HOI.L 148 7 
MATHEMATICS 

®^ALE 1 Teniporury 
..^Bnniilrod 19th Snptem- 
ienvo. COVor ■"•l-rniiy 

Ha>S Pl, !Sfii.S? ,Bl % ,r . om ,I|U 

nea.j 1SAE1. Aonlv In, 

rul f m. rM ■ '.! ,D r «Ju»» With 
'“U ' ulnrs mid nunies 

and addresses of two n 
fireosiSAEi. 1179091 
133422 

SHROPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

... ADAM SCHOOL 
Wnm, Shropshire S Y4 3U|| 

MATHEMATICS TEACHER 

. ”“‘J t ,,l 1 p £ U ,ar S«p»p||iljnr 

nfvn^Vso , L^V d ,■o^ ^,Pr, ■ 1, ' ,,| • 

Huadninsln'r. t" 7*805 1“* 1,10 
133422 

WILTSHIRE 

MnHr\ Kl,|ELn SCHOOL 
Mannw^vraat. .hwHnton 

“ IhuNpcVli 1 " o' ‘ 

' 1 1 ■ ii 6 o y » r \.,! 5 r r,etJ 

. i.ti , i!. t * r of "I’OHeaHoii, in. 

Ms , . u rt o , p 884 , . inmci {^s I 5 r2 


Modern Languages 
Scale 1 Posts 


E8SEX 

FRYERNB SCHOOL 
Cray Imida. Basildon 

TiteiWfl?" 83,11 

allowunaa. 

L " n ,!si:sr.. r T ""'?;f 
Ss«» 
ss:." 1 * 1 £ r £°‘p 

sown* -■• “S 


NOTTINCiU AiHSIII It K 

CIU'N I \ CHI 1(41 || 
nil" AT ll IN 
111 I* AltT Ml N 1 

IV I L I- I 1 1 1 ] ) Ml | ,1 , lV .. 
i.'dMI'KI III.N-.I VI 
ft: 111 11 n 

-"'-I 

"'ll ill'll n«,ii 

Ill'll! IlllllVl ■-, A .1 ■ 

U(< ll>, 1 ,1s. II . .sr . 

Mill'd : I Hill i|| . |„, 
A|l|)l|i-„l lulls hi,. 1 11 v 1 1 ,.,| 

fSSU ,- 1 5“!? h .Y«. iMIS 

y^V;V-'« V ,Vv s 'il' !\ 1 'Yi'i m 
■ pfc A. *.!. 

thr <■ I'll I ■ v riin-ir 11-. r, .V,- ,- 

i'»r null, -i mi y |. ,, v ... 

, l , lii.l;. l . ,||,|,|v l,v 1,. 1 1,., 

•' ‘ "'H ilirrli ilium v 

•mil 1 Pm mill .ulilr,--. . 

sns ,,f i n „ ,,, 

II "■III 111,1-1 1 l.|- ., 1 s. Ill, 1,1 

I'll 1 | 7UH 7 1 

1 


Music 

Scale 1 Posts 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

aula 

ui-fai , K3ro'8!. , " c 
Kr"R c j,r u vi ,,, .-,s?, , r 

tiiin fft^udiiniNtiir ^f^■ r,. 

LeB ni 9 

Com pro lie ,'iM v n ^Iipn'r ‘ b, li.icl 

M8 , ES£E ho,lc,, “” un r! ‘" 

GeauJred for Scpti*iiilki»i a i mqx 

TE ACli eR R oP ' 

1CACHEK OF MUSIC. S-nli. 

i*a& r 4 oSly. V"„r 

w.J h ! ) a ?n u ^” v f ; ,l rfl 

?k! IohlIi Hip Huljfn. i 

abinYv m 1 rV' e ’"‘'Col. %\„ 
Wi.nd sub. 

idva‘nto«?. M hn nu 

Anplti at ii>„ r#,riiis ,,,,,1 

m U R B ,nr r Ue . tol, “ '•.»•» •"»«■ Ilaml- 
mHater, sun ulnnsi-. 1 1 1 , ■ n s , - 
noply Imuiedlntnly. 1173431 
IMR2B 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTV COUNCIL 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

W 'bfOnD MEADOWS 
COMPRBlfCNSIVR 
_ sciinoi. 

Wi,u?Ii ll V! ll .* , P Avniii,,,. 

wilfmd. Niil , I mil Nflll 

/ AH 

ll«j, til III, uinr. A.ti. 
Illi-hnrUh, U. Si . 

Mixed: I loo (|| . | ft, 
Applications aru luvltm! 

^tIaciier 

25J, "U 'u C.S.E. 

t? '*vol. The varnncv 
obvo* cover matoriilty 


He" d f t w“^n*«>PonH."Vu r t ,, |m 
HaadmuKter at the srltool 
ImmaUlatnly , <17*89, 001 

■ 133822 


8T. HELENS 

EDUCATION COMMITTl-F. 

MUSIC (SCALE I , 
rr« Applk - ,, i' n,, '‘ °rc Invite, 1 

. ■imAhiiJh 

iRS h = p - p ror pus s vvlil.it, 

’s P “P n ?* nl ton, -It inn Ndrv rn 

a&^njsLseg; - 

ovMRR!!S l, y o " 1‘irnu, urr 
ibS*,' Sl ^ Helens WA 1 0 

b« r«urnSd m - t J , * y "houiS 
possible . ,178641 ““3382! 


Physical Education 
Scale 1 Posts 


<iii:siiihi- 

I I U '• VII'IN ■ nil M| | | 
V 1 '* ■ III*. I 

i'll . m will \\ (.I,,, 

i lli.llll. 


1“ |‘. *•' r 1 \ 1 1 

IV, ,7V MM ill I 

1 *113. .11 

Mi- I It,., ■ .il,,-, |,. | 

I ,|| „, 

*'• ■» 

A" I'll, ,ll|..t.,i.l ), , , 

I" "• I, 

IV.." *' ■ ■■nun. 

Illll'l "..I III ,1,,. ,1, 

Illi'll! ul ,n,l*|,,,,| | ■ u, ., 

"'"■M In ilill .ml .,,, 

A|i|i|). .it | • , 1 1 | , ,, ,,, _ 

I ill I ll", i|.-l .ills ,. 

■ dill- 1 1 1, ,,, I),, ]| , 

■ d ll,,- .1 1 ., >i 1 

• ■■■tillil il.llr |.„ 

Iltllls Is I 1 111. IV * , * 1 1 s,.„| 
I" 1 I ''HA . I | f 1 1 ( i 


iiaringey 

I’r'im ,'w will, II, n, ,.,,■11 , 

llll IAN I ill AM S, 11,1, > I 

NiT'mYH * " 

li-l 'll -HUH 1/2-J 



Hi'ii'lmnsi.-i - Mi 1, vv 1 v.,„s 

IAN ■ . I . 

wIVl.V, V. 1 " 1 *’ W...V-, 

?.}!AJ u K n '!l 

Tills lli-vv Si Inn, I Imiisls i-i. 
In, « l vvbi.il 1,': 
’ ‘"'I* " s in ,ri s h. ill S .|,..,',, 

i!m Mm.r , . , . , . ,n ‘ 

A s|i'irlnllK| ,■ 1 

I S:? 

i...v. , .V.Y. l ,V" ■■ 

.us’/s.'"- 

SiViYI. / . Hiiiidnmst,.,- 

bo^n^rv^^;-- 
* ...‘.Vty ‘iUn^i o‘y t,;Y ft‘;« 


OXFORDSHIRE 

I ■M.'.'t' I ■* ' IH'N(.II. 

•I. A "AH MS S .Sl.llUOl 
Abllimlnii. 0X14 INI 

20,,r, « coas.ii 

iv,‘'IUIr,:,l 1 ruin ij, iui„. r 1 nu v 

Uuu lu mu tnriili y IhuviV. „ 
liurerir mu, h „ r 

wHUmbmuxs 1, nd nliililv 1 V. 

hlut h "mill If s Wsfllld |,,i nit 

Ud Am '"i'il'hU l(«ll 

o.mnJi. .,1 

<111111 1 111 .kMciiih. o Mill I'll* llll. 

UVO W*' 41,111 Ul 

r»* 1* I 1 ■ m s , f r , Uif Ilf. ...I 

tj'ii, her within m.ven d.ivs 
llm ii|,|H,nriiiii-,i nr this inly,., 

II MAE |,l..„s,- . , |'";.H I , 

134222 


neiigions Education 
Scale 2 Posts and ah,] 
LIVERPOOL 

' j'^c. Uvorpori 

" "« « ■"H|,r. h. 1W | ve 

f.'y'.t ImllllRS,-! 

• i.-.i. „V ?.\\\ 

i'i.V.Vi "’I’.'n Is- »*'"« 

in' . ' 1, , A V li^T. 

i-'hVVIV&Z' 22 


Rural Science 
Scaie 1 Posts 


HALFURD 


1 ' 'Jn’WVJ Uil.HATIQK 
« *' l.I.UllS 

III I l,i,.|s Warren 

. , Y. ,,U,NM '-NT AL 

-I I'l Ml s IN s t it l.'CTOR 

li'Plli m Imiis are invlht 
J 1 " ''I'Miihly quail Id 

I" c-i'ii !«►.: over t! 

id 1 ho Ellvlrcti- 

MUl.ll.iS S 

lin-111 . I Ilf miuhmIuI appU- 

I;* 1 ' 1 hi* e t per ted n 

Uhs" vvlili st-huols a oi 
J 1 ' 1 ;' ■ bibs. An ablim 
"J "Jii riu, in cllmblnt 

• it, t,„ inn. 1 n viita or ssMIh 
"""'•I be iin iinventagt. 

I|ii' •11,1,11, am should br 
■I "l mi Mil. uormin oble it 
1 "till" 'im.kis lu a will 
■«"•> iildliiy mnye. 

A/' hit Inn ms) be 

'I Villhilili- 

1 iirih' ■ I ni 1 11 mat Ion am 

• i|i|> 1 1> 1, 1 1 , m |„rm obialn- 
"M»- I 1 uiii The Ward... 

Ill '■"•"•I Attlvlb 

1 '"ii". II liiillfiip Warren. 

I hi "si ttuiv Hnssn. Ttl 

» 'll "SI It.tw 2625- 1 1 7337' 

134611 


Science 

Scale 2 Posts and abc 


Haringey 

I'rinn-i-ss "llli II iiiiiuiilty 

I'HI. I .AN I i If AM SCHOOL 
l.iuii ill, 11,1 Hu, i,|. Tui ten liatn 
I "ll'l'ili N ll, 5 HI! 

'••I- Cl I -Hltll I 72B 
N , 1 1,1 |ii-i i-tii) ; 13 , )o hoyl 
"nil nii-ls 

Mr IJ.W. Evai 

2NH l/i |'|| %'S|t .s. sr,\I.E 
nlri-d tui Sr|i|innl,er 13 

A vvi-ll tiiinlll |i-i| mid eiu 

■ ■iu,-,l i„„, In- 1 - |s Miuilhl 

'* , *••lv , III" Ifniiil uf llnpiirlm 
In di-vii|ui,fii>i u Si IPIli n pi 

■ mill" in iliih 11 bint 

I III' lull's ,, ii , 1 1 >|,< ■ 1 11 1 nil I 
Ji'iil «l,is"lv wiili n lean 
lilll.ll illl.l v (1-1 lllllctanw Mill 

»lu- r in ul 1 v ul Krlniir 1 
Mill Ilf, Hill i, H, 

f.iimhii, Ailuvviiuir 1 19 
lit, v, ild,'. 

. Ilt'lmiviil I v Mf - 1 01 


!,v,v~ ' 

EiihI l.iin. iislili-c it 

M\ v, l"t , »| | M2 7 3 mi '' 

1.1 • I 6 Mix,-, I 

iviwte'r- imi ° 

tnipiirluHi 1, si 1, 1,* * s 

■"•iiiiiii s„i, 

1 iiVs m,v;. r ‘! ; s i^'Y,’,, ;; 

I3.|-.:U2 


SHEFFIELD 



Ipner London 
Education Authority 


Secondary 

Vacancies 

ItlitBbV qSa l^l^°to l achlre“?^cl?o r 1 t,0fls from 

and permanent, in the following aubjec?a° ' b °°' temporar V 

Home Economics and 
Textiles and Dress 

h l1 0 8drt[d lM Carry an ,nnBr 

Salary. 1838 Plfl - ln addition to the Burnham 



HUr£??E M EN1 

BfrtrW: 

KfteKr. $ jSS "Z: 

fef J S,3 / 3=s , -e 

sSa-SsS 

sfipll 

flu.t. 1983. ( n /7847i 4 l5t 222 


WEST 8USBEX 

"«chn r , 0j M B pt omba r nuoUr led 

EDUCATION Mloysf(£ a,C;A k 

iBhAW V^rf S d^ P 
KSs □ sksJi 

cIbIIbLb sndwiHn 0 "? npn-Bpe. 


I'll vilt'll- . 

■ ii'limviil I viu'iisks - I 

aill,mf,| m iiiipriiVi'il ,««' 
I • < i-m-w 1,1 uriiiiirnilun 
I lari Ii, •!" 1 .1 1 Is urr Aval 
I ■-■■■■. Hi,, lli'.igininvlrr al 
Si liool. Aiii'll, 1,1 Inriw vll 
I'*' ••'•Uirn«iil In iilm UR hoc 

l>if.-i|l.li- . 

I I II, -I ll l|l- v |>, 1111 f, 11, ill HI' 

1 "llll Y "iiiiiliivi 1 , 14398' 


Scale 1 Posts 


('ROYl)ON 
(Minikin Hi J itnllCII 
• IKIVIIONI 

W( min : oti: man 

Muniliiw nisi,. CnnlBdi 

Shi ruv c;H3 2EH 
Ti'l • 01 -fiftfl A464' , 1 

I'fiiiiMr: 1st snutainbi 
I '.1113 


from r ° P 

1, (17397) 


from *WL A, na ***■ 

1,7,,,. HaarlniUBtar 

• (17337) 154229 


. A 1 mi l. iin," 1 

M-miii-i ,.r iiluluuy 

Guimriil Si 1c. Ill I. I* rn(|li 

i" I III K 11-14 ruiiipre 

Ml VI, H"dt srlitiol. 

I llll dfluilH and API 1 
l "" . forms from 
c.i'uydmi Eii in ai inn D"f 
"mm . Tel: u 1-6(16 *• 

r.xt. 2ft74. 

SALARY. - Bur" 

Srnl" | wllli Lun,lon • 
A I luivnin f . ( I 73671 

13^ 

NOTTINGHAMSlR 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

WILFORD MEADOW 
COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL 

.....Coro, inti on Avomif.- 
Wllfard. NoOiiiiihani N 1 
7AU 

IfeBUninator: A.O. 

RLhardB, B-Sc. 

Mixed: 1 IOO (1 I - 

, Applications are InY] 
from nultuhly pua 1 .' 1 
iBurhirt for inn (allow 
post:- rnr fiepten" 
TEMPORARY TLACK 
(SCALE li Ol- - PHYHI 
CHEM1STHY „ A 

GENERAL SCIENCE 
qiiirnd to laach throiiof 
the ability runne. On* S 
appointment. 

Plaaso apply liy I**] 
Rlvlnn full I'urrluiliin *' 
nnil itis namaa unci and' 
»ov of two referoti. »*• 
HBndmantnr at the sch 
linm.idlu trl y . (178U8^ 


THE' TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUITLEMENT 12.8.83 


SECONDARY SCIENCE 

comlmiod 

BANDWELL 
METROPOLITAN 
nOROUGII OF SAND WELL 

DARTMOUTH HIGH 
SCHOOL 

III • 18 C0iil|irnli"iislY„i 
Rfciiilml lor Si'i'LumljiT 

1983. PHYSICS - Srul" 1. 

r.xii'Ui’iH lai-lllileii. 

npi'ur' unity In ti.aili biiI,- 

|i*r, tu 'A' l'‘VPl. 

OFNCRAL SCICNCr. - 
Si-nli* I . 

Ekridlmit fin I||iI"n fi»r 
nil si.'lcni-o aul, Ji't tH . Ollu 
lerni tu nipnrnry ni>p"lill- 

illu ill. 

L'-tiurv of upplli iitiun. 
mail fnu full mrrl, ilium 

vltur und iiu, 11 ns null 
mldroSBOR or two rumri'iui 
Mu, "Id he forvvurdmt I111- 
niDtllately tu tl'-ull 

Tan her, WlldornnyS L'liir, 
Great Ilerr. nirmlnnhnni. 

CtiiiV'iiN!, I iui ,if nimi, bnis 

of tli" A'llhurlly will dis- 
qualify An o'liinl iinnur- 
tiiiitty ompluyiT. , I87D4, 

I 3 4 822 


Technical Studies 
Scaie 1 Posts 


HARINGEY 

l > rnni'"'R wiili Iliinianity 

TIIE LANGIIAM SCHOOL 

Liim, I iiiiii Itund, To, t nnliuin, 

N)S 3RR 

Tel: 01 -HHH 1722 

Nim, liar oil roll' 1.300 huya 

mnl alt'ln 

lie R'hnuster: Mr U.W. Evans 
TEACHER FOR DESIGN 
TECHNOLOGY WITH ART 
■ SCALE ll WITHIN TIIE 
CRAFT. DESIGN A 
TECHNOLOGY FACULTY 
The succasnful candidate will 
Join d atronn and ihrlvlny 


Cralt. Design & Technology 
und Art Departments and will 
be nvpucted to support then" 


teams lYi their work wltlilii 
ihn F acuity uf Donlnn and 
Tcchiiuloiiy . 

A Tu achat- is HOiialit wlm 
Will bo aide to make n 
teach Inn Input Into Donlnn 
und Tm-linnlDHy nnil Art 
Cnurses. An Imiirnixt In wui-k- 
Inq With tho younger ogn 
mime ill - 14 years' would 
br wulcomod. 

Pupils urn pruparnd fur 
G.C.iT -O' Irvol. C.S.E. and 
G.C.E. 'A' level ,<xnm InntiuiiH 
In Dnnlgn Tec lino Lciny . 

Graph [ml Com iiiiiii I cut Ion and 

Art. 

I'hn Lmiiihnin Srliuul bnall x 
tixcnll"ni Cruft, nfsluli and 
Terhiiuhifiy und Art fmlllllns. 
Sovsrnl new pi,rpus,< built 
w'.rkshopn have racnnlly I»mpii 
>',, ui,od. 

London Allovvanre ■ £939 » 
puynblu. 

Removal Ex pens ns - 100\. 
allowed In upprovnd 1 nscs. 

Furms or appl lent lull mid 
furlli"r ilf tails irn aviillnbli. 
■ com the Haadniaylnr ul Ihn 
school. Appl Ira (Ions slimiUI 
bn returnnd ta him us sunn ns 
bans I bln. 

Harlngoy Is bii nquul C'l'itmr- 
tillilty employer. 114595) 

135422 


LIVERPOOL 

. . PERMANENT 

UNATTACHED SCALE I 

. Heciulrod for September 
1BB3 to tnucl, Croft. Dc- 
Hlail and. Technology. E»- 
perloncod and first 

appointment tear tiers will 
ba considered. 

Application forme (Smf- 
flno Form T.S.) nr* obtoln- 
able iSAEl from the Direc- 
tor of Education. 14 Sir 
i , il?." Straet. Livariianl 
Ll 6BJ . Ta bu rntiirnnd by 
22 August 1083. 

Tho City Council Is an 
equal Opportunity und 
welcomes appl Irmlunx 

Irrespective oT race. anx. 
merital BtutuB or illsabil- 
Ity. ( 14386) 135422 


REDBRIDGE 
LONDON BOROUGH OF 
REDBRIDGE 

BEAL HIGH SCHOOL 
WoodTord Bridge, Rhad. 
Redbridge, Ilford IG4 5LP 

Tel: 01-330 2733 

Hoad; m.J. Manunl, M.A. 

Required from Snutnm- 
1 983 : n tanchar of 

C.D.t. for this 11-18 
Y^fBPrbbenalvo school to 
join a weli-ustabliatird de- 
partment. 

.. ' Post l» on Scale 1 

with Outer London Allo- 
wonco . 

• “PPly by latter to 

J™. Bead, uivlna full de- 
und the names and 
° f 3 rafeniBi. as 
■QOn as possible. <187011 
1 58423 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN 

?°UNTY COUNCIL 
gJ.TilLOlB CHURCH IN 
h,gh bcHooL 

fornl ^Cdmprehensfve) 5 

g^A.FT teacher : SCALE I 
for Septombor. 
iubs o r ai soon as possible 
? “■{■■ *» Bill tably quallfted 

to tanch Craft. Design 
Til T ® chnol °oy. Scale 1. Pre- 
arencp w ||| be glvoti to prac- 
U*™8 Anglican communicants, 
temporary for quo year. 

App] teat Ion farms may be 
on racolpt of a 
""•P’ped addressed . foolscap 
■u V H.? pe from tho undor- 
fl?5?(l 1 to whom complotad 
ISKm? .ehould be returned 
.J:5 ln - 10 days of the appear- 
nnca of this advartfaemont. 

_ l.j.a. Culo, Director of 
Biliicatlon. Education Of rices. 
Klngsway. Cardiff. C17B7B) 

, 189422 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Scale 1 Posts 


PASSMORES 

CUM PR Ell r.fjsl VC SCHOOL 
TninlrllMi Itiiiid, llnrloiv CM1H 

T"l. Hindu w 3I92I 
( Run 1(1,1 1 

GENEHAL SUII.ILCIS 

I EACIIER Hi-nln I 

All 1. n> InisjiisUi -| diithrl wit,, 
Will (Miitrllmln 1., , hi- .u-, 

"I uii'l sur lul min, nr|r,n iiruu- 
ri>iiilll,' 1,1 thr, 4th mnl 111, 

years . 

Full Inttnr uf (itmllvHlIun 
illvlliu "iinii-s o| two reform* 
to '.Iin ll re dm nut or of the 
fjt'ggl Within Id days. 

I I 78ftu. I3S622 

REREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

As n ri, villi ,-l ,','Qi ,|,|. 

nisutiiin tu con, lire hem, l vi. 
,'diicutlou III Hereford mnl 
Worri-sinr, the following 
yai'iimdns occur for 1st 
SnntCnihf-r 1983, nr Satnubl 
Southall'Pni-dlswnll llmii 
S'. Imal. Merrlnmn's Hill 
noad. Wiirceslor WR3 
8LF. All puniH nrtj Initially 
aim year contract,, "t Srale 

Mathematics - 2 posts. 

MaihniuatlCM/Gmini'ol 

SuliJeclH. 

Muihomutlcs vupii] v for 

Am, iiiiu term only. 

r.rnplilrs/Tlvcnr. 

Chemistry. 


Letter uf application, in- 
cluding curriculum vllua. 
to lie sent ,r> H bull must nr 
es soon us possible. Fui-lli* 
nr de lulls available from 
school • Tel: 23766 or 

34627 . IntQrvInws tu take 
plnco HI a imitually ronve- 
nlent tlmo. ,143001 155622 

LANCASHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

AN EQUAL 
OPPORTDNITI ES 
EMPLOYER 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

nE- ADVERTISEMENT 

ST. G EO HOE'S HIGH 
Cherry Tree fluail, 
lllgrkiiool 

ill - 16. 10.97 Mix, "I ■ 

_ lit Scptninhri'. 1983 
fil.ALF. 1 - MA lTlFMA. 

TICS AND/OR COMPU- 
TERS. 

HP.. ADVERTISEMENT 

BURNLEY - IVY - BANK 
lllf.ll 

Hyroil Sln.nl, llnruhiy 

■ Ci'-"(l I I - 16. 1064 ul, 
Rull, 

1st Si'ptaniber, 1 983 or 
m soon as posslblo there- 
after SCALE I , 

MATHEMATICS. 

Formx/furthur datulls for 
BOTH tho above posts 
friim/lo lleadtuachar at the 
school. 

Claslnu dsto: 29th Au- 
gust. 19B3. (178131 135622 


HAVERING 

H»BSfSiH oa,OUCS11 

sAiool nq {U,AN(il 

liny. tIiiii Rond Nurtli. 

Rlnnr,,i ,1 RM1 .||| IT 
1M: ll(il„r,,i (J 4 1 4 R 
•Roll 101 Mlveill 
ll„n,h,i,i, hid : C. Ti'.inhs 
T.'iupiirui'V T i.arlii.r, S. ul,- I 
r'lmiln-d front 3rd 1 >■ 

1583 i„ 2'illi .1 tin,. | ',U4 
,'uvrr ihn si„ ,.„i|„i"ni uf pm- 
Sum Mini Imhlrr. *r Nii'ir-ss- 
> »i I ruudlrtali' wr,n|,| i„i,rl, „ 

• lass uf *1 ■ 10 you- ■ihl', will, 
inui|„riili' li'ninlini dif t h i,Ii|..m. 

All I'll; .,t Ion lor, ns 'ivnlliilili- 
from nin -no, 01 i..h" ml. ii.iii 
bar vl, ns. < led soil f I, m /I >| n » 
M'-rnirv llmis". M"imrv '■ur- 

• l"iis. Iloiiif,,,',! in whom rum. 

id, ,111,1 furniH xhimiu l>« 
I'iNFil hv 2hlli Aunui t 1963. 
'173261 160022 


Independent Schools 

By Subject Classification 


Arts and Design 
Other Assistants 


OXFORDSHIRE 

RYE ST ANTHONY* SCHOOL 
Rum, rod in Sopinnil.ar. 

nuulf |n,i ioa> liur of Art lu 
Adviiii.ru Level. Rosldeul. 
R.C. nrcfori-od. 

. A I'ply wllli CV tu Ih'tuhnlx- 
IroNx. Rye st Atiluiiy school. 
Pullens Lone, Hoeillniitun. 

Oxl tii'd . 0X3 OMY - . ,143121 

181224 


Classics 

Other Assistants 


MIDDLESEX 


HOUNSLOW COLLEGE 
Hons. Grntliieln required lm- 
medlHlely to teach Claixlrs to 


O * A levels. Ability to touch 
Middle School Fruiii-lt ns 11 
subsidiary sub J bli i.smntlui. 

Apply. Dlvliui full ilntnlls 
and tho names of two to- 
■ trees, to the Hu, id master, 
Hounslow C0II61IL-. 8/10 
Lamiitr.il Rd.. Hounslow, 
Middlesnx. I 17362, 18162 4 


Computer Studies 


English 


Special Education other Assistants 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


DEVON 

DAWL15H COLLEGE 
Kn,|iilrud for Septnnibur 1983 
Genera) Science and Mxlnl- 
work tcui-her. gpnrlnl nchiiul 
(mildly niBlud Juited 1 buyti 
aged 12-17 tnkliia CSE x and 
U levels. 

Applications lit wrltlna 
with C.V. and names and 
addresses or 2 rnferoos, or 
Tor further details. to tlie 
Headmaster. Dawlmli College. 
Kauian, Nr Exeter. ( 1 72721 
160020 

LONDON 

NUFFIELD HEARING AND 
SI'EACH CENTRE 
The Royal National Throat. 
Nnae anti Ear Hospital 
(Bloomsbury Health 
Authority* 

Griiy's Inn Road, London 
YVC1 

QUALIFIED TEACHER OF 
THE HEAP to join a multidis- 
ciplinary team at our Eeling 
Unit. A small group of pre- 
school children and their pa- 
rents atuy for flvn-dny Infor- 
mal r our bps for parentul snii- 
purt und guidance, auditory 
t ruining and Baamieiuaiit 

Touchers are responsible for 
the programmes nt id nisei 
assist medical staff in clincul 
assessment of Unit patlenta at 
the Nuffield Centre. Non- re- 

Hldoilt pail. Burnham Salary. 
Whitley conditions, 33 hours 
p.w.: 6 weeks annual leave. 

job description and npnllnn- 
tlon form from Senior «\d,nl- 
nlslrotlve A ssisl Bti t , A "d lo I n - 

IXt.'jWVTlfBI&i'l” 7 .6002fi 

Scale 1 Posts 

WEST SUS8EX 

JOHN MORNIMAN SCIIOOL 
a Park flund, Worthing 
(Invalid Children s Aid 

9 year old children with ■*> 
vore specific apenclt and lan- 

BU ichool"°rocognlBed by the 

?c 0 .g“a r c t e m V n ^? , t e E r d m C y^°r n N- 
resident post. c ,_,_ w ,,h 

Salary Burnham Snla w*t" 
Special Schools * | l nw, ,f‘S 

Teach ore ,u “mior" 

scheme. Vacency due to liHor 

nwl reorganisation. 

Details and .“PflUVaM 
form from the Head- <17336) 


EAST SUSSEX 

ST. BEDE'S SCHOOL 
Tlie Dirk or. Nr. Ilallsliain 
An oxnuinJIiiu Ca-ediirutiunal 
School 
■ entry 13 + ) 

Experlnnrud Teuclipi of En- 
glish required tu fill unex- 
pected vuruncy . T "aching to 
“O ' and - A - level. The post Is 
Initially tenable for ono term 
only but a suitably qualified 
candidate would bo consi- 
dered for the post of Heed of 
English which will become 
vacant In January 1 984. The 
successful applicant will be 
expected to plsy a full pnn In 
an outstandingly wide extra- 


curricular programme. 

Please apply In writing 
with full C.V. and names. 


addresses and telephone num- 
bers of Iwu referees to tha 
Headmaster. ,17360) 182424 


History 

Other Assistants 


SURREY 

ll",,iilr",| S«,|i, ", nli, y 1'iH.t, (1 

IliMory l iid' li", ,0 1 i, no 

lu 'O I" vi*l Ah 1 1 1 1 v in l"it, 1 1 

luiyi-i I I Ling) I -.1, "hvui- 

' lol. Will lull n<",B 'l«l.ls, 

with nil lx' II'IIIII'S vvaitihl In- nil 
a. 1 v„„ 1 11 ill. . Tlin iclioiil hus iin 
Lvi, 1 1, ul roiiudiiUiin 

vYrltu vvllti >• v. niul 'J ri" 
(*>r"i'X i'j Tlii> ll.oidmiis'cr . 
Nuriniiniiin School, 17-2 1 
Norinuiii.in Itiin.l , 5>,,iili 
(.,'>■ Vil '•■) CR'3 TAT.. (17317) 

I 8282 4 


Other Assistants 


OXFORDSHIRE 

HY - F. b - | ANTONY - SCHOOL 
Tjuallfli',1 Tour 111' r « iir'ldual ,' > 
required In b,iwl,'mh"i- ,11 
share inni:hlnu of Cuinputrr 
Studios to A Level, part-time. 

Apply with C\' to Hondmla- 
treSB, Rye SI Antonv School, 
Pullens Lnne, H auding ton. 

Oxford, 0X3 01) Y - . 1 14311, 


Mathematics 
Othor Assistants 


CHESHIRE 

Tubloy House. Knutuford 
Boys' Board! im t 1 1 - 10) 
Required In Sopti'inhiT, 1983 
a ,| iml (fieri Mn tho ninth's 

toucher lor G.C.E. 'O' Level 
and [> cinnllily 'A' Invol J ,1 thr 
future. A kliuwlarlgn nf Com- 

pulnr Sturilrs ui, lid vnutiti,,:. 

A I'nsldeait uptiiihiiniDni 
with huiixe diitlon und uuninn 
nupi.rvlslun. Slnnlc norbun'h 
Jfl'H aviillnhln. 

Aptilv. wiili C.V. Ill vvrll- 
lim. . tr, ihn Henri Mum.,,-. 
1 173321 1115424 


Pastoral 

Other Assistants 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
WYCOMBE ABBEY* SCHOOL 
Ifhlli YVycuiulic 

Wanted Ii) Janunrr 198 4 
H OUS EM I STRlSS/II Ci\r SE- 
MA9TLK to Lu responsible 
for n House nr 40 girls Htnxl 
12 - 17 yours. l'nrt'tlnie 

1*11,' ll lug; nli.,UHt< Si It to Milijnct 
ufroruri. No cat ur l"i|. Him— 
Uhuin Scale 3 plus frut- liiinr'l 
und rnhhlnixn in , "Tin -ilmc. 

• li'vci-iimont 5iii>uriiiiiuieilciii 
b>'liiint". Tills ' , 1 i,l«l utvu 

v.-u rlli While 1, v|ir c I iii" " It), 

1111. oil n -.vKlilim to hi- u Ho ml 
lu dm* 1 our s,.. 

Apply with iiamn* nf two 
rtifaruus to the Hendmlcreii . 
( I 7528) I 84024 


SOMERSET 

BRUT ON SCHOOL TOR 

GIRLS 

Sunny Hill. Hrnton . Suniuis,-t 
BA 1 D ONT 

Are you Interested In working 
wiih young people? Appli- 
cants should be over the age 
of 21 ynnrs and relevant 
train I no or experience would 
b» an asset. 

Required for September 
1985 : Resident Assistant 

House Mistresses Ter board- 
ing houses. 

Enquiries and applications 
to the Henri Mistress, please 
include full details of experi- 
ence nnd names of two re- 
ferees. ,173501 I 84024 


Religious Education 


Science 

Other Assistants 


EAST SUSSEX 

‘''■mill 1 I „< nl "iti.il I ii ,1 1'tva-ii - 
ili'iti si li(.,,l j. -fin Iris 11 piiri 
I llll.. i"ii, I, ■'! nl .Maillis iiii'l 
C.,. ii", ,<| 5, 1,01c,' lor ll"' Id - 
13 "fill ■ironii Ir'iii, Siipiinnii'T. 

I'U.iis" .liu'lv win, ,_ . V . mi. I 
tli" 11 ■■■ ■> <if Iwu 1 nfi.'i'iiv t>) 

Tli'< I" 1 111 I i-ul . II" • I- swi Kid 

(ililll-l". I "*k f I " III. SUNSI-x. 

MTHU" IH4H24 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


■HI' HIV Wil.l.tcr 
turd 


AI, uddltlcill 1,1 nii-111 lit"- (>t 

stut.l Is ri.cnilrncl (<■ i"n.'li 

Dliihiity/C ""iiilsli y/l'livHlcs 
t" 'O' Lind |i,>H-iUily 'A* 
loV"l tor tin, t-'i m Lf-nln- 
nlii'i S,.|)t,'in)ier 1983 

A |i<»<9*>(l*llli y ,,| (•■•1 , mi - 

■i"li I 1,11s 1 11, >11 1,1 r tiillnl.il- 

tniull ihl to. An omen oil" I lun 
is aval luh la. 


Other Assistants 


ISLE OF WIGHT 

PAHTLANDS SCHOOL 
Parilnuds Avenue. Hyde. Isle 
or Wight 

Required for September. 
1983 full-time teuchpr Tor Re- 
ligious Studies to 'O' level. 
Also to offer some History. 

Plaaan send CV plus names 
of re Tames to Headmaster nt 
above address. (145821 

184424 


GORING HALL SCHOOL 

Day and Boarding - 120 Boys 

Required for the 
September Term 1983: 

1 ) Teacher of English 
and Geography 

2) Teacher of Science with 
some Mathematics 

Ability to offer computer studies an asset, but not 
essential. 

Commitment to boarding education essential. 
Single residential accommodation available. 

Applications enclosing c.v. and the names of two 
referees tot 

The Headmaster, Goring Hall School 
Ilex Way, Goring-by-Sea 
Sussex BN 12 4UX 


By Subject Classification 
Modern Languages 


Other Assistants 


KENT 

I HI. N i'll ,"„< !,■•> n"iu|<-il tu 
I’SSS 1.,-vi In l"»y.* pri'ivuro- 
turv s' lie >1 . Mil*' l" ,1'islsl 
with ii'iiiii-s. Klutlh' "'•'■(mi' 
nii-ilullon iiViillutilc . 

Aciiily- Tliu li>'n>l,,iiistiir. .hi 
H o ill ), is lllH'l. UnwMiursl. 
K.-iil TN1B 511.1. 

2 03 62 4 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

Humor Froni Ii Tnurhnr rc- 
'■l>"'-'i It, Jimiiqrv, 1984 lu 
ii-n-'li !■» I'nhllr Si liiuil SihO- 
liirshlp 1,-vtil. I . A l*.S. llUHrd- 
I i,ci s, haul <8 ■ D'. ji. Bit, - 

ill, 'llll He, ill*. Murrlnd ", i"iit- 
mudnlUiii nviill.iUI"- 

A|i|,lv tu ■ I," 1 1 " inline it c-r in 
wrltlna 111, I ml "i-i , urt Iciiliiii, 
v It nt 'Uiii lt,t nmiifH of two 
reti!r"i!v. W liiLli,-sl«r IIcmiimi 
S clinal, Hriii V hi , Nortlinuls, 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 

CUMUUIA 

FUI1NDH* SCHOOL 
Urmtknnlri. Wlglun. Cum Ur In 
CAionti 

Co-Editi-utlonal n»iiritliig nuri 
liny scIiihiI 

■ 1 4n | ■mi Its ) cm IriilO" ii I l.nkt, 
Dtnlrlcl Nnllomil "ii r k 
l<4'i,l,lri',l fv,r Huptniubfr 1983. 
AxNlbtuiii Ta'-'iL'tiur at lllstury. 
ll.E. anil GIi'Ih Go mi's Ilur- 
ntmni Scale 1. Hi.nl ,1,'til lal 
I'nsl. 

Apply t« the IJaiidnmstnr In 
writing diving ciirrlciilum 
vltiic said tlia nnni»n uf I wo 
rnforr.es. t I 7783' 1 8 '>624 

LONDON NWi 

Roqiilr",! Srptcinlior oxliorl- 
"ii, ml ttMicliur Tor Tlii.airn 
Si'hiiol - Marylnlmnn - nlihi lu 
■ iffnr ul least tvvn of III* f,,l- 
I cj w l iiii i«> *13* luvr4:- llliiliiuy • 
5 or 1,'liin y - ] I Is) or y - English. 
Ability lu t*i>> Ii In I'rnp, 
11" lit . iin n it v in, vug,' . 

YVi-ltn with roll l V lu. Juy 
f - lu>s It I, 'ii. 10 Him ll wot id. £11 
ur Plot'S'.' (itiailu 01-930 A 43 1 . 
( I 791 6) 183 684 

LONDON 


for iif tiTiinaii:, only, sum,. 
■ laivnv simi nt 4.30 |i . ,n . Ti<l: 
Hrruln, ilm, r r .on 802 1)233 III 

Imlapoliclcnl brlmul Unni. 
(98227 » 189624 


Preparatory Schools 


£>l'Bk>ciI. llm i - 1- lisi . Nnrt|iniu&i 
NN 13 5 A Z . i!72A6) 203624 


Music 

Other Assistants 


SWANSEA 

CIIAKI-V-NO.V 

PM HI' AMATORY' SCHOOL 

aft Ei'tiin Crnv, 1,111 . Hiviuims 

KA1 40N 

T«"l . 4 72149 

Him l<> >ll<< ii mill, it ton ul >li<< 
■•■'Vannl hoiflnr n vu, iwiy 
urlson Iui ti Miinli- Mfiilcr g. 
from mill b«<|il"inli,r "I Ills 

E iisl liiviiivrs Cites .mil 

rliaml Mi, HI i ("'Ji'llmr vvltii 
■rsti'iislv" i>rlv-uio t ii 1 1 im, with- 
in lb"' School. 

Thu jiftislllcfti ol Mtislc Mm- 
irr rniild hu ■uinit|,t,.'d wiih 
lliut uf I iriiiiiilsl niul Ctiutr- 
ninnlnr ul » 1 ,1 1- ■ 1 , ■ tHirlsh 

clmrch . 

AppllriiM- ins will, Curricu- 
lum Vila,' 'Util tho tiiimi'i iitu) 
ilddruBsus ,if two rnferiil'S 
should tu, rorwniducl us Hr-mt 
US poxslblo. , I 73'iB ■ 2(13824 


Science 

Other Assistants 


Headships 


HUTTON PARK 
PREPARATORY’ .SCHOOL 
Hutton, Brentwood, Essex 
CM 13 1ST 

Reqnli'pil In Supi"tiih»'r n 
t|iinllll*i| ti-.vi'lKT lur bi1i.ii- 

i u und iiusHtl'ly iipliv 

tn C.E.ll. mid I'.S.S. f. liui - 
■ lurri" In I.A.I'.h. day 
srllnol. Hell) with itaint'H. 
Iinrllciilarly riiuUy. u ni'oiit 
advaniHU" l*ur pusm-tiiiIL, 
sc lun re ruoin; Burnham 
Seal* will) Outer London 
Allowance: Government 

Superannuation. 

Applications to Head- 
muster at above address: 
Telephone 0277-221013. 
(14591) 204824 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 


HUTTON PARK 
Hutton, Brentwood, Essex 
On the rnilremi-nt of the pre- 
sent Heoriinnatur. Mr n.p. 
Cowan M.A. (Cuitatai. ap- 

6 1 Lent lulls are Invited for the 
eadsliip of the Hutton Park 
(Day) Prepamtory School 
ll.A-H.6.1 with efraci from 
January or April 1984. Pre- 
liminary i nf oi-mn i ion obtain- 
able from the above address. 

Appllia 1 1 tins with c.v. and 
names of two referees by 
September 8th. lo Chairman 
of Governors ai tho above 
address. I 17339) 2000 10 


Other Assistants 


LONDON 

Qualified and Experienced 
Tenclior for Four->-aar olds 
required in Kensington Kin- 
dergarten from heptember. 

PI mien apply In writing as 
anon ua passible with Curri- 
culum vitas giving the Names 
nnd Addresses of twu referees 
to The Bursar, Tha Hamp- 
shire School. 63 Ennlamnre 
Gnrdenu, London SYV7 iNfi. 

• I B 7 10 ) 209624 


Appointments in Scotland 


Scottish Council for educational Technology 

VIEWDATA/INFORMATION 

OFFICER 

(Fixed term pool - re*adverti8emenl) 
for 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 
INFORMATION EXCHANGE 
PROJECT 

Applications are invited for lit* post of Vlewdain'ln forma tlon Officer for a 
two year project As a key member of tho prajeci loam, iha Officer will be 
responsible for establishing end maintaining a database on Spodal 
Education wHch will Incluaa an Index ol oonlacl polnls lor advice on 
Information technology nnd materials In ScoHnnd 
Appllcante, who should ba dlptomales or graduafos with al least two years 
work experience, must have good communlealjon/lnlonnalfon skills and lie 
able to write accurately end concisely. Experiencs knotAriedge of special 
education arid ol the use ol mlcrooloclionlc aqulpmont In education would 
be distinct advantages. 

No prior knowledge of viewdata is assumed but oppllcdnlB should be keen 
to extend ihsir horizons In a now medium of communication end be 
prepared to travel widely In 8<»iland. 

Salary will be on tho scale £6,8 87-£ 8,078 per annum whh placing 
according to experience and nuoHflcaDons. 

Further mforntnUon may be obtained from the Company Secretary. The 
Scottish Council for Educational Technology. OowanhiH. 74 Victoria 
Crescent Road, Glasgow G 1 2 9JN, Tel. 04 1 -3S4 9314, to whom completed 
application forms should be returned by 18th September TBKl. 
Appncanie who replied to the original advertisement need not re-apply as 
their applications wM automatically be looon^lderad. 



thktimks|-ducat4)N / vi,.si>ppl^ient ! , iU| S; 


PREP SCHOOLS 

continued 


LONDON 

Qualified and Experienced 
Singing Teacher, who could 
teach Plano if required, re- 

f ulred on Wodneedeye end 
rldeys for a Knluh tabrldae 
preparatory School from 
leptember. 

Pleaae apply in wrillna ■» 
toon aa poealble with Curri* 


S reparatory School from 
aptember. 

Pleaie apply in wrillna ■» 
eoon aa poealble with Curri- 
culum Vitae alvlna the nemei 
and addrasaaa Of two rafereaa 
to: The Duraar, The Hemp- 
all Ira School. 63 Ennlamore 
Oardana, London SWT iNH. 
<18711) 803694 


8036 


ColJeges of Further 
Education 


CALDERDAJLE 

METROPOLITAN BOROUOH 
COUNCIL 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
THE PERCIVAL WHITLEY 
COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Fronds Street. Kallfex HX1 
3uZ 

Tel: Halifax 58231 
Raoul red from let September 
1883 or as noon bi poeelble 
thereefter. LECTURER I IN 
CARPENTRY" AND JOINERY. 

Application from a and 
further particular* obtainable 

J an receipt of foolscap SAB) 
rotn the Principal, to whom 
completed forma should be re- 
turned by 22nd Aufluet 1983. 
<17361) . 390036 


Lothian Regional Council 

STEVENSON COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

SENIOR LECTURER H in PHYSICS 

Salary on Seals: E 10 . 413 -Et 2.228 

Required to co -ordinals Phyalca provision within the D apartment ot 
Science and Mathematics and to provide Phyefca servicing to other 
Departments within the College. An interest In curriculum end course 
development, plus experience of administration, would be an advantage. 
Applicants should possess a degree or equivalent In Physics or a relevant 
Subject 

Application forms and further particulars from: The Principal. Stevenson 
of^urther^ Education. Bankhead Avenue, Edinburgh EH11 4DE. 

WEST LOTHIAN COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

LECTURER B in 

HAIRDRESSIN6/PERS0NNEL SERVICES 

Salary on Scale: £ 7 , 844 -El 0,413 

M red to teach 

al rdr easing to (ulhtlme and day release courses taking CGU 
examinations up to Advanced revel, and 
(b) Qraomlng/Personal Presentation to a wide range ot other College 
courses. 

Applicants must be fully certificated to CGU Advanced level and possess 
relevant trade experience. Teaching experience and a teaching 
qualification would be advantageous but are not essential. 


Application forms and further particulars from: The Principal, West Lothian 
College of Further Education, Marioribanka Street. Bathgate EH4B 1QJ. 
(Teh Bathgate 55601). 


BARNSLEY METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH COUNCIL 

BARNSLEY COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
CHURCH STREET 
BARNSLEY S70 2AN 

TtaWIMrffifl pata in B« Temporary from 1 September ISM tor one 

academic year. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING AND 
MICROELECTRONICS 
Lecturer I In Computer Studies 

The successful candidate will be required fo teach BASIC and COBOL 

■ 

DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL AND 
. COMMUNICATION STUDIES 
Lecturer I In BaeFc Skills 

' 1083 BOSS SMBs to young people on 

SiS wncldwe wialao be 

. required to te^ch on a range of other courses within the Department.. 

DEPARTMENT - LIBRARY . 

’ Lecturer/Assistant Tutor Librarian . 

wtoK " a .* “™' 1 "" a 
Jnmuda general library administration, 
2fEI atoj S n * vl °l n^MOmputer appllcallone 
1 and teaching In the 

aiud * ■"* po"kr. - 

- prisedonel qualification In 

: ^&Egg!^3?32SZ 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Lecturtf I -in Sqlenpe and Technology ; 

: Intewrt h. and praterebly experience ot, 


• ONC ot the foH^ng^rWB: 

,1 

• J'T’ J “J ■ oowsm? b&ifc nuPTerajqr nfieiny to young people tottowfnfl YTS 

" : ' V fc) FOM^fenbe, : 

: . : - r DEPARTMENT OF SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

M I'M , :i lecturer I Jp Secretarial Studies ; 

. . ; j \ b3Seram<p^SS“ ***** «PP r °P«tete <JudMcauo»w and 

oepa RTM|nt OF SOCIAL and , . 

, i i ... . HEALTH EDUCATION „S 

';?} I ! 1 ■ I'-.' . t - ooturo »' t ln.NurBl.rig/Carlng 

O'j h’ ■■■■ - ■ . TMtuferl Ip ,C«tering/Hom« Eooriomlea 

t ■■■A 5 fL .,* • The DOStS Wflf iWaMv ba rmw-anuil ulih Mu ... .1 J 


a^ig (Design and Maniirtatura) 


j j-y<- 


AVON COUNTY 

EDUCATION SERVICE 
BRUNEL TECHNICAL. 
COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL 
SERVICE 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 
GRADE I IN SOCIAL 
SERVICE 

Required from .l>t September 
1983 Tor one year, a Lecturer 
to contribute to the Prollmin- 
ery Certificate In Social Care, 
Medlcel Reception, and Flrat 
Aid Courses. Organising abil- 
ity an advantage. 

Further details and applica- 
tion forms (to be returned by 
33nd August 1983) from Per- 
sonnel Officer, Brunei Tech- 
nical College. Ashley Down, 
Bristol BS7 BBU, Tel: <0272i 
41941, Ext. 34. quoting Re- 
ference 83/37. (17333)830096 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

EDUCATION SERVICE 
SOUTH BEDFORDSHIRE 
TRAINING CENTRE 
LECTURER ORA 


LECTURER ORADE l 

To teach basic skills to YTS 

Trainees. 

Ths post requires an Indi- 
vidual with broad practical 
experience who Is sbla to 
teach basic skills In an active 
manner within at least two of 
ths following occupational 
areas. 

Mochnlcsl Engineering (Fit- 
tlng/Machlnlng) 

Electrical Installation* 

Electronics 

VVoodakllls 

Construction 

The appointment will be 
made from the 1st September 
1983 for one year, and will 
operate within the conditions 
or servlcs and salary ecalsa 
applicable to teachers In 
further education. 

Further details end applica- 
tion forms are obtainable 
from the Centre Clerk, SBTC, 
33 Dunstable Road. Luton 
LU1 I BH (Tel: Luton 

433303 1. 

Closing date Tor applica- 
tio ns:. 22nd August 1983. 
<17903) 990036 


ESSEX 


LOycHTON COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGINEERING A 
SCIENCE 

LECTURER GRADE 1 
IN ELECTRO-MECHANIC- 
AL ENGINEERING to 


XL ; L iSS^R E I C N H G ANI ?o 

tsaoh craft practice and 
technology to ernrt techni- 
cian students. Candidates 
muit have had Industrial 
experience of micro- elec- 
tronic* and electro-mecha- 
nical devices. Min. qunl- 

If.WS'lr .qMX?. ’ 

I n^*' tendon ' *m"lnBo**/4?io- 
waned. 

Purthor details and ap- 
P'‘ c “ ,l °n forma avail able 
from the Principal to be 
returned within 14 (leys of 
**• appearance of tlila 
"dygrtfiemaiit. Lou B h ton 
Coljsos of Further Educa- 
y „ , n 1 ■_ . Borders Lena, 

0 E iV a Va &\ 6 . 

(14383) 830026 


HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 

COUNTV COUNCIL 

Department of Community 
. ptudlaa - - 

L lSmgJdA A V?W T 

* Appllc* tl o n4 , .are invited 


from well qualtried.and ax- 

f erlented paraona Tor a 
all time. Lecturer to teach 
t-omrtnmicatlon Skills with 
■paotal, ' raaponslbiitty for 
Aa)lft Literacy Claasaa and 
the needs of ' Dlsadvan- 


arises 

Trom thB aecondmant of 
the member of eteff et pre- 
eent undertaking these 
duties; end will be for e 
fixed term from let 

MV°r*5,""f5k4. ,9 “ - 5 '*' 

sjgsiSaiu ,o . r .r „ms 

“hie from the Principal, 
Kidderminster College, 
Kiddarinlnster 
DY10 I LX. Tel: Kidder- 
mtneter 6631 1 . (18705) 

. 336026 


HERTFORDSHIRE ' . 

WAJPORP COLLBOB 
SS.5WS2M Road, Watford 

; fhS^riFl^He^Vo? ^5‘ 
■. ^SS2..J'Y?8 s ac y h%^ th “ 

. .,- INS' to,.- teach ■. part., i craft 
•...practice and. asaoaJeted theory 
• . tp. mecnphlcs and body repair 
i >■ .courses. * ' - . 


St > .TJti5£ KU 2 SF eleotrloel In- 
■"«V9r TOochanloal 
i¥tMi5S h °£,i l ? ract V :o including 
mjlng. ™U»no. turning, etc.. 

■ RWJ&AL StOSiES 

in one or more or the fool- 

s s°t!i 




etc.” 
OF 

... _»0h 

the fool- 


? e B, ^«htaT c y > CompulJn5 
> ninL «? r k Commerce 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

NORTH HERTS COLLEGE 

DEPARTMENT OF 

GENERAL AND PRE- 
VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Required for 1st 

September. 1983, or us 
Soon aa possible thereaf- 
ter: LECTURER GRADE I 
BUSINESS STUDIES SUD- 
JECTS, to teach at lenst 
two subiecta from Law, 
Accounts. Economics and 
Business Studies to OCE 
•O’ end ’A" level students, 
as well as to vocational 
Catering Crurt and TEC 
students. 

LECTURER GRADE I 
FRB- VOCATIONAL STU- 
DIES to teach core sub- 
jects and MBC courses, 
with particular emphasis 
on aoelal and lire skills. 

£9 a 735 rV ® cnle: ■ 

Application forma and 
further details are avail- 
able (S.A.E. please) from 
Mrs. M. Lawrence. North 
Herts College. Broadway, 
Letch worth, Herts. SOd 
3PB. (14586) 280026 

LEICESTERSHIRE 


SOUTH FIELDS COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Ayloatona Road, Lelcentor 
LE2 7LW 

DEPARTMENT OF 
BUILDING 

LECTURER I IN 
PAINTINQ AND 
DECORATING 

. Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified 
persona for the above post 
which Is available Trom 1st 
October 1983. 

The successful candidate 
will be required to teach 
on e wide variety or 
coursea. Including City and 
Guilds 394 and 385 Vehi- 
cle Painting. Experience at 
teaching New Entrant 

Schemes would be an 

advantage. 

Application forms and 
further particulars are 
available from the Princip- 
al, to whom completed 
forms should be returned 
within 10 days. (17907) 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COALV.LLET^CHNICAL 

Bridge Road. Coalville, 
Lelcs. LEA 20R 

DEPARTMENT OF 
OENERAL EDUCATION 

LECTURER 1 - OENERAL 
SCIENCE (mainly Biology) 

LECTURER 1 - 
COMMUNITY’ CARE 

LECTURER 1 - COOKERY 
AND BASIC CATERING 
FOR YT8 

Applications aro Invited 
, r 9f ' h “ above posts with a 

plication’’ fm^mV 1 obtainable 
Trom the Principal, to 
■ whom completed appllee- 
tlan rormi should be re- 
turned to Within 14 dove 
or the appearance or this 
advertisement. (17910) 

930026 

LONDON 

k n uthorlw d0n EduCBllon 

hackney college 

P ® pA R TMENT of 
ttCTURM 11 ? 8 * SCIENCE 

.g?,© SJ io j hsh Wf«: 
standard. “ cou rens up to tills 
should have a 
rni 8 . 1 ) 0 .?. IK. Mathomstlcs or a 
ha Vhn. “ n . d Should 

Ztfp&ri&r al l *- t on ° 

* ncr «mental_ scale 

£B S«V .SSL r rW *0.SBO . 

aiiIP ua ^®39 inner Lon. 
SJ-^yjowaftce. atsrlna point 
■*BlnIne n Sorf 0n *i“ali«loatlonB 

PfijaCABT- Jf. Wy'-Als 

Irreapeotlve of sex. age. roco, 

n.lfnnii n SE!2r"’ ltyl ' ■« , nle or 
nbtfonol orinlna,. marital ata- 
ft*S) sexual orientation, family 
responsibiitty, trad^ union 
biHar ty >nri°rMm 1 or '-ellglous 


MANCHESTER 


CITYOPMANC 

HAIR DRESSING 
Two posts 


N CHESTER . 
COMMITTEE 


chSV S t2r ,r *f a i t .J ;h * North Man. 
■ Manehoster. 

’ 330026 

PLYMOUTH ' ■ 

SStt&ftST eurt ™ • 


work 'aiSSSMVl*, metal- 
^/,ptha?'Mf. B ‘ PQlnt,nB - 


there?. 




be mad 
loyal w 


•n«i qurtfiraSowr." "™r 

£9? ^ oWslnwl from « 


LINCOLNSHIRK 

LINCOLN CUI.I.Etii: OF 
TCCHNOl.DliY 

Ai>|illL,itlou<i nri- In vltml 
I rum ill lie lily iiutlMMi-il 
i:iiiidlil<iti*-< i«u- llir iiiI 1 ,is\. 
Inn IiiII-i Inn, l.^rturer 
(■rude 1 ptiHin will, h ,ir« 
uvullu|,|<- fi'xiu 1 hfiilmiilit-r 
1983. Tlx- uuhti, iiri> In 
nrnns relutlnn i*ltlii:i' In 
whole or lit pert to MKC 
progrummeH ntnny uf whhli 
ox tend over a 32 weeks- 
period. 

.LECTURER IN CARING 
bKI LLS . 

To tenrli on a ritniie til 
full-time caring ni-nurani- 
men. prlmurlly within the 
Youth Training Hihonm, 
Applicants should have a 
nucial nervlcae/suciul ni len- 
cen bnckoruund anil, iire- 
fnrably, be lencher 

trained. 

LPCTUIIER IN Cl.l-.t:- 
TllONIC AND ELECTRIC. 
AL ENGINEERING. 

To loach Prinrlplun and 
Prnctlcn un TEC Eloctrti- 
nlcs Crrtltlrntu urunrnin- 
nios. Applicants ilinuld lie 
graduates or oqnlviilent 
and preference will bu 
given to candidates ponarn- 
sing a leaching qualifica- 
tion. 


LECTURER IN MUCIIA, 

SSSMiEA,8l3 l . OD,,CT,ON 


Apnllrants should liuvu u 
Mnchanloul/ Product Inn 
background and bn abln tu 

t ^.“* :,, .». W0r ?5. la,,0 * > prove satis 

on the Callaaa's EITI) 
programme. 


LECTURER 

CATERING. 


T° teach practice! and 

production cookery and ro- 
lated theory on City end 
£ulld» 703/7 06 within 

wTC»«. p K 

t?« n i l n"ed. Wh0 arB leacSer 


PR<?CE9S?NO . ‘ N WORn 


Applicants sliould liuve 
had recant experience In a 

EP^Kt" l i rrl ?, 0 ■■Ring and 
be able to demonstrate a 
competence In and an 
understanding of a range 

m f em° rd procasB,n n "oulp- 




„ To teach on a range of 
courses within the 

Qltner OrricQ Aru or Lon* 
puQofli would bo an ad van- 

SSMf.rfT.Vsr.T ‘■ c 

cdSEHEHK 




sitra?- 5 ’*- is 

SW ofVroJrmnlmoa S,U". 

!L- , ! l,ln ®‘ Relovanl 
“p.b, recent aqinmorcial/ln- 
due trial exporlonco In pro- 
T or rod . 

B,» n “ TWII»t 


_Tbo Colleon ha- mitdo it 
major contribution to thu 
development of Small Bum. 

rlutlon with M9C. The 
person anpolntad will be 
■•'Sro lll this 
aovolopniont work and. 

tVSJi® n. t 5 och * n 6 uontrlbii- 
tlou on a rungo of nair. 
■upnorihig programnia^ 




a v id Fnb! e ” r rum Ji?p?inUn 
3.L . Lincoln Cnlleiin o 


fornin nni 

lJ»o [ I’rlncln- 

-nlleiin of 
Cgthndrul 


Pi.. 1 * 1 ?, oppenranCt 
advertisement. <17 


LIVERPOOL 

nVl’AWTMENT / 

Mt u ,1 1 1 w 1 1 , ! t P ndj ^Iverpcw! 
lecturer 1 

wFfr&'tjaiar & 


rttiiln to linked C!Sl n 
rtluiutltm liismbtioM™*/ 
ni-hu-lpnl aim ul this inn— 
rlty prujoct Is to 

Wll'll „ 1 i7n , ' , or ll C “fls 

<lti nil llrnt ion”. 101,1,1 


. Apirt Ira Uonx are InviUd 
f»«r i fin hum or Leetiirtri 
to Jinn n team of thwi 
‘•tiler Lnrturars tesehh! 
un this i-niii'Bii, The nasal! 
fur ii member of starr Alt 
to of Ter mathsmsiit! 

hlvol stundard °af^ K 

SSlWTo iffrir* * b'u sIivm! j 

' vin bB ■■ mwE 

Applicants should hsvi ■ 
■Tiiniiiltiniint to counisH. ■■ 

,.c4E!Kf* ,, sasSi b * 1 K t 

members or ethnic rainop l 
jty gruuni. Bn d hoa 
teachers with ssparlano 
ur tills field or sducatlot! 

Salary: £3,649 • £8,731. 

_„^f*rthor Information snd ' 
application rormi avallabli 
(stamped oddreaaed H . 
velopo please) from ud 
returnable to: The Prlncff 
S l .t»i Mn 5. al .. p, ®toher Ttch- 
nlcal College, Sandovn 
Road. Liverpool LI 5 4/1, 
by 3 let August 1983. 

Ths Council la sn Equal 
Opportunity Employer and 
welcomes application! 

Irrespective oT race. in. 
™“ r, isl status or dlssbl). 
ity. (143 8 3 ) 330036 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
SOUTH GLAMORGAN 
INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
(Cardiff) 

FACULTY OP SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT OF BAKERY. 
CATBR1NO AND FOOD 
TECHNOLOGY 


Appllctlons are Invited (<x 
the fallowing poet, la cod- 
riianca on I September IBU 
LECTURER 1 - * ACCOK 

MODATION OPERATIONS 


To leai-h roceptlon/fron 
pfrico, studies and soat 
hr»u«pkonplnj|/malntonsnca 
uspectH tu Craft and TEC Db 

. Application farms ■»! 
further particulars may - lx 
from the Persons 
OfflcSr, South Olsmorgsn la- 
etltuto uf Higher Educslios. 
Cyncood Centre, Cyntwl 
Roud, Cardiff CF9 «J(n 


raturn a B D d P ‘ ,C «; 
a of th#. puRlki- 
" •dverllsj^jJ; 


WAKEFIELD 


n..«S. 1 , r. . Lerturor nmury sn,n 
n'a* t, ^l >nL *39 , Apilllcatl 

5L* , .,_" l . l,rtIl, a pulnf In do- furtlter nur 


UiTY.OF WAKEFIELD 

TltO POL! TAN DISTRICT 

WAKEFIELD DIBTRICT 
COLL BO E 

LECTURER Grade 1 In 
Hucrnliirlul Studies 
iShurtliuiid/Tyriliin/OfflcB 

Prurtlroi . • 

Itoiiuli-nd un sunn -uspoasiw* 
Snlury tn.fi 40 - CO, 733. .. 

_ AppiUnHop forms • 9 


ryi-ther liurliciilarji 
uUlo from Chief 


ufi Irnr, 

mini, g n<ind Rirqat, wssr. 
riolcl, (-'brniN should b» 
lurnoil within 10 usys of. 1 ’' 
iippiiiiraiice of this advertii** 
nioiit. ■ '■ 

UiiIiins upiillonnts r*™ 1 ". 
uutlflr.ailuu wUlilii 6 wosM*' 
ilto spool rind olosing 
would they please s»*“V 

thny huvo uaen unsuccaMiW- 

imprests oraconorj 
Individual luttors will n°' 
sent. tlfOltf) 8 BOOR 


II la II 1811 ‘‘““ .j 

Ediicutlun . part": 
il»iid tiirqal. 

.i.nidd be <► 


v.: 





■tssasm. 

XStPWf*- FlymoSth PLi'&cfe: 


•II. 'bi Mi riymamn PL1 500.' 


tod dat 
(18713) 


*»• . . boo,. 

920026 


1 • Y-,'- -)• -^r-s 4«* -... 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
RUMNEY COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY i, 

; • r CARDIFF i. : 

LECTURER GRADE I - 

COLLEGE EXTENSiON COURSE FOR 
, HANDICAPPED STUDENTS - 
{Twoposts) 

■■ ■? e l ulr6d to .J < *L B team, of specialist teachers and maBVtf. 
• , r? rK0ra on *’ 16 Extension Course for Handicapped Studen^v: 
Tn® new • members will; be. required tp develop either ,tn®'.’ 

• Domesllc Home Skills or practical maintenance types of aoWJ/,; 
i -;in conjunction with a team teqchlng approach. 

Apptlcants should preferably hold a qualification In special i 
education for the handloppped and have had som 0 leaflWnfl,* 

;■ jj® 7 « n l will Initially be for .12 months with th«; ; 

possibility of becoming piermanent at the and ol this period. ; 

, Salary: Within Uie ranfle ^ l 64&-£fi J 735, ! ■ 

Appijoetjon forme and further parlksulare from jN| ; 
) ^ r,n ®IP®t) Rumiwy College M Technology , Trowbrldfl#,; 
Roed.Rumney, CardiffrCFS 8X2, , . 

Completed. forme should be returned Wfthln fourteen deylj 
v : O f the appearance of thl a advertltwment..' ; • ' 

L w.L 


-The! ti^teDU^AhioNAL kMpLE^ME^^ , * *■>'*** 


COLLEGES OF FURTHER 
ED 

rontinusd 


WARWICKSHIRE 

NORTH WARWICKSHIRE 
COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY’ AND ART 
Hinckley Road, B Nuneaton 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 
I IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING CRAFT 
STUDIES, 

Applications ara invitad 
from suitably qualified en- 
gineers with a wide ex- 
perience In modern manu- 
facturing toehntnuo# to 
tasch theory and practice 
on tha City and Oulldx 
300/305 end U.E.I. 199 
Mechanical Engineering 
Craft courses.. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


NORTH WARWICKSHIRE 
COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY AND ART 
Hinckley Road. Nuneaton 
CVli 6BK 

LECTURER ORADE II IN 
ORAPIUC DESIGN 

„ A Lecturer Grade II In 
Graohlc Design Is required 
Tar September. 19H3 or es 
soon as noselblo aftar- 
warda. 

The person appointed 
will be In charge of 
Graphic Design. Printing 
and unclilory subjects In 
the school of Art and will 
ha responsible for ths 
organisation and develop- 
ment of the DATEC Cer- 
tificate In Oraphlc Design. 
Applicants should possess 
oath teaching and Indust- 
rie! experience. 

Salary: £7.918 • £11.368 
per annum. HB706»a90036 

WIGAN 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 

OF WIGAN 

WIGAN COLLEGE OF 

TECHNOLOGY 

Parsons Walk. Wigan \VN1 

IRR 

Tal: Wigan 494911 
M.S.C. ACCREDITED 
TRAINING CENTRE 
North Manchester Area 
Required ea soon as passible 
LECTURER GRADE I 
For a full-time appointment 
or 1 year In the flrat Inatanco 
to aupport tha work of tha 
Accredited Centre. 

Duties will Include develop- 
ment of Training Schemes for 
Y*T& Staff and lo contribute 
to the teaching on schemes at 
the contra ana at other loca- 
tions In the area. Exporlence 


Salary i 
£3.649 
annum. 


Lecturer 

£9,739 


Further details and op- 

f Mention form available 
rom the Academic Staff 
Officer at the college tSAE 
please). Closing date ten 
days after the appearance 
of the advertisement. 
1 1 7329) 220096 


WARWICKSHIRE 

RETURN TO LEARN* 
PROORAMME HELPER - 
salary £3,307 per annum 

The ‘Return to Leern* 
programme Is a part-time 
educational programme Tor 
up to 73 unomployod peo- 
ple. mainly within tho age 
range IfilA - 30, nt two 
local centres In the Nortli- 
ofn Area of Warwickshire. 
Applications from suitably 
qualified end experienced 
people are Invited far the 

E iost of Programme Helper 
n tho teem, which also 
has contributions from tha 
Y’outh Service and Careers 
Service. 

The poet ol Programme 
Helper Is s temporary -one 

S ear appointment to assist 
is Team Leaders {Lectur- 
er Grade 1) In developing 
relevant training end edu- 
cational opportunities for 
unemployed young people. 
A knowledge of a practical 
skill such as typing, cook- 
ery. craft, car mainte- 
nance. etc. would ba an 
advantage. 

Further dotalla end ap- 
plication forma are avail- 
able from the Northern 
Area Education Officer, 
ainckburn House. Bond 
Gate. Nuneaton CV11 4DD 

i iee plaaso). Closing dote 
nd September. 1983. 


of training for Indueiryfconi- 
merco is essential preferably 
with direct experience of 


CROYDON COLLEGE 
FAIRFIELD, CROYDON CRO 1DX 
Tel« 01-688 9271-6 

LI Carpentry and Joinery 

Youth Training Scheme. • • 

LI in Carpentry and Joinery to teach on the CITB Youth 
Training Course and related City & Guilds courses • 
commencing in September nnd October. 

The person appointed should have $ood industrial 
experience. Previous teaching experience is desirable bui 
not essential, ' 

The posts will be at Lecturer I Burnham Grade and will, in 
the first Instance, be of one yenr's duration and 
consequently on the continuing support of the Manpower 
Seryices Commission, 

Salary: Burnham Lecturer I 

£5,870-£ 9,822 including London Weighting. 

Further details and application forms may be obtained 
from the Vice-Principal, Croydon College, to whom 
completed application, forms should be returned within 
fourteen days of the appearance of this advertisement. 


Lancasnirepa 

County Council.. W? 

An Equal Opportunities employer. ■ 

BLACKBURN COLLEGE 0FTECHN0L0GY AND DESIGN 
An InitilaUon of Furttisranti Hlghar •• 

. Fsl|dan llrast, Blsotyura B92 11H 

■ School of Continuing Education 
Applications tire Invited fof the following poatfobaeffeoitve 
as soon aa possible:. ■ ' • 

LECTURER -GRADE 1- - 
EDUCATION FOR SPECIAL NEEP$ 


a teaching qu^lncation ana appropriate experience. 

." Salary: Ltfotifftr, Grade' I - £ 5 , 355 - 49 , 297 .'- / , .'r j. 

SAG - Cleese for application formriurttwr ddfolja fo tifo Prinpipal 
.,„al ttfo. Collegd., ...j-. ,.••• ■ ./ . .• ^ 

' Closing date for -retiifrMt of applications: , 31 . August . 1 9 fl 3 . ■ 


University 

Appointments 


VTS. 

Application forma and 
further pertlculera .available 
from ana returnable to Tha 
Chief Admlnletratl ve Officer. 
Closing date: 26th August. 

1983. (17881) 230026 


Colleges and 
Departments of Art 

Other Appointments 

HERTFORDSHIRE 
HERTFORDSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF ART * DESIGN 
PART-TIME LECTURER. 

DRAWINO 6 PAINTINQ 
(Category IV f required for 
October 1983 to teach DATEC 
Coursea (drawing) end draw- 
ing A painting to Adult Extra- 
mural rleeaaa. 

rioeee aand rv., two re- 
Faroes, ond 8AE by September 

S t 1 ■ to The Principal. Hert- 
ordshire College of Art A 
Design, 7. Hatfield Road. Si. 
Albans. (17327) 240026 


LOUGHBOROUGH 

LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY’ OF 
TECHNOLOGY- 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 

Applications ere invited 
for e temporary post 
• either full-time or part- 
time) as Research Associ- 
ate In the Department of 
Education to assist in an 
8.S.R.C. funded research 
project an school casts end 
resources. In the first Inst- 
■nee tho appointment will 
be for either six months 
full-time or one year pnrt- 
tlme and will preferably 
commence on 1st October 
19B5. 

Further particulars from 
Dr. J.R. Hough, Depart- 
ment or Education. 
(Loughborough 363 171. 
Bxt. 371). Loughborough. 
Leicestershire. <17342) 


Youth and 
Community Service 

BRISTOL 

HARTCL1FFE BOYS' CLUB 
The Mniiagomaill Committee 
le seeking a full time Assis- 
tent Vouth Worker et this 
local authority grant-elded 
club in MurrorcT Avenue. 
Horicltffe. 

There le considerable scope 


LONDON 

SENIOR Y’OUTH WORKER 
REQUIRED 

TIIlllD FEATHERS CLUH 
17 Bremham Gardena. Earl's 
Court. London GW3 
Qualified and axnorloriced 
youth worker required ta 
work In a Club with the 17 - 
as ane .group. Residential 


E ost. Driving llconen would 
e an advantage. Salary end 
conditions of aarvlce In 


accordance with JNC Scale 4L 
(£8.649 - £9,7l4i + London 
Allowance. 

_ Application form (S.A.E.) 
from the Fob there Chiba 
Association, 12 Rose mace 
Road. London NW1 . Closing 
dete 24th August *983. 
f I 7693) 440000 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY’ COUNCIL 
LEISURE SERVICES 
Y oulh A Community Division 
A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 
TO SERVICE ASIAN YOUNO 
PEOPLE 

Nottinghamshire County 

Council together with the 
Aslan Sub-Continent Volun- 
tary Y'outh Group have col- 
laborated In setting up a De- 
tached Youth Work Project to 
work In Identifying and devle- 
ing Initiatives tu meet the 
growing needs of Asian young 
people. As well as develop- 
mental group work, workers 
will also be Involved in airin' 
and .womena* Issues, Aalnn 
Community Centres and In tlia 
establishing of e Project Bnee 
to nerve the Aslan Community 
aa a whole. 

DETACHED Y’OUTH A 
COMMUNITY. 

DEVELOPMENT WORKER 
(GIRLS/WOMENS' ISSUES) 

A woman Is now required 
to provide opportunities 


to provide opportunities 
whereby Aslan girls end 
women cen play a full pert In 
the community and to advise 
end counsel them In matters 
concerning their welfare and 
personal dovolopment. Salary 
will ha within tho JNC range 
3, Point 2-6 vie £7.710 - 


£b,646 pa plus 10 96 expenses 
allowance or £4,662 - £3,9 83 
pa funnuallflod) plus 10 % ox- 


tor development of now youth 
activities in a largo post-war 
building estate- The post 


offers n chellsnge to a robust, 
imaginative and enthusiastic 
youth worker who can com- 
bine a regular week-end Foot- 
ball supervision with other 
outdoor activities. Extensive 
club premises are available 
for Gymnastics, games and 
handicrafts. 

Salary acnle JNC 2. 

Application rorms and 
further details can ba 
obtained Tram E.R. Curtis. 
Hartcllffe Boys’ Club, Mur- 
ford Avenue. Hartcllffe, Bris- 
tol BS1 3 9J8. Closing date 

for applications, 36th August, 
1983. (17783) 440000 


DERBYSHIRE 

COUNTY’ YOUTH SERVICE 
LANCASTER SPORTS 
CENTRE 

Chapel Street. Derby. 
Temporary Assistant Warden 
(PE Toachar) required for one 
veer from September 1 963. 

Burnhem P and S Seale 1 ■ 

.r^SS^'rK^’y.lW’W; 

Community Section. Aron 
Education Office. 16 St 
Mnry'a Oato. Derby. 

aSSTM 

Derbyshire County Council 


Derbyshire County Council 
la an Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. t 17366) . 440000 


pensae allowanco. 

Qualifications required are 
a Certificate In Youth A Com- 
munity Work, qualified 
teacher status or a Dearea/ 
Diploma In Borlal Sciences 
together with exporlonca of 
Youth 4c Community work. 
Applications from unqualified 
women who have relevant ex- 
perience are also lnvltod for 
nppotntmont on the unqual- 
ified scale. All applicants 
should be able to communi- 
cate In at least one Asian lan- 
guage. 

Relocation axpenaas where 
appropriate. 

This la a re- advertisement. 
Provloue applicants will auto- 
matically be re-considered. 

This post Is covsrod under 
Section 7 (2) fo» Sex Discri- 
mination. Act 1973. 

For an Informal discussion 
on thle poet telephone Mr G, 
He ad worth on Nottingham 
10602) BB4B94. Ext. 376 or 
Rash pel Slnon on QB3B 
363711 (day) or 0339 363929 
(evening). 

Furttior details snd applica- 
tion forma can be obtained 
from the Director uf Lelaura 
Sarvicas ( Starring ) , Trent 

Bridge House. Fox Road, 

six. 

440000 

Overseas 

Appointments 


GLOUOESTBRSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

APPLICATIONS., ara In- 
vited from .suitably qual- 
ified pereons for'. the post 
of WARDSNA. BADER at 
TEWKESBURY - YOUth 
Centra. 

Salary. _ In . accordance 
with J-N.C. nANQB 3 (1 - 
3 1 £7.4 85 to £8.413 

(Grade eubject to review). 

Purther detalle end eo- 
II cation forma obtainable 
./am the: Chief Education 
Officer, Staffing Division, 
Shire Hall. Gloucester OLI 

EK'iflStailtSR “Soooo 


ABU DHABI 

Wanted. 'Quallflscl expert- 
4 Sneed Tamale teacher w 9«r* 
♦ for. end tesqh van. ernbuldnt 
mentally.' handicapped child fl 
years old llv(ng fn Abu Dhabi. 
V.A.fi. par 'one year rinsW- 

abia ■ j . . 

Srilery and detalle bn ap- 
pilritlon. - Write With C,V. ■ 
ta 6S Lodge Close. Cobhnm , 

fjTOh wlth,n 

ATHENS TO ZIMBABWE 

Hundreds or tsechera working 
all over the. world learned 
Teaching Enjllsh aa a Foreign 
Longuege (TEFL)' with Line- 


.uerame baforo taking up tn 
position. See alao under F’ 
cailonal Coursea'. IBB333) 


royal miutarV college of science 

Research Fellowship 

Chemistry and 
Metallurgy Department 

A Research Fellowship is available In the Metallurgy 
Branoh'. ThO sucqessfc! candidate will lain a group 
whose ' research Interests are explosive loading, 
fragmentation and hydrodynamic deformation of 
alloys. The appointment will Initially be for one year 
but may be extended for a further period. The 
appointment is either as a Research Fellow (stipend 
In the range £6,649-£7,920) or as a Senior 
•v Research Fellow (stipend In the range £9,069- 
: £10,208) according to . qualifications ' ;and 

experience. Candidates should have an appropriate 
first or second glass honours degree in metallurgy or 
materialp science with postgraduate exprience of 
the preparation, examination: and Interpretation of 
transmission electron micrographs of metal for at 
• least 3 years for a Senior Fellowship and 2 years for 
a junior Research Fellowship. > ' 

For further information contact Professor J. A. Belk 
(Tel: 0793-782561, Ext. 282) or , for .application 

•forims The Registrar, Royal .Military College of 
‘ Sdence.VShrivenhanr. Swindon,: Wilts- SN0 8LjA- 
v (Tel; J Q793‘6B2551 , 'Ext. 594/421), A . , ..; - 

niAciinri HhIh Ohd Sflolamber 1983. . • . 


Lancashire. A 

County Council 'S' 

An Equal Opportunities employer 
Social Services 

EASOEN CLOUGH ASSESSMENT CENTRE 
Morse Street, Burnley 

OFFICER IN CHARGE 

Salary Scale: RCC0 - Grade 9 - £11, 364-El 2 ,408 

This Ib a purpose-built Centra which was opened In 1073. II hes 
accommodation for 24 boys end girls, aged between live and sixteen. 
Its function Is to assess the needs ol children In Care or on Court 
Orders. 

Applications ara Invited from persona with relevant experience and 
qualfncations. 

For Informal enquiries, >8886 contact Mra B. Rolleson. telephone 
Preston 54688, Ext. 4282. 

Application forma and further detalle from Director of Social 
Servfoaa, Duohy House, 06 Lancaster Road, Preston. Tel: Prat ton 
2S4257.PiMee quoteRef: B2/KA/EC. 

Closing date: 26th August, 1063. 


YOUTH AND COMMUNITY TUTOR 

£6,9Q4-£9 I 972 

Required at Charters Comprehensive School to ba responsible for the 
voluntary Youth Club end. to support, develop end promote 8 wide and 


voluntary Youth Club end to support, develop and promote a wide and 
vailed programme of activities intended to provide recieaUorud and 
educational opportunities for the community end young people in 
particular. The Youth Club, based at the school, enjoys considerable 
support from tho Headteacher and start of the School. The post will 
Include the development and expansion ot social education within the 
school, Applicants must be qualified teachers or Youth and Community 
Workers and should have proven administrative and organising ability, 
experience and mforetaraing of vvoridng In or on tha campus ot a large 
comprehensive school and a working arm of some physical end leisure 
activities. Comprehensive in-service mining and personal supervision. 
Removal expenses in approved cases . 

Further Information from Mrs R. Shepherd - Tel: Reading B7E444, Ext. 
3844. Further details (ancloatng SAE) bom Director ot Education (YC8), 
Shire Hall, BhVnlletd. Park. Reading RQ2 0XE. 


ran administrative and organising ability, 
of vvoridng In or on tha campua ot a large 
Diking grasp of some physical and leisure 
Brvk» training and personal supervision. 


3844. Further dotalla (onclofltng SAE) bom Director of Education (YC8 , 
Shire Hall, BhVnlletd. Park. Reading RQ2 0XE. 

.dosing date 281h August 1083, • . . , - 

SPECIALIST CAREERS OFFICER ' 

£ 7 , 101 - 4^,712 

A quellfled and experienced careers ol fleer la required tor thVe post 
based at the Reading careers office. Apptic&nta must be Interested In 
work with the unemployed. Computerised systems ara In uas. Car 
seeantiaf. 

Further pqrttouiar* and application forma (enclosing SAE) from Dlredor 
of Education (0), Shire Han, SMnflatd Park, Reading R0Z 9XE. . 

^ CVwfog date Zrtd Bepterebar 1963.' . 

Bertcahlra- County Council la an equal MportunBy emptoyar and all 
■ applicants yril I ba ooneldefwl aoftiy on iho bosip of amiability .for tile post 
Jrreapeotivf of race, ootour, aeX, mariiaj stafua of dfeabllrty. 


■ Low tax area -ma*. 1616B Gooewus leave ■ ChUdrtnk 
education aMgyunee * Medical 3c dental benefUs ■ Sub- 
ddlasj CKfoCfinia odfldliOn. ■ Fie« passages cmd holiday 
visits lor children 

The CoundL ^ostabUsIxad In i$B2 at a sfatulory body wilh ... 
Ihe broad objecttv&s of developtna lechnfoai eduoation 
and Industrial training |n Konfl Kong, Invitee apptloationa 
frocn^ ffullabla persons for the following posta - 

Senior Lecturers 

£ 13 , 160 p.a? + 25 % gratuity : 

Post 1: Hotel Keeping and Tourism 
(Management) leLvrcm&T) 

Post 2: Clothing ^vtccq 

Duttepi to lecture to Technician Diploma cour&e students In 
relevant subjects. oiganUa Curriculum development and 
underiaidno related administration and other duties as 

maybe required 

Qualifications, ta) d degree tothq relevant subled stream, 
ot equivalent/ and-a d*)loma hi education plus 6 yeaitf 
relevant post-degree Industrtql/la adtrln g experience or 8 
, years' letevanl posWegriee’ industrial' or leaching 
eiiperience) or (b) an appioprtale (schnloal cjicdllloatlori ■ 
pjus 9 yicfiB' isfovanl post-qu cdUlccrtlon i ndust riol/teachlng 
experience. > . . 

For Fo&! appllcanlB should have partlcCifeS.tapemsa In 
. Western Food arid Bevanrge Sendee. • .•* 

• A degTeti IrvCfoiWn&.Tbchriokjgyoir Fashion Design, a hill 
City Be Guilds Teairiofogtca] Certificate in Qolhlng 
Manufacture or Cknpojala Membership pi an appropriate 
Institution are among athert qcceplctote qualllicptl^na for 

Cta^otntrhefitfQPost2. ' : . 

1 iBblh a^oIntmenK-yriU IfrltiaDy be on oonlrad lor 2 yeara 
' F^or ' tuitHei infprrnatfon dnd an cropUcaltoji forrrLwriie jo 
fiorig Kong Gdverrimenl Office. 6 Giatton Steel London 
W1X 3LB.- qubtiha Ihe cfofw^prtat'e relererice number 
daiAtr' date tar qifoeptanoe ol completed, application 
' foimSi'-2rid Sepiembert9&3. / :• 

* &q«dqn exchAng^ntafUSlIQP^rigO t^Je^fofliicfuatfofv: , j 
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OVERSEAS 

continued 


CHRISTIAN TEACHERS 

Needed for Becandory Schools 
In Africa aad New Oulnea. 
Challenging work. Volunteer 
term a. 

Voluntoer Missionary 

Movement, Bh onlay Lane. 
London Co I nay. Herts. AL3 
IAR, < 1 62991 460000 


CYPRUS 

TEACH IN CYPRUS AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
Many hundreds of teachers 
for nil subjects end grades 
will be required from primary 
to university levels far this 
and ths next academic year. 
Good pay. no tax. warm oll- 
mate and good employment 
conditions. 

’ For details of how to con- 
tact employers plsaae send 
one pound. Should you find 
thin offer unacceptable please 
tall ua why, return our litera- 
ture end we shall Bend you 
your money less 30 pence ror 
postage. 

Epic, P.O, Box Sill. Nico- 
sia. Cyprus. < 63 T 43 1 460000 


EGYPT 

ST. FATIMA SCHOOLS 
Cairo. Egypt 

This primary school (4 to 12 
requires qualified 
teachers of English as a fore- 
ign language, atari October, 
elao music teachers. 

.. ?■■■■■ Contact Mr. Fouad- 
Hablb. London House for 
oversees grad lib tea, Mecklen- 
burch Square. London WC1N 
2AB. from Both - 24th Au- 
gust. (172401 460000 


GREECE 

EFL Schools on Gk Islands 
req. fluent Ok organizers Ala- 
zander Inst Aeiorohls 27 
Sflonlks Tel: 827 106 B43948. 
1172231 460000 


GREECE 

EFL teacher required for Pat- 
ras Crascs. 

Teaching certificate esaen- 
tlsl. Overseas experience pre- 
ferred, Start October. 

„ Send c.v. with tele. no. tc 
Stanton School. 28 Hereford 
Road. London W2. (172221 

460000 


30 TEFL Teachers 


Saudi Arabia 


c.<£15,000 p.a. 


GERMANY 

The Frnnkfurt Intnrnat In mil 
School requires a lenclior nf 
Soounnarv Hclitnil I-'riMli h 
(Mother taiinue preferi-rdl fur 
September I OHS. 

The Prunkrurl Inuirnnt lunitl 
School la ii kliulKriiai-tuii - 
□ rndf 13 slIiuuI loans 3 - |fl| 
of 1030 students uf 40 illlfn- 
rent nationalities, nerving ihi- 
International i ommiinllv of 
Frunkrurl/mnlii. Tim i-iirrU-u- 
luin Is Amor I tun Orlnutu toil. 

Initial contracts will he for 
2 years with piiHnibility uf 
prolongation. The snlm-lna are 
above Burnham. 

Applicants should write, in- 
eluding TELEPHONE AREA 
CODE AND NUMBER, tu ilio 
Headmaster. The Frankfurt 
International School E.V., An 
per Waldlust A - 7, 63 70 

Obarursel I. Federnl Republic 
uf Oormuny. (173401 460000 

GERMANY 

&Yessen l,eu,cs L,NIVEn *» TV 

Facliborr Icli Altnllsllk, !-H 
Oarniany 

l l SSS. l !?. d lor 1 October 1!IH3: 
LEKTOK (3-yaur appoint- 
g 1 ®' 1 ' ’ i *“„*°nvh Entillsh for 
Speciric Purposes (Uiuiiiinti 
enellsMl. 

Appllrante shuulil he native 
° r Ennilsh: i hey 

should at the time of tlielr 


■ application lie resident In an 
EncrllHh-Qpnaklng country. 
PGBfieia a unlynmlty dogma In 


The Reason 

Since 1981 Aramco, the world's largestoil producing 
comrany. has successfully recruited 60 TEFL/TESL 
teachers from the U.K. Currently we employ some 
700 TEFL teachers of varied nationalities to instruct 
some 10,500 Saudi Arab trainees. With the recent 
opening of two new IndustrialTVaining Centres, fully 
equjpped with the latest teaching aids, we need an 
add i lional 30 TE FL teach ers to con tribute their own 
skills and experience to the development of this 
TEFL programme. 

i The Candidates 

Degree or Cert Ed. in English, Linguistics or 
Languages plus four years TEFL teaching experience. 
Degree or Cert Ed. in other disciplines plusaPGCE : 
with TEFL component or an RSA approved TEFL 
course plus four years TEFL teaching experience. 

f^ntlhcriM’/ndusMafThitningC^tKS mDhahnin. 


fWtl 


The Benefits 

As the principal concessionaire developing the oil 
reserves ofSaudi Arabia on behalf oT the Saudi Arab 
government, Aramco can offer the security and 
range of facilities that virtually no other companies 
can match. In addition to an attractive salary benefits 
include an indefinite term employment agreement 
forjobsecu rity, subsidised foodand accommodation, 
annual leave with return air fere and excellent sports 
and recreational facilities. 

Initially employment will be on a bachelor/single 
status basis with the company also providing one 
additional annual return air ticket to allow wives to 
visit the Kingdom for a vacation. After one years 
satisfactory employment, married status will normally 
be available. 

Members of Aramcos training organisation are 
scheduled to visit London in the near future to 
conduct interviews. We would welcome enquiries 
from previous applicants who meet the minimum 
job requirements. 

Telephone now for an application form or write, 
including a brief c.v. (quoting ref: 8858/TES} to: John 
. Nicholson, ARA International, 17-19 Maddox Street, 
London, W1R0EY. Telephone: 01-491 8013 (24hrs ) 
or 01-6292356. 


ARAMCO 

A world in itself 


econo, nice nr bunlnesn ndnil- 
nletratlon. and have an 
adoqurte command of the 
German language. Teaching 
experience la denlrubln. 


n J?J? iery-sepia according to 
BAT Ha. Application* should 
be vent to: The President o( 


oif . UMvorelty of GiOHsan. 
PoBtfaah 111 • 440. n-fi30<3 

Gleason. 

Closing date for upplicu- 
.{*■*■ after publlcu- 
f 1 .® 1 ' . Jf this ndvort Isom ant, 
( 1 73481 460000 

GREECE 

Experienced E.F.L. Teacher 
wanted for private english 
language school In Rhodes • 
Greece, from September to 
J une ■ 

Writ* enclosing photo, tela- 
num 5 a i lo Anno Jansen 
School, P.O. Box 336. 


KUWAIT | 

Vicr. PRINCIPAL 

,,,TMAN r^I TA ^l 

Kuwait 

A Pin i mt I CUB Bra 
ror the post of vice pi* 4 
rlpnl uf tho p| i man b 1 " - 
roiurlal Centre? Kuwait * 
now and nruwlno pJIIU ! 
inoillimi . Secretarial CoftoJ 
hunrotod l.y Kuwaiti ‘ 

pf|fn,an , . ,,€lCP "™ n ™ [ 

I 

nance ts uf tho education.! 
manugemont of the 
Ions, and should hsv« 

•iiinllflcattoni P f£ 
nnil oxpurinuce or teaohhJ 
husluoss stuilioa. 

The Cullaqn provides to. 
■tioiitli con, nr e iionaly o alt! 

rotorlnl cuiirsoa In fenoltA 
for hi mi nuts mainly of Ari 
l»l«: origin, mid Is aiarilng^ 

nrtiiironinin of shorU 
i-uursnn for omployeeio! 

.:oTu!,,i7r«nulSpoo U ri; \li 
V!M tr"lnlnI re 1 

nugothiblr y tax free^eahuf : - 
according to age and : 

Pin.? 11 ™: ««ommo3J. J 

tian; one paid return du. 
sb no to UK annually ' 
Fionas apply to: Freji , 

Hiilao BCom, DIpEd. Et. i 
ecutlvn Principal, pit mi 
S ecretarial Collagaa, i . 
Houthamnton Place. Lew* : 
don WC1 A 21)0. ( I 4S 8 4 1 l 
460000 l 


KUWAIT 

VocanclM far Septembe 
1083, Teacher of Infegratu 
Science tu O" level, Tautm 
for Junior. Departmont. Frit 
air travel and furnlituf 
accommodation. 

C-V.. references plus r«. 
esnt photo, send ‘Bwlftalr' to 
P.O. Box 8640 Salmbi, 
Kuwait. ( 1 7 8 83) 46Qwi 


LIBYA 


Rhodes. Greece. Tel; 0241 
28129. 0241 29246, 0241 

fll 790. (17862) 460000 


NEW TRIPOLI COLLEGE 
Tripoli. Libya 
Primary . School Science iai 


GREECE 

Exparlancod E.F.L. tauchari 
wanted as soon aa poaalblo 
Private School Athens. 
g^J^ P, . ,e , w lS h Acliillou* 

° c hool. 3 Reas St., nrussls. 

TeIs 8134969. 
tlB7IZ) 4ftOO PQ 

ITALY 

BARI 

Authorized school of English, 
"If 0 using English Teaching 
Theatre. requires EFL 1 
Applicants should 
"“Vo a degree. Teaching Cor- 
r S ,ov fl n 5 experience 
teaching English to rore- 
B ° mo , knowledge a I 
}}5 J? n and the International 
diploma “° u l valent leaching 

„JZ uln li} S-100 000 Italian 
"ft eight month 

period (October to May). Pas- 
■age paid from Britain , 

. urrannomonts cun 

be msda for aptlonul freu 

u .'J 0 ! 1, . Interviews 

August 9\Sl*to* " e B nd 1 .* 1 0,1 from 

nute. “?5i?*‘ ri e?v.r U, ®e n „7 

pnotograph. two references' 
J.!i? tocop, P* °JC aegreoa 


crimary ecnooi science Ml 

phyalca teachers required ft*. 
Immediate appolntminl: 

Please send C.V. Includln; 
telephone number mi 


address, with s recent photo- 
graph tn Mr Naim, BS Raleftt 
Road, Harneoy. London Nl. 


nUUUi IIU||l3t)ji MWumwii .... 

Interviews will tska pl«n 
for selection on receipt of ip- 
plication. 1 1 791 7) 460QW 


ANTALYA. 

MEDITERtiANEAN COAST, 
TURKEY 

Private (secondary! school re- 
quires English teacher. 

Please send C.V. to Mr K. 
Meydan. Antalya Kojill, 
Ogretmoni, P.K. 843. 

Antalya. Turkey. (173361 

460004 


?g5&, a EV ANOUACE 

For my rhiiilren or 12 and ! 
years I soak a young womii 


REPUBLIC OF SINGAPORE 

Teachers of English 
in Secondary Schools 


Students Honan, 
229 Great Portland Stront, 
London WIN SHD. (00733) 


JAMAICA 

EN "T - Another Maths + 

ELsasa-s- anas 

..WaV „ /jittr*- «8S8S 


il liali. Apartment available. : 
Plpiwa reply nlvlng. uud- r> 
Iflcntlun nmi experience «w 
recent photon r a ph. Ml-a Mf j 
rlun Riinga. P.O. Box 120461.. J- 
D 2830 Dremerfaavan, , deft..* 
many. H7B6Q> 46O0QI ^ 

Teochers required Tor offlll* f. 
atod schools in Turkey ( Aae; ■ f- • 
ore und Izmir) Min. quellflcj- t. - 
tlons an USA Prop.- Cert. L-, 
Grade 'B‘ but oxpOrlenc* v. 
hlqltly doBlrablo. ^ - ' P 

For tub description and £e- & 
tulle pleasa apply to Teec™ .1- 
Selacilau Internationa! HouM.-e 

Afl.. rWAV'* LDnMar ia3S | 




iiiisiAiiiasiiiiimiTiip 


applfcante wfjl takeup Swlf^klKSfiaSaitt^b^ successful 


SchbolB^afewS 1 aW Whom hal 


■ 1 ■ . . % .. ., 

~ 3 BB 93 P^§££ 

TI*® terms pf service Include the following' 


TUTOR 

Environmental Studies 


VANUATU TEACHERS' COLLEGE 
VANUATU 



. Jhe Government of Vanuatu require 
a Tutor in Environmental Studies for 
Vanuatu Teachere' Collage, Port Vila. 

Duties: In addition to teaching the 
officer wflgid be required to undertake 
supervision of teaching practices and . - 
i , school observationfe; Extra curricula . . 

- ’ 0nd . pprfrtal Boarding Institution duties- ‘ ■ 

, would be expected. ! ;1 - 

^iBllflcatlons: Applicants, 
preferably aged 30-65 yepra.ahould be . 

1 Brftiah citizens and have a degree in the 
. area of socfN sty dies with some 
, . environmental science including human 
gepgraphyjjlus teaching experience in 
, a Teaoher Trairilng College or Teachara' 
Centre. A further qualification or 
ewderice of further study and 1- 
knowledge of iFrenoh are desirable. * 
Experience of working In 
developing country Is , t . > Riffi 

.Importahtandwlllbea. BfifiSg 

particular advantage. • 

. Appointment 22 months;' • ' OJ 


Salary in range £10,283-£14,254 pa 
Including ah allowance normally tax- \ 
free in the range £e,240-£8,754 pa. 
Terminal gratuity of 26% of basic salaiy 
« payable. Other benefits Include free 
family passages, children's education 
allowances and subsidised 
accommodation. Arj appointment 
grant of up to £300 ahd an Interest free 
loan of up to £2,700 may be payable In 
rartain circumstances. Superannuation ■ 
rights may be safeguarded. 

. For full details and an application . 

a PP [ V quoting Ref., 

A i!l - - 8tat ^h0 P°®t concerned and 
giving details of age, qualifications and ‘ 
experience to; . . ■ v 

Appointments Off leer, 

■ Overseas Development Administration, 

B Room AH 381, •; • 
.Abercrombie House, 
EagleSham Road, 

EAST KILBRIDE, 

Glasgow G7B 8feA. 


■ '-" v OVERSEAS 

nFVROPMPMT 


BRITAtN HELPING NATIONS 
TO HELP THEMSELVES 


-77- 


. r.< i-/ i 


I).’-" ‘ • ; 1 4'4 lll'j-: !. i«n 1 » .-I >] ■ V# I ' 
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OVER8EAS 

continued 


StlENCI/MATHS TIACHIBS 

Eorn {£15 ,500 a year in Saudi Arabia (Tax Free! 


CO m mu n icon's Gro^ fsh^cJ a ONE YFArTnFwlK? A S,NGLE STATUS 

Saar— ^ ms- 

We have vacancies nowand arising shortly PR0VIDED. N -ALLAIRFARES 

for teachers, probably aged 30-40, to teach * PAI D LEAVE EARNED AT 5 DAYS PER 

S rl baSic 

advantage but Is not essential. PLclMGrcur^lH^M.^h^Hiilsftoad^ 6 * 053 

London WC1 8RX or telephone for an 
_ application form on 01-242 4433 ext 4008, 

@ Cable and Wireless ■ 

Helps the world communicate 


Posts 

overseas 

Poland 

Assistant Director of Studies 
(2 posts) 

Post 1 : Language Centre for 
Academic Staff, 
Jaglellonlan 
U niversity, Krakow 
~Pottt2i_£no[lah Languaae 

StaaTuMI — 

University of Gdansk 

OutlMi mponslbliliy undertha Director tor 
ihe teaching of couraes In EngUsh a» various 
levels lo academic staff and assistance with 
general running of tha Centres, mslertals 
development and FCE and CPE exams. 
Quaimeatlonai degree (preferably in 
English or Modem Languages), RSA Cert 
TEFLor similar recognised postgraduate 
TEFL quallfloaBon and 3 yearn TEFL 
experience essential. Candidates, preferably 
male age 2&-40, must be UK dUzena, with 
British educational background. Soma ESP 
and teacher training experience tneful. . 

Salaryi 10,000-1 1 .760 zlotys psrmonlh 
plus Sterling subsidy of £4, 1 SB per annum. 
Senafitai free furnished flat, lares and 
baggage aBowanos. . 

Contraqti one year renewable Ideal 
contract (with British Counott Guarantee) 
commencing • 

1 0ctober 10B3. 

Msnwsi 63 B 78-73 T. 

Venezuela 

Director . 

The British Council institute, . 

Maracaibo 

Dutlesi the Director will participate tn the ' 

formutattonofDTEO policy andwHI be 
responsible fw professional, financial, - 
promotional and personnel management; 

Bve houra teaching per week; responsibility 

lor examinations , curriculum, text-books end 
equipment. 

Qii«llfieat)Mai6degfeB,R8AorPQCE ; 

TEFL, MA Applied Linguistics (dealrabto). a 
minimum of Byears TEFLaxperisnce . 
Including admlntatrattve and financial dutlBs 
la esaenaal (preferably In a BrttWiCouniSI . 
DTEOI.expariencaof persdnnel 
management tadeelrablB, Spanlah highly 
desirable. 

Salaryi Sterling end Bollwu'etenwnta In the 
following ranges; 

Starting £6 1 698-£7,B71 . plus 
Bollvare R» 36,948-61 ,948 
The Starling element is payable In Britain. 
HMMtfftei accommodation allowance. 
settUngHn aUpwanca, airfares, baggage 
allowance, medical cover, annual heme 
leave. . , . • 

ConfnMli a twp year contract with the 

BiitofiGouncB InVenezuela, renewable by 
mutubl gonswil giartlng mW-October. 
Refer*nceiB3p129T, . 

West Germany 

Assistant plFsctor of 
. Courses . ; 

The British Council, Munich 

blfeotororooufia,^ ^twoAtXXJeandp- 


part-tims teachers. To teach an avBrags of 13 

hours per week. To specify anddealgn teaching 
materials. To supervise and obsanm teachers. 
Teacher-training. To liaise with cllentsand taka 
part In MsrfcstEng and promotion activity. There 
will be some administrative duties. 
Quallfloatloiw degree. PGCE/RSATEFL, 5 
years teaching experience Including substantial 
ESP work, experience of DTE centre 
management or management experience and a 
good working knowledge of German. Experience 
of CALL is dBBlrablB. Single candidates, ago 
28-45, are preferred. 

Salaryi £1 0,41 5 per annum tax fraB, linked to 
the rate ol exchange and Munich cost of living 
Index. 

Benef Itai airfares, settllng-in and baggage 
allowances, employer's contributions to National 
Insurance, biedlcal scheme, 35 days leave plus 

- ^t W ahaW i e w uuw * w iB«ai i ■■■ — i - ■ ■ 

year, starting mid-October. 

Referenoei B3 D 1 39T. 


KELT 

Scheme 

Tha Key English LanguagBTeacNng Boheme la 
part oi Britain’s aid programme todevetoptog 
countries overseas. 

Kenya 

Lecturer In English 
Slrlba Teachers’ College, 
Maeeno 

Dutlasi.lo contribute to the production of a 
teacher training programme in the EngUsh 


methodology, (oratwoyearcouree fbrnon- 
greduateteacharsofEngllahitoasalttln 

planning and executing a programme of atm 
development within the English Department; to 
contribute to Vhe prndiictlonof materials as 
appropriate: to teach for up to amaxlmumo! half 

- thenormalteachtagloadtoordertodevwipBrw 

assess the programme, to wwk^ Kenya 
Institute of Education paneta Indsveloplng and ; 

3SSS»i|' 

the developmento! tho Dlptoms examinations. 


and lo produce materials to enable CPS 
students touse books written In ^ 

English on police sub]flde-. totast-lBBch 
the hbw matariala along with English teaching 
colleagues; to Improve course design and 
ELT materials at tha Police Academy 
In Com/ el Java. 

preparation. A knowtedgeof BE Asia Is 
dBBtrsWe. 

Salaryi £9.7 1W1 1 ,B96 per annum. 
Overseas allowances t NH-F3.74B 
depending upon salary level and marital statue. 
Rafer*neei83 K3BT. 


Sudan • Vl . 

Lecturer In TEFL r ; 

Ahfad University College for 
Women, Ogidurnian ' ' _ 

Dutton to teach 10 hours par week, . ' 

concentrating on language tm prove penLWH ally, 
then gradually Increasing the methodology 
elernsnlaa students progress; lodqwatop a 
lenguags Improvemsnlsyltabua based upon 
commercial texts; todevetop a mBthodotow 
syllabus concentrating on the classroom stalls 
needed to leech toe Longman NILEcouraa tor 

Sudan, the standard textbook Ingovemment ■ 

secondary schools. 

Speolal qualHIoatldndi at ISHit 4years 

teaching expdrianceoversaas at seoonttery or 

tertlsrylevaiteesaeiitial.TvwyaBrateScner 

training experience iBdesirablsf. Single, female 


Salaryi 0), 716-El 1 ,898per annum. . 

Oven altowwieM Nil— 22.51 3 depe ndlng 

upon salary level and marital status. . 
Refe*wnce»B3K30T. 

Oeneral quallffciaWonai Essential tor all * 

, above ODA funded poets; DegrSooreeiiivalanL 
. / teachrngijuallilooBonslrickiding TEFLor • 

'* . eduoationalquailfloatldn pfus postgraduate _. « 
r i^ailcailon In TEFLor^ipIlBd Ungtisltaa; 3-6 


secondary level, Indudlng ByllBbusdesIgn and - 

materials production. 

dmendlng^ o" 1 "9^^ m arttfll . B V !lu8 .' 

Referaneei83KST. 


Ths following porttare 

. Brllaln’iproflrsmme of Wd to dove loping 

countrleai . 1 , 

• Indloiidsia 1 ' : 

;|Lf Expert 

...-.Collega of Police Sclance 
(CPS), Jakarta 

' SSSSSst 


years TEFL ovareaRS, AH candkfatesimialbe UK 
citizens, prefaiably'agedflO-BO, w|ih a British 
educational background. 

Benefits' 8atary Ireeol UKInconwtax; 
vertabteoireraSMAikwrencoB according to 
. marital status and salary leval; lamlly passages; 

‘ cWldrSn'SBducallonallowanceandhoktay 1 

visits; Iras furnished scoommodaUon; outfit ■ 
■aJtowsnceimedlcaraohBms; baggage 
' -aUowancajpald leave; pmployere contribution to 

• oraMgNsodsgperwnueitonschamtoran 

altortanwof f1% of saidry In |teu- 
ConlrwtetQontpoia plil b* for Zyoars InWally 
with the British Coupon, 

Olealng date lor appHeallMiii 26^ Augurt 
1 iflBilntervWwsinfiBptamber . r \ 


Forfurther details and enappltestidn form, 
please write, quoting th« post reference 
number lo: Oversea# Educational > 
Appotntrrianta DebarllnjHiL The BrHlt|h _ 
Counoll, 90-81 Tcttsohsm Co urt Road, 
London W1P0DT, V, i. 


TANZANIA 

azparioncBd 


— -j- “-K“ I DU bri. 

Toucher and ana experi- 
enced Prlmarv Teacher 
needed urgently for da- 
rnandlns primary teacher 
training project in Zanzl- 
hnr, to supervise trainees 
ana produce materials. 

All poets are at local 
of eervl??. voluntoor ‘®rm. 

uL. ®3' , lo Enquiries 
unit. Voluntary Service 
OvorsQMi, 9 Balnravvo 

fill"? , 700. > " * AcfSoo 



Administration 
Local Education - 
Authority 

co3Bci I i? 1 ‘ ,TAN “OROKOH 

Oraduato required foi* the 
"have poaitlon with erpniri- 

ffJi* -5™!?/™® a *l d Mlm inlstro- 
JlS? B *p Sr ,B “£® t or "> ia third- 
■«n n .?knu Which carries re- 
sponalblllty for Further 

Suif * Fd.'.r«f Ulla o* Awards. 
Sis lt i°l Service and 

aorvlce aUtf> " nd c °rnnuinlty 

r..»E! i y° n larmi and 
•Mother Information are avail. 

orncar! 

fn!SKl? k 5 d teFfC" should be?" 

nr%o» fc,f 36th August 1 083. 
< 1 73B8) 480000 


Buckinghamshire 
Education Department 



Assistant Education 
Officer 

(Careers) 

Salary Scale PO 4/5 (£12,408 - £14,709) 

You will ba based at County Hall, and will bs responsible tor 
in© management ol the Careers Service, Applicants should 

5^t^ e A rd ^.IJ^ aaBri ^« espon8,bllillB8 A a senior level in 
a Local Authority Careers Service. 

Car user allowance. 100% removal expenses, lodging 
allowances and assistance with legal expanses payable In 
approved cases. 

a £ d a J jp A lc .? t, ? n ,0TmB from Chief 
Education Officer, County Hall, Aylesbury HP2Q 1UZ, on 

8epffimbe f mt C,OB,na dBte toT a PP ,lc ««onB 12 


City Attorney's & 

Environmental Health Dept 

Home Safety 
Education Assistant 

Salary: £6,284. •? £7,005 

Required to be rdsponsllile for the promotion of Homs Safely 
in the City by providing a local source of Information, teaching 




Leicester 


CITY COUNCIL 



PRINCIPAL CAREERS 
OFFICER 

P02 - £1 0|639-£1 1 )703 
Pdst Ref: 4664/TES 

AppitcantB shpulcj be suitably ', qualHied ( .and have 
SqMilence at-a senior level In a Local 
Aulhority Careers Service. Hafehe i will ■ *SUJ3SESr «!21 k 2 
the Aesfslant. education Officer ,{Pojt ^ooteMor lha 
or^fthlsatlon • and management of tne . AulnorU/s 
Careers Service. ' 

Further barilculara are available. . . ' 

' amiimiimi larmn -.mav . be - obtained frqiti tna. 



















ADMIN L.E.A. 


DERBYSHIRE 

CAREERS SERVICE 
CAREERS OFFICER 
Alfreton Careers Office __ 
Scale 4/0 Eft. 264 - £7,896 
Applications ere Invited far 
the fullowlno poet In tlio Der- 
byshire Cereere Service • . _ 

AMBER VALLEY AND 
EREWASH AREA. 

CAREERS OFFICER BASED 
AT ALFRETON CAREERS 
OFFICE. 

Applicants far the above 
post should bo graduates or 
equivalent end hold or export 
to obtain the Diploma In 
Caroora Ouldance. 

A casual car uaar allowance 
Is attached to the post. There 
le a scherno of financial ass 1st - 
ance for newly appointed 
starr including removal, lodg- 
ing and relocation allowances. 

Further details end forms 


Further details and forma 
or application may be 
Obtained by send inn a S.A.E. 
to the Director of Education. 
County Offices. Matlock, Der- 
byshire DE4 3 AC (Tel: Mol- 

lock 3411. Bat. 6554). 

Closing data: 2Ath August 
1983. 

DERBYSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL IS AN EQUAL 
OP POnTU NITS’ EMPLOYER, 
f 173341 4BOOOO 


DERBYSHIRE! 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
I CAREERS OFFICER POSTS 

MICKY ’ 

Qp PICE 

Scale 4/8 £6.364 - £7.898 
Applications are Invited for 
the following pasts In the 
Derbyshire Careers Sarvlea. 
DERBY AND SOUTH DER* 
B YSH IRE AREA. 1 PWiM- 
nent Cursors arricar • based 
at Swadlincote. 1 Temporary 
Careers Ofriaer • whilst pre- 
sent officer Is on mslm-nlty 
leave - based at Swadlincote- 
Applicants for the above 
poets should be grnduntoa or 
equivalent and hold or expect 
to obtain tha Diploma In 

Careers Guidance. 

A casual car user allowance 
la attached to the., posts. 
Thera la a scheme of financial 

assistance ror newly 

appointed staff Indmllnfl rs- 
moval, Tod gins and relocation 
allowances. , , 

Further details and forms 
of application may be 
obtained by sending a S.A.E. 
to the Director of Education. 
County Offices. Matlock, Der- 
byshire DE4 SAO ITali Mat- 

lock 3411. Ext. 65341. Clos- 
ing date: 86th. Auguet 1983. 
Derbyshire County Council 

pioyer- li f , l ll 73 4 6p PartUI,l 4^noo 1 n 


Careers Officer 

£6,861 -£7,602 or £7,788-£8,493 

This post will be based at the Enfield Careers Office and wfll be 
responsible to Ihe Area Careers Officer for the full range of 
careers advisory work connected with the guidance and 
placement of school leavers and other young people including 
placements to YTS, for which tha Authority Is a Managing 
Agent. 

EnReld has been selected as one of Ihe pilot areas for the 
Technical and Vocational Initiative, and the Careera Service 
will be actively involved In Ihe counselling and work experience 
elements of Ine programme. 

Applicants should preferably hold the Diploma In Careers 
Guidance, or an equivalent qualification and have relevant 
experience. 

Commencing salary will be dependent on qualifications and 
experience. 

Further details and application forms are available from 

the Director of Education, PO Box 56, Civic Centre, Silver 

Street, Enfield ENt 3XQ. Further 

Information may be obtained from 

Mias Hunter on 01-360 6566, Ext. _ja 

2736. Closing date 26.8.63. Please > J . 

quote reference OGD/332. /A 

London Borough of % 


■■■ 

Temporary Lecturer 
D Grade I 

Salary ScaTe: £5,B49-£9,735 , ■ 

Part-time Teachers 

_ (Hourly paid) 

■ EDUCATK3N DEPARTMENT - 6rlm.by Dlvl.tan ■ 

. Se cti° n Head 
: (Schools Management) 

Peat No. OE» / 

_ . ® 01 “.MO-».880 (Hg-odvsrUssmem) 

mSE SSSSpsasp r. 

■ re*hoyitapOdl«hJdiB^Bl[aw&xaL ■ . •. 

Clo«lng date 22 iMAug|iii« 1963. .. ' ’ - ; ; 

.• ' 't-..- HQ CAR 80 ' • 

'Team Leader 
(Careers Service) ; 


^t^openloHekiie.ffy* 


‘whHahawyiprtcepfea-, 

tha work of the Uem 


Sduiw^irtomiitorts 

Aprtfcahti nVusl futvSabund expadeih^in 6 m 1 :1 '< .r : ? i 

re ".dSL" mr 



DU^oroffi^ri ' 

Hiiipher*Wid 


ESSEX 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EiBlISf 8»%H .post 

Candidates should be op prop- 

pintslv Quolin^d and havo 
Suitable axpar^oewlthlntlio 
Careers Service. The Careers 
orficer will work In the 
Southend and CMIIe Folnt/ 
Rod h ford Area and be baeed 
at Southend Careers Office. 

Application forme and 
runner details ere available 
from ihe County Education 
Officer fP)i P.O. Box 47. 

Throadneedle House. Market 

Rned, Chelmaford CM 1 1LD 
(Chelmsford 6739a, Ext. 

a6 C?oslnq dots for applica- 
tions will bs two weeks after 
tha appearance of this adver- 
tisement. 1 1 7B93) 4B00Q0 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

g&SllUVPXir&n* 

OFFICERS FOB 'A LEVF.I. 
WORK 

Appllcntlone are Invited from 

J uallflsd and HpurlniKdl 
□rears Offlrsrs for «w.» 

posts specialising III WlirK 
with 'a“ level students. Onn 

B oat will bo based In Ihe 
emel Heinpsteiiil C.ar«M.r» 
Office: the othor In the SI- 
Albans Careers Office 

Snlary Scale 5 (£7.191 
£7,8981 plus fringe allowance 
wliero applicable. Car uxor 

allowance avullobln. 

Application forms .from 
County Careers Offlru, l. min- 
ly Hall, Hertford. iTel: 
34343, Exl. SSH7I /»r reuir.1 
by 19th August 1983. ^^onn 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

BOROUGH COUNCIL 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

ADVISER/OROANI6ER 
FOR FURTHER 
EDUCATION 
(WITH SPECIAL 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
YOUTH TRAINING 
SCHEME! 

The successful applicant 
will be required to plan, 
co-ordinate and monitor 
tha Authority's educational 
responses to tha demands 
of the Youth Training 
Scheme. It la essential that 
tha person appointed 
should have sympathy with 
the alms of the Youth 
Training Schama end have 
experience in Further 
Education el management 
level. Experience with 
Youth Opportunities Prog- 
ramme work la desirable. 
Salary In accordance with 
Soulbury/Bducktlonal 
Adviser Sceie. HTB 
(£13.953 • £18,189!. 

Further partlculere end 
application forms may be 
obtained Trom tha Dlreator 
of Education, Civic Centre, 
St Peter's Square, Wol- 
verhampton WV1 1 RR. 
Closing date: 3 1st August 


Administration 

General 


Wolverhampton Is an 
equal opportunities em- 
ployer end vacancies are 
open to both saxes, ell 
races and registered dis- 
abled people. Applications 
from registered dlnabled 
b ere particu 


people ere particularly on- 
eoureged In accordance 
.with the Council's policy. 
.(178531 480000 


^ Careers Of 

fleer 

SCALE 6: QUA! 

JFIED 

SCALE 5: UNQUi 

\UFIED 

B,751-£9,309 Or £7, 

ulred to carry out the full range 
as with pupils ol all ability levs 
«rs and students In Further and 

788-28,493 

of camera officer’s 
la and with yqung 

Icanta must have undertaken 
ipe or have substantial experts 
careers service. Dulles Invof 
“ r user aflowance. Sal 
ncatlona and experience. 

’aJnlng for careers 
oce of the work ol 
ve evening work, 
ary according to 

loatldn forma and further del 
Brtaon, Educaflon Departme 
harton, Surrey. Tel. 01-681 57 

alls from: Mra H. 
•ol. The Grove, 
49. 

wiaji nugust, 1983. l 

ORGXXHOF 



Tteaxirietf 

Qowtoihil 




nw-vocaiJonaJ needs 


jtfWc o to the course^'^ 5 


?«)*!***? w* atffbrm 


.The. 

MSB 
^wn«i end 


J-rMM* Md 


PfPVfckXIBt 




-KtoSEls fta ^04 the 
tartwrettot' ■ " 


TIIKTIMKS KlllirATIONAI..SUPPLEMDfI ^ 


BIRMINGHAM 


NATIONAL ELFHII1A 

RATHllONE SOCIETY 

YOUTH TRAINING 
SCHEME 

DEPUTY MANAGER/ 
SUPERVISORS 

WOLVERHAMPTON/SAND WE 

These schemes ere speci- 
fically designed to inert 
the needs or 16 • 19 year 
old Educationally Hand- 
icapped young people. 

Applications are wel- 
come from people with re- 
levant experienced back- 
grounds I .a. Touching 
Youth and Community and 
Social Work and uny candi- 
dates who have a genuine 
Interest In tills chollanaliin 
and demanding Meld. 

Deputy Manager, Snlury 
Seels APS £7,005 p.u. Su- 
pervisor. Salary Scaln APS 
£6.155 p.R. 

» Application form nud 
ob Description available 
rom Alun Jones, Rath- 
bone Society . Rooms S 1 , 
33 3 40. Oulldhsll Build- 
ings, Navigation 8 treat, 
Birmingham S3 4 BT. Tel: 
031-632 5306 or Informal 
chat contact Carole Jac- 

3 ues, Tel: 08 1 -BBS 5566 

ay time, or nvantngs 021- 
4 73 8665. Closing data • 
06th August. 1983. 

(17364) ftnnnnn 


DllllII AM 

llAIINAlin CAS I’M. St llcIMI 
Count v l»in hum 
Thu inml ••( llmesr will 
l imit' viu mil on 1st A|irll 
1*1114 . 

I'm Hi iiliiri ill ii v hr oh l .1 Inr ,1 
from (■iihuirl W I. W«Umi. 
(I.ll.l... T. 1 1 .. I* I .. Clerk to 
llin liiivrrnnre. No. H Nr%»- 
■in 1 1". Ilarii.inl Citvllr. I o 

ltiii-liniii. |I»H3*|| Iitimion 


LONDON 


llKlriirililalll Art S Imul 
Niittlna Hill (inlr. I.iutilon 

llnqiilrr* lltirsni li ■■III 
mill- Si-in r mliri 1 •*«.» 

SinriliMi viilnr v CI.JSII to 
tin i-rvlnwrit In six moiitlii. 
Mix wrick- >itiliiinl Iravr 

AiiiiHi nllini* liv letter «>i 
lllr lVlmlii.il. Ilvnm s lirtvr 
Si iioui u( Ari. fit Cmn»*ili'n 
Slrrrt, l.iiiirlini WH (IN- 

Tel: Ol.7'J7 4 III. 1 1 

fli I lid (Id 


Child Gars 


NORFOLK 
1 , o11u*rSKi i ,, ^ i : 
ninrulblo lor a ' 

In Allomft 

L M rrquIrM, ™ 

-BETTrsfeSal': 


cutiMiv 'TlaTr.”“!t 
f-. n 73A4f" ,rwU N 


Assistant 

Officer-in-Chargi 

Resident - £8,232-£9,699 
Non-Resident - £8,493-£9,960 

A vacancy has ansen al Clay Hill House, a recoty npn 
24-placs Home, for clients requiring medium to long terra rai 
for psychiatric conditions. There are 3 purpose-tail 8 tm 
units which are each encouraged to develop Mr a 
characteristics within an overall agreed policy. Within bn 
group there is a range of skills, experience and abilfesnii 
and the successful applicant for this post should be abiekw 
demonstrate what his/her own contribution could be. 

If you are flexible, enthusiastic, to develop within a soda): 
environment and have a background In Mania) Heath 
Teaching or Occupational Thorapy, please contact Ml 
Otltcer-in-Charne on 01-303 4123 for an informal discuss* 
Application forms from Ihe Director 
oi Social Services, P0 Box 59, Clvlo 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 12.8.53 

MID GLAMORGAN COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

Education Department 

EDUCATIONAL 

PSYCHOLOGISTS 

(5 Posts) 

The Authority proposes to strengthen its psychotoolcai 
service to take account of ihe Warnock Report and the 
1981 Education Act. The posts advertised will be 
located In various parts of the County of Mid 
Glamorgan. 

Applications are invited from graduates of an approved 
University with First or Second Class Honours or 
equivalent Degree In Psychology acceptable to the 
Authority, who have successfully pursueoa recognised 
postgraduate course In Educational Psychology and 
have had recognised full-time teaching experience. 
The persons appointed will work under the direction of 
. the appropriate District Educational Psychologist. ' 
NATIONAL CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 
CANVASSING WILL DISQUALIFY 
Salary E8, 464-El 4,253, subject to national conditions. 
Application forms and further particulars are available 
from the Director of Education, Mid Glamorgan Countv 
Council. County Hall, Cardiff CF1 3NF. The last date 
for receipt of completed application forms to be 9th 
... September, 1983. 


Centre, Silver Street, Enfield, Mlddleiex. 
Tel: 01-366 9400/7. Closing date 2nd 
September 1983. 

reference S 5/940. London BofOUghof 


Enfield v! 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 80CMLSRtMt |‘ 

S J CHARLES AND GLENTHOflNE J 
YOUTH TREATMENT CENTRES J 

Residential 
Child Care Officers 
Nurses 
Teachers 

ISt",™* In lha obova dlaclpllno [or ijubSSbW** 

» mflflJnnllon ' fnltiniivo and experience of wtiw 

ffipSs, rHL^HOu^’P 10 10 *° rk ,n •rofllrwnl tearajjjl 
SJ2W *2® Troalmunt Contro, Brentwood, 
Qlonthwno Youth Trealmonl Cumra, Erdington, 

bSSiiMM?? P rovldo flood long-torm car«. 
hSSon li!» r 80ni0 ?* ,h0 ,n0Hl aovoroly disturbed twywji 
SJfH « 0 os of 12 and io in Ihe core of local etigm 
Jofi'nod iirxJor Sooilon 63 of Ihe ChMwMflag 

BidKatS J 9 ! 3, Thflr , Q ,fl * high ataH/chlld rpllo^ , gm 

5Srk k SSf 1 retaHoriRhips in gradalkme of«pg® 
Stimulating with possibilities to learn mm 

i OVI,rcom<, mr pf0b,flmfl ■ ^ 

uiSSf 8 ?)!- 1 Wh' 1 J° ln multt-dlaclplinary l«nj® 

SbSwS «S!S2! v,Bion of a house-leader awl 

epOflallBl oonBultant staff. . - ■ 

Ap ^prrn muBl hold ona or mors of Ihe following qw&M 

Slion,' f tTl 

tfatuIdo S 3 N - rmn - RMN (SN) * 

TEACHERS - Certificate of Eduoalion or BBMK # 

Ilf &7.I: 


— wunniw^iie ui cuui/birvni 1 

ail fccordance with the following to 

year* 6 ^ ere 8 8 You,h Treatment Centre «Ho 


annum oinb AL 9” ,LD CARE OFFICERS! e6 ( 87^g;| 
SSS 5SS Unqualified Teaohera Allowance. 
annum. (Salary under revlew ,. ■ - ^ 

M.485-£8 , 268 per annum pfufl an;.Utf^; 
T^S2« Allow8nC8 of £T30par annum. V-^ 

TEACHERS: E5.178-M.1JO nar annum nlus 8J1 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

EDUCATIONAL 

PSYCHOLOGIST 

Salary scBi g - uumiiuiii ! ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ . . 

to Burnham HT7 Point 4 
• A fully qualified hnan or woman for this authority which 
has a reputation for educational excellence. 

The successful candidate will Join a team of seven 
Educational Psychologists each responsible for a given 
area and for specialist Input, 

Further details are available from Mr J. Yates, Principal 
Educational Psychologist, Area Education Officer, Orrsll 
Lodge, Orrett, Wigan. Je\: Wigan 211372. 

: For an application form please i write to Chief 
Personnel officer, Civic Centre, Ml ligate, Wigan or 
ring our 24-hour answering service on Wigan 42472 
.. and leave your name and address. Please state 
which Job you are Interested In. Closing date: 29 
'■ August 1983. 


annum. " ,u a UBava auppiemam 

10 above salaries and altowarH^aJtf ^jJc 

ReawSSfci VwSffflfE. Aroa Allowance of «B3 PfjglS 
tIrJS Child Care Officers, and £240’ per 
ieaohere,.te payable to non-resident slaff. • 1 ,^1 

PJPhaffiSfe* accommodauon.may be 


PROGRAMME 
DIRECTORS AND 
RESEARCHER 


Our Company has achieved a worldwide reputation for 
high quality awatd winning prograrrirties and seeks to 
recruit the following staff for its Education Department, 
which produces a wide range of programmes Dotnior 
Schools and the General Viewer. . 

Programme Directors 

’ ;The successful candidates will have had substantia! 

experience of directing both studio and film 
programmes for broadcast television and be able to 
take responsibility for producing series of programmes 
. from original conception to screened programmes. 

Programme Researcher 

Applicants, preferably with experience In broadcasting, 
should tte well-educated and be able to 
Cqntribute knowledgeably both to our Schools and 
AdultEducation output ' • 

Written applications. Indicating for which vacancy you 
1 are applying, to >' . 




-The Tblevision Centre LEEDS LS31JS 


Education 

Psychologists 

LINCOLNSHIRE 

educational 

PBYCHOLOGIBT 

DQjq 3.4/8HTO 7.4 
C8.4B4 - £14.333 

... ""Bulpod at the Dl. 
visional Education Office. 
3 Llndum Road, Lincoln. 

Applicants ihoulcl hovo 
an Honours dearea in 
Psychology with a Post 
Graduate qualification In 
Educational Psycholooy 
and Hava had teacher train- 
ing with at least two 
years' rarognlxed teaching 
experience. 

An essential car user 
allowance Is attached to 
the post. Relocation ox- 

E enees up to a maximum of 
'.BIS excluding VAT. are 
reimbursable to the suc- 
cessful candidate who Is 
buying and telling prop- 
orty. — 

Application forms s'nd 
further deisllB are avail- 
able from tha County psr- 
aonnel Officer, County 
orflces. Lincoln (Tel: Lin- 
coln 105331 84483. Please 
quote ED333J. 

CLOSING DATE: BSrd 

August 1983. (17911) 


outhoor vsm. 

TURfiS Laadqri In Multi 
Woo K B ror fecJioals. 
So 5 j i°. r . colour brochure 
and details to Joanln Itaber- 
ton. Rhongyr leaf Contro. 
Pen-y-cae. Suantoa Valley 
8 A9 lOu, Tol . Abarcrava 
(0639) 730797. 1933 93) 
680000 

WILTSHIRE 

OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
OUTDOOR PURSUITS 
CENTRE 

SMwsiWf ■rtr*" 

7n E 8 M T P R 0 U R C^R TEACMEB/ 


Appointments 

Wanted 


Personal 


HISTORY 


TUTQH1NO by O Ind 
Examiner. tl-4G ,343^ 


Examiner. 
(1 7307) 


SiiL D .“ c S m, ?2 r ' '.033, to this 
Scale 1 Resldontlal past. 
Applicants must be able to 
'AStruction in rock 
cilaiblnu, caving, neaoalna 
on $ mountain walking. 

The Centre pruvldes 
}. n outdoor education 
for pupils In tho secondary 
“aB Oroup. It Is situated at 
Pencelll. 6 miles from Brecon. 

Application forms available 
rrom and returnable to the 
‘“J” Pies 

PnncBllI, Poncalli , Qrocon. 
Powys LDS 7 LX by the Both 
August. 1983. 117534) 680000 

beju^atI on R s in outdoor 

We have a number or one-year 
pasts commencing Oct,, 1st, 
;S«J_ n .i tructor ?!, w ’ ,h B kMls In 
, P. B ' .sailing, mountain 
™»ke limbing, 
creative arts, and anvlran- 
mantal activities. Those posts 


Mathematics teacher, tan 
SarlaJS’ *n teaching ax- 

dogres. soaks 
non-resident post. Full or 
Bftrt-Uine. write Box TES 
Frlory House , at 
L “ nB ' BC1M 4nx. 
(17331) 730000 




NORFOLK 

TEMPORARY 

EDUCATIONAL 

PSYCHOLOGIST. 

Required Inimndlstaly 
,? r ?. P Br '. ad of two months 
In the first Instanca. to 
work In tha Central Aros 
based In Narwlah and to 
cover the run rongi or 
Psychological work. Appli- 
cants should have an hon- 
ours degree In Psychology, 
teaching experience and 
appropriate professional 
training. Essential car user 
allowance payable. 

Salary: Soulbury • Bur- 
"ham b.T.Bc.4. pt 6 - 

!**51S* * £,o a3, 

Application forms end 
further details on receipt 


S® 1 *"” graduata, freelance 
writer requires part-time 
InUBpendent sector 
■«teol ,n yveet Country. 

„ Write r/q T.E.S. Box No 
9£P a P_ Priory House , St 
/?■? Una ' EC 1 M 4BX. 
C l 790 1 ) 7Qnnnn 


Public Notices 

RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

PUBLIC NOTICE 

hereby given that 
LMJr Q,,B L OpporFunltloe Com- 
mlsaion haa decided to con. 
““h a formal Investigation 
under Sscilon 9 7 of the Sax 
Discrimination Act 1973 Into 
the rocrultmont of stud on is 
r, r ,r» tr n n l7 B 08 .tonchara or 
"I* 1 Technology 
“nd their training, and the 
promotion of equality of 


Application forma end 
further details on receipt 
or a ■ s i a . from County 
Education Officer. Room 
5. County Hall, Martlneau 
Lano. Norwich NR 1 SDL 
to be returned by 26th An. 
gust. 1983. (17335)560000 


“rc on opportunt'ly to ualn ax- D?scri nU nation / 

Bava L-. saiTr.*™: sT isars: 

mm mmm 

— 68011110 live. EQUAL OPPORTUNI- 

“ “ ~ . ' TIE& COMMISSION. (179 I B) 

Squllvor Activity Centre for 740000 

multi activity and field study - 

rlvor 

£S5£? lnH ' cHmhlng. abseiling. ~ 

stfWJitinT. -fija'sit, ."sis?: Tiiftlon 

night camping end Initiative 
tests. Leaders can choose 
their own programme . 1 free 

place pur lo, central heating, individual i.i 
drying room. darkroom. Dtumiimtlans 

""Frees T °° m - YTs ^Tl/uv^ 3Kff" .nafSSSJJi 

Brochure from Squ liver lioa ^districts 

'‘"j. " “‘Un.Bhqpe. Un.iioltSJT. o“ 


SOUTH TYNESIDE ASttBLaft ?* 1 

BOROUGH OF SOUTH Llnley 1038861) 347. (03747) 


mmt OF solith 

iBH^TiSK A D L EPAR ™ ENT 

?t.^? OL £ < ??. i i 5 T 3 8 ; 2 n posT81 

Applications are Invited frai 


INDIVIDUAL tuition fnr nil 
axumlnnttaiin. nlno rmno- 

dial mnitis/renillpn. by 

riunllf lud tutors. All Lon- 
don dletrlctn. Eflurnllon 
Unllinitod. 01-390 1312 t 
01-390 4634. 


English as a 


1 The k..coa-ful 

rh°e rk WfiSipB* EdV c^onal BEDFORDSHIRE 

Psycho!^ 1 - 1 iS nd wl.^ — SOUTHERN AREA 

Sssff .fasraa .«• 

l0 r, ln ln q « , S5 t r , . 0n S^res In BBd9 ‘ 

Paycholo 



Headmoster: K. Ollbert, 

Sr.°5 ML 

ftom P end returneltle-; to the 


Education Courses 

Summer 

ONE WEEK RESIDENTIAL 

COURSES AT 

KENT UNIVERSITY/ 
CANTERBURY 

The Courts Objective 


H lo 1SA Y ? AND HMONAL 
LOANS from £100 srrenoed 
without security or delay. 
Camps II A Robison Ltd. 107 
Jormyn Street, London, SW 1 
JEW. Write, phone or caJI 
for written terms. Tele. 

R t 'PJJ,. ! 01-839 3936. 

1BB3 1 ) BOOOOd 


F perns* 

aseursd Ism to Hon6- 
«nis is end mortBSoe paytn . 

* Usstfemonsy M^ouwkh ' 
eeensttMs odrfng ersdl u mduca 

moraKyMtggleas. 

* CanlMHiisI pesWewvke.N4 ratwaoMto 

""Foyai*. 

* 7 W«l banal E3.000 om»ysara mpayt 
M£7«.i rpm north. Total tmoirt payaUs 

C 4^70. 2.0. 

* FneHsaMuianasmaybalMhidM. 

MoirthfyrepeynwitovBf: 
ban B yean iDyswa iffysan 
E3.A00 £78.17 EMJB £4850 

£4.800 £101.50 £7258 CS4.40 

£8,000 £128,08 EOCLfO £80.80 

IClftOOO OW.80 £180.70 £181 JO | 

TMwtewor m«* kyMteundbaitpUn 

dtlian 

HOMEOWNERS 
FINANCIAL SERVICES 

Barclay Bonk Chambers 
Si Gilts Squu*. Narthampton NNI IDA 

Telephone (0604) 34141 

Uomad Brakes Osnaunw CM AM, 1074 

UamsnliMthBntf eM.fabnleMVfthsflcfr 

IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

£100 to CSO.OOQ, Written 
termson request. RBOION- 
AL TRUBT LTD. 31 Dover 
Btreet. Piccadilly, London 
WlA 4RT. Phone 01-491 
3934. ( 5693 B ) 800000 

INSURANCE BROKERS 

of fern special rates ror 
Teachers and College Lec- 
turers. contact Druco Bucks 
and Co.. B19 High Road, 
Geodnuyas. Essex. 01-5H7 
3313. 07344) 800000 

MATURE QUALIFIED LADY 
Tea char/Comi, onion Tor 

Brain nsmagnti Cltlld.. 
Teacher to live with family 
In the U.A.E. period 1-3 
yr». Excellent conditions *r 
eelnry . Immediate Interview 


ssaa* iS? n Vo”»m n «w 

CD rpentur . 

ffiJ'-i-cJISKI.- J“7S 

asK*. l n«»w°°“ ‘" 8 °°° 




sptBinber 198 


lTa M «3 

an on ana 
7Sa lloooo 


MIscBlIanBou^^^ 

““’^SSKSSH" 1 " 0 

The Pitmen Learnlaq 
Centres In Waterloo end 

to% C (Vflsd r B*5^1 "to provide 

SMp Yt-’S.V'SW- KS s ' s 1 

culettons end office prao- 
tice. , t 

salary £7,000 Ine, La'n* 
dan Weighting- .■ - 

Please epply IB wrlUna 
enclosing C.v. to' The 
FarioniiBl Bsocutlva. 

B5f' commercial ro^- 

KSSss°° Ur ” ■ 

: , iA‘ B r| w ma7 ; 5? lrm »o 

Outdoor Education 


DEVON 


from and pBturnaalo . WJSJ 

K-;" t ^?s 

Rosd. Luton. Bade. 1 17 7 B qoo DO 

BUCKINGHAM 

. ™’kijgli'ii®%ZZ'° r ■ 

TEMPORARY BFL POSTS 

Applications are' Invited 
tar one rull-Ume end one 
nurt-tlma .lectureship. ‘■In 


one Week. 1 
Inc. V.A-T.. 





vsssxtim - a FSr r 0 o r H n n D L-^ 

to ifttti Docombori lSHo. 

Applications should bo 

made direct to the St£j 

latrar. The U n „ v S mm 

mirm. awwmb 

s\4DBO. Please include! a 
letter of eppllcetlon. a 

SemeV , of n two referSee. 1 '' 8 

yAVeii Voofiss 

i 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

" TEFL TrelnldW 


or Diploma in TESP. Dle- 
tence no prabiam . 

noHiatrar. 0r W" 


. - • Eaton Hell interniuowi. 

«r° E omom - itf|§rd Not«lh^-m-M SS 

Sr 


LEABNE.F.U 

j oc" ts' "loar u V* 1 tutor 4 . fbo K ' MORTOAOEB ^ ^or 

feSirf .ijm. 4r sroS%i«" ffiSs 
haja’ 1 ctraeti 

linouaramatefT 

COURSES T&T 

fe-~» ^a. 

by Direct Nxethoa. .• 

rHSSISMFuSS For Sale aim Wanted 

Kingdom end abroad and 

training courses. . ghxutlfully praMryed. 

This veer we will enstn Elnsl ^°liirthdayi • 

1 : : 

E l e°« a r"e e t.?K ,,B SO S?.dV“5& 

** Soo ° 


iSTSSS™ft.r5®K TEFL 

training courses. . 

This veei- we will aqetii 
be running . tbesb. -AJgc* . 
oonulsr courses Jn London, 


Ltd^f'^R^versdowrl House. 

Wernford. p, 22: 

■&Mn. *J5Kis?^ jspS' 

i‘£°*'2!isr 'jgbJr esb 


House, 

B pton. 
. en- 


Holidays 



te°oT uvdVtan^ln a a3°fp?|L“i • -J . : 




Awardsaiid 


f° P WW, 


Properties tor Sale 


R n a nns 
























